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OF THE 
EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
BOOK VII. 


HE calamities which the Emperor ſuf- zoo vn. 
fered in his unfortunate enterprize a- 
gainſt Algiers were great; and the ac- peucyai of 
count of theſe, which augmented in proportion-boſtiliviesby 
as it ſpread at a greater diſtance: from the ſcene bis morives 
of his diſaſters, encouraged Francis to: begin ho- for it. 
tilities, on which he had been for ſome time re- 

ſolved. But he did not think it prudent, to pro- 

duce as the motives of this reſolution, either his 

ancient pretenſions to the dutchy of Milan, or the 
Emperor's diſingenuity in violating his repeated 
promiſes with regard to the reſtitution of that 
country. The former might have been a good 

Vol. III. B reaſon 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


Boos VIL. reaſon againſt concluding the truce of Nice, but 


1541. 


was none for breaking it; the latter could not be 
urged without expoſing his own credulity as much 
as the Emperor's want of integrity. A violent 
and unwarrantable action of one of the Impe- 
rial generals furniſhed him with a reaſon to juſti- 
fy his taking arms, which was of greater weight 
than either of theſe, and ſuch as would have rouz- 
ed him, if he had been as defirous of peace, as 
he was eager for war. Francis, by ſigning the 
treaty of truce at Nice, without conſulting Soly- 
man, gave (as he foreſaw) great offence to that 
haughty Monarch, who conſidered an alliance 
with him as an honour of which a Chriſtian 
prince had cauſe to be prond. The French King's 
friendly interview with the Emperor in Provence, 
followed by ſuch extraordinary appearances of 
union and confidence as accompanied Charles's 
reception in France, induced the Sultan to ſuſpect 


that the two rivals had at laſt forgotten their an- 


cient enmity, in order that they might form ſuch 
a general confederacy againſt the Ottoman power, 
as had been long wiſhed for in Chriſtendom and 
often attempted in vain. Charles with his uſual 
art, endeavoured to confirm and ftrengthen theſe 
ſuſpicions, by inſtructing his emiſſaries at Con- 
ſtantinople as well as in thoſe courts with which 


Solyman held any intelligence, to repreſent the 
concord between him and Francis to be ſo entire, 


that their ſentiments, views and puriuits, would 
be the ſame for the future“, It was not with- 
out difficulty 'that Francis effaced theſe im- 
preſſions; but the addreſs of Rincon, the French 
ambaſſador at the Porte, together with the ma- 
nifeſt advantage of carrying on hoſtilities againſt 


the houſe of Auſtria in concert with France, 


prevailed 
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prevailed at length on the Sultan to enter into a Bex VI. 


cloſer conjunction with Francis than ever. Rin- 
con returned into France, in order to communi- 
cate to his maſter a ſcheme of the Sultan's for 
gaining the concurrence of the Venetians in 
their operations againſt the common enemy. 
Solyman having lately concluded a peace with 
that republic, to which the mediation of Francis, 
and the good-offices of Rincon had greatly con- 
tributed, thought it not impoſſible to allure the 
ſenate by ſuch advantages, as, together with the 


1541. 


example of the French Monarch, might over- The murder 


balance any ſcruples ariſing either from decency 


of his am- 


baſſadors his 


or caution that could operate on the other fide, pretext for 
Francis, warmly approving of this meaſure, diſ- 


patched Rincon back to Conſtantinople, and di- 
recting him to go by Venice along with Fergoſo a 
Genoele exile whom he appointed his ambaſlador 
to that republic, empowered them to negociate 
the matter with the ſenate, to whom Solyman had 
ſent an envoy for the ſame purpoſeꝰ. The mar- 
quiſs del Guaſto, governor of the Milaneſe, an 
officer of great abilities, but capable of attempt- 
ing and executing the moſt atrocious actions, got 
intelligence of the motions and deſtination of 
theſe ambaſſadors. As he knew how much his 
maſter wiſhed to diſcover the intentions of the 
French King, and of what conſequence it was to 


retard the execution of his meaſures, he employ- 


ed fome ſoldiers belonging to the garriſon of Pa- 


via to lie in wait for Rincon and Fergoſo as they 


ſailed down the Po, who murdered them and moſt 
of their attendants and ſeized their papers. Up- 
on receiving an account of this barbarous outrage, 
committed, during the ſubſiſtence of truce, againſt 
perſons held ſacred by the moſt uncivilized nati- 


ons, Francis's grief for the unhappy fate of two 


d Hiſt, de Venet. de Putata, iv. 125. 
B 2 ſeryants 
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Boox VII. ſervants whom he loved and truſted, his nneaſt- 


1841. 


neſs at the interruption of his ſchemes by their 
death, 2nd every other paſſion were ſwallowed up 
and loſt in' the indignation which this inſult on 


the honour of his crown excited. He exclaimed © 


loudly againſt Guaſto, who, having drawn upon 
himſelf all the infamy of aſſaſſination without 
making any diſcovery of importance, as the am- 
baſſadors had left their inſtructions and other pa- 
pers of conſequence behind them, now boldly 
denied his being acceſſary in any wiſe to the 
crime. He ſent an ambaſſador to the Emperor 
to demand ſuitable reparation for an indignity, 
which no prince, how inconſiderable ſoever or 
puſillanimous, could tamely endure: And when 
Charles, impatient at that time to ſet out on his 
African expedition, endeavoured to put him off 


with an evaſive anſwer, he appealed to all the 


courts in Europe, ſetting forth the heinouſneſs 
of the injury, the ſpirit of moderation with 
which he had applied for redreſs, and the 1ni- 
quity of the Emperor in diſregarding this juſt 
requeſt. 


NoTw1THSTANDING the confidence with which 
Guaſto aſſerted his own innocence, the accufati- 
ons of the French gained greater credit than all 
his proteſtations; and Bellay, the French com- 
mander in Piedmont, procured, at length, by 
his induſtry and addreſs, ſuch a minute detail of 
the tranſactions, with the teftimony of ſo ma- 
ny of the parties concerned, as amounted almoſt 
to a legal proof of the marquis's guilt. In con- 
{ſequence of this opinion of the publick, confirm- 
ed by ſuch ſtrong evidence, Francis's complaints 
were univerſally allowed to be well founded, and 
the ſteps he took towards renewing hoſtilities 


Were 


= cating the honour of his crown ©, 


Bur how juſt ſoever Francis might eſteem his 


cn cauſe, he did not truſt ſo much to that, as 
to negle the proper precautions for gaining 


bother allies beſides the Sultan, by whoſe aid he might 


cCounterbalance the Emperor's ſuperior power. 


But his negociations to this effect were attend- 


- 
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; ed with very little ſucceſs. Henry VIII. more 


and more bent upon ſchemes againſt Scotland, 


which he knew would at once diſſolve his union 
with France, was inclinable rather to take part 
with the Emperor than to contribute in any de- 


ree towards favouring the operations againſt 
him. The Pope adhered inviolably to his antient 
ſyſtem of neutrality. The Venetians, notwith- 
ſtanding Solyman's ſollicitations, imitated the 
Pope's example. The Germans, ſatisfied with 
the religious liberty which they enjoyed found 
it more their intereſt to gratify than to irritate 
the Emperor; ſo that the Kings of Denmark and 
Sweden, who on this occaſion were firſt drawn in 
to intereſt themſelves in the quarrels of the more 
potent Monarchs of the ſouth, and the duke of 
Cleves, who had a diſpute with the Emperor 
about the poſſeſſion of Gueldres, were the only 
confederates Francis ſecured. But the domini- 
ons of the two former lay at ſuch a diſtance, and 


* EMPEROR CHARLES v. 5 
were aſcribed not merely to ambition or reſent- Bo9x XII. 
ment, but to the unavoidable neceſſity of vindi- 1541. 


the power of the latter was ſo inconſiderable, that 


he gained little by their alliance. 


FRANCIS, however, ſupplied all defects by his Francis's 


own activity, Being afflicted at this time with a 


o Bellay, 367, &c. Jovii Hiſt, lib, 40. 268. 
B 3 diſtemper, 


induſtry ia 


preparing 
for war. 
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Boon VII. diſtemper, the effect of his irregular pleaſures, 


and which prevented his purſuing them with 
the ſame licentious indulgence, he applied to 
buſineſs with more than his uſual induſtry. The 
ſame cauſe which occaſioned this extraordinary 


attention to his affairs, rendered him moroſe and *? 


diſſatisfied with the miniſters whom he had hi- 
therto employed. This accidental peeviſhneſs of 
temper being ſharpened by reflecting on the falſe 
ſteps into which he had Jately been betrayed, and 
the inſults to which he had been expoſed, ſome of 
thoſe in whom he had hitherto placed the greateſt 
confidence felt the effects of this change in his 
temper, and were deprived of their offices. At 
laſt he diſgraced Montmorency himſelf, who had 
long directed affairs as well civil as military with 
all the authority of a miniſter no leſs beloved 
than truſted by his maſter; and Francis being 
fond of ſhewing that the fall of ſuch a powerful 
favourite did not affect the vigour or prudence of 
his adminiſtration, this was a new motive to re- 
double his diligence in preparing to open the war 
by ſome ſplendid and extraordinary effort. 


Francis accordingly brought into the field five 
armies. One toact in Luxembourg under the duke 
of Orleans, accompanied by the duke of Lorraine 
as his inſtructor in the art of war. Another com- 
manded by the dauphin marched towards the 
frontiers of Spain. A third led by Van Roſſem 
the marſhal of Guelders, and compoſed chiefly of 
the troops of Cleves, had Brabant allutted for the 
theatre of its operations. A fourth, of which the 
duke of Vendome was general, hovered on the bor- 
ders of Flanders. The laſt, conſiſting of the forces 
cantoned in Piedmont, was deſtined for the admi- 
ral Annibaut. The dauphin and his brother were 
appointed to command where the chief exertion 
was intended, and the greateſt honour to be m_ 8 

the 
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the army of the former amounted to forty thou- 
fand, that of the latter to thirty thouſand men. 
Nothing appears more ſurprizing than that F rancis 
Z did not pour with theſe numerous and irreſiſtible 
Z armies into the Milaneſe, which had ſo long been 
the object of his wiſhes as well as enterprizes, 


FMPEROR CHARLES V. 


and that he ſhould chuſe rather to turn almoſt 


*. 


5 


his whole ſtrength into another direction, and 


towards new conqueſts. But the remembrance 
of the diſaſters which he had met with in his 
* former expeditions into Italy, together with the 
difficulty of ſupporting a war carried on at ſuch 


a diſtance from his own dominions, had gradu- 


ally abated his violent inclination to obtain foot- 


ful impreſſion on the frontier of Spain, where 


ing in that country, and made him willing to try 
the fortune of his arms in another quarter. At 
the ſame time he expected to make ſuch a power- 


there were few towns of any ſtrength, and no ar- 
my aſſembled to oppoſe him, as might enable 
him to recover poſſeſſion of the county of Rou- 
ſillon lately diſmembered from the French crown, 
before Charles could bring into the field any force 
able to obſtruct his progreſs. The neceſlity of 
ſupporting his ally the duke of Cleves, and the 


hope of drawing a conſiderable body of ſoldiers. 


out of Germany by his means, determined him 
to act with vigour in the Low-Countries, 


Tur dauphin and duke of Orleans opened 
the campaign much about the ſame time, the 
former laying ſiege to Perpignan the capital of 
Rouſillon, and the latter entering Luxembourg. 
The duke of Orleans puſhed his operations with 
the greateſt rapidity and ſucceſs, one town falling 
after another, untill no place in that large durchy 


remained in the Emperor's hands but Thionville. 


Nor could he have tailed of over-running the ad- 


Jacent 


7 
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1542. 


June. 


heir ope- 
rations. 
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Booz VII. jacent provinces with the ſame eaſe, if lie had 


1642. 


not voluntarily ſtopt ſhort in this career of victo- 
ry. But a report prevailing that the Emperor had 
determined to hazard a battle in order to fave 
Perpignan, on a ſudden the duke, prompted by 
youthful ardour, or moved, perhaps, by jealouſy 
of his brother, whom he both envied and hated, 
abandoned his own conqueſts, and haſtened to- 
wards Roulillon in order to divide with him the 
glory of the victory. 


On his departure ſome of his troops were diſ- 
banded, others deſerted their colours, and the reſt, 
cantoned in the towns which he had taken, re- 
mained inactive. By this conduct, which leaves 
a diſhonourable imputation either on his under- 
ſtanding or his heart, or on both, he not only re- 
nounced whatever he could have hoped from ſuch 
a promiſing opening of the campaign, but gave 
the enemy an opportunity of recovering, before 
the end of ſummer, all the conqueſts which he had 
gained, Oa the Spaniſh froatier, the Emperor 
was not ſo inconſiderate as to venture on a battle 
the loſs of which might have endangered his 
kingdom. Perpignan, though poorly fortified, 
and briſkly attacked, having been largely ſupplied 
with ammunition and proviſions by the vigilance 
of Doria *, was defended ſo long and fo vigorouſly 
by the duke of Alva, the perlevering obſtinacy 
of whoſe temper fitted him admirably for ſuch 
ſervice, that at laſt the French, after a ſiege of 
three months, waſted by di ſeafes, repulſed in 
ſeveral aſſaults, and deſpairing of taccels, relin- 
quiſhed the undertaking, and retired iato their 
own country *. Thus all Francis's mighty pre- 
parations, either from ſome defect in his own 


4 Sigonii Vita A, Doriæ, p. 1191. © Sandoy, Hiſt. tom, 


1 315. 
conduct, 


['- 


h 
n 
e 


conduct, or from the ſuperior power and pru- Boot VII. 


dence of his rival, produced no effects that bore ©, A 


= gratified, in any degree, his own hopes, or an- 


ſwered the expectation of Europe. The only ſolid 


any proportion to his expence and efforts, or ſuch 


2 * 
_ 


Zadvantage of the campaign was the acquiſition of 


Za few towns in Piedmont, which Bellay gained 
rather by ſtratagem and addreſs, than by the 
force of his arms. 


* 


; Me anwHILE the Emperor and Francis, though 543. 


both conſiderably exhauſted by ſuch great but in- Preparati- 


=> wards every quarter, in order to acquire new al- 
lies, together with ſuch a reinforcement of ſtrength 
as would give them the ſuperiority in the enſuing 
campaign. Charles, taking advantage of the ter- 
ror and reſentment of the Spaniards, upon the 
2 ſudden invaſion of their country, prevailed on the 
Cortes of the ſeveral kingdoms to grant him ſub- 
ſidies with a more liberal hand than uſual. At the 
> ſame time, he borrowed a large ſum from John 


ons for ance 


5 deciſive efforts, diſcovering no abatement of their (cr cam- 
1 


mutual animoſity, employed all their attention, paign. 


2 tried every expedient, and turned themſelves to- 


King of Portugal, putting him in poſſeſſion by 
way of ſecurity for his being repayed, of the 
Molucca iſles in the Eaſt Indies, with the gainful 
commerce of precious ſpices, which that ſequeſ- 
tered corner of the globe yields. Not ſatisfied 
with this, he negociated a marriage between Ph1- 
lip his only fon, now in his ſixteenth year, and 
Mary daughter of that Monarch, with whom her 
father, the moſt opulent prince in Europe, gave 
a large dower; and having likewiſe perſuaded the 
Cortes of Arragon and Valencia to recognize Phi- 


# Sandoy. Hiſt. ii. 318, Bellay, 387, &c. Ferrer. 9. 237. 
lip 


IO 


Boox VII. lip as the heir of theſe crowns, he obtained from 3 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


them the donative uſual on ſuch occaſions t. Theſe 
extraordinary ſupplies enabled him to make ſuch 
additions to his forces in Spain, that he could de- 
tach a great body into the Low-countries, and yet 
reſerve as many as were ſufficient for the defence 
of the kingdom. Having thus provided for tie 
ſecurity of Spain and committed the government 
of it to his ſon, he ſailed for Italy, in his way to 
Germany. But how attentive ſoever to raiſe the 
funds for carrying on the war, or eager to graſp 
at any new expedient for that purpoſe, he was not 
ſo inconſiderate as to accept of the overture which 
Paul, knowing his neceſſities, artfully threw out 
to him, That ambitions Pontiff, no leſs ſagaci- 
ous to diſcern, than watchful to ſeize opportuni- 
ties of aggrandizing his family, ſollicited him to 
grant Octavio his grandchild, whom the Empe- 


Tor had admitted to the honour of being his ſon- 


in-law, the inveſtiture of the dutchy of Milan, in 
return for which he promiſed ſuch a vaſt ſum of 
money as would have gone far towards ſupplying 
his preſent exigencies. But Charles, as well from 
unwillingneſs to alienate a province of ſo much 
value, as from diſguſt at the Pope, who had h:- 
therto refuſed to join in the war againſt Francis, 
rejected the propoſal. His diſſatisfaction with 
Paul at that juncture was ſo great, that he even 
refuſed to approve his alienating Parma and Pla- 
centia from the patrimony of St. Peter, and ſet- 
tliag them on his own fon and grandſon as a fief 
to be held of the Holy ſee. As no other expe- 
dient for raiſing money among the Italian ſtates 
remained, he conſented to withdraw the garriſons 
which he had hitherto kept in the citadels of Flo- 
rence and Leghorn, in conſideration for which, 


8 Ferreras, 9. 238. 241. Jovii Hiſt, lib, 42. 298. 6. 
he 
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4 3 he received a large preſent from Coſmo de Medi- Boox VII. 
ei, who by this means ſecured his own indepen- 1943 


Fo ance and got poſſeſſion of two forts, which were 
woſtly called the fetters of Tuſcany *. 


Bur Charles, while he ſeemed to have turned The Empe- 


ror's nego- 


Zhis whole attention towards raiſing the ſums ne- cations 


5 
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eiaq for defraying the expences of the year, had v. Henry 


1 not been negligent of objects more diſtant, though 


no leſs important, and had concluded a league 
Lotenſwe and defenſive with Henry VIII, from 


8 | which he derived in the end, greater advantage 


than from all his other preparations. Several 
agi circumſtances, which have already been 
1 had begun to alienate the affections 
of that Monarch from Francis his preſent ally, 
and new incidents of greater moment had occur- 


- red to increaſe his diſguſt and animoſity. Henry, Henry's 


rupture with 
France and 


= deſirous of eſtabliſhing an uniformity in religion 


C in Great Britain, as well as fond of making pro- Scotland. 


ſelytes to his own opinions, had formed a ſcheme 


5 of perſuading his nephew the King of Scotland 


to renounce the Pope's ſupremacy, and to adopt 
| the lame ſyſtem of reformation which he had in- 
troduced into England. This meaſure he purſued 


9 with his uſual eagerneſs and impetuoſity, making 


ſuch advantageous overtures to James, whom he 


N conſidered as not over ſcrupulouſly attached to any 
; EN tenets, that he ſcarce doubted of ſucceſs. 


| His propoſitions were accordingly received in ſuch 
a manner that he flattered himſelf with having 


gained his point. But the Scottiſh eccleſiaſtics, 
> foreſeeing the ruin of the church to be the conſe- 
= quence of the King's union with England; and 


> Adriani Iſtoria i. 195. Sleid. 312. Jovii Hitt, lib. 43. 
p. 301. Vita di Coſ. Medici di Baldini, p. 34. 


the 
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February 
11. Alli- 
ance be- 
tween 


Ch les 


and Henry. 
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would put an end to the influence of that crown 


upon the publick councils of Scotland, combined 


together, and by their inſinuations defeated Henry 


ſcheme at the very moment when he expected it 1 
to have taken effect. Too haughty to brook ſuch 


a diſappointment, which he imputed as much to 
the arts of the French as to the levity of the Scot- 
tiſh Monarch, he took arms againſt Scotland, 
threatening to ſubdue the kingdom, ſince he could 
not gain the friendſhip of its King. At the ſame 
time, his reſentment at Francis quickened his 
negociations with the Emperor, an alliance with 
whom he was now as forward to accept as the 


other could be to offer it. During this war with 


Scotland, and before the concluſion of his nego- 
ciations with Charles, James V. died, leaving his 
crown to Mary his only daughter, an infant a few 
days old. Upon this event, Henry altered at once 
his whole ſyſtem with regard to Scotland, and 
abandoning all thoughts of conquering it, aimed 
at what was more advantageous as well as practi- 
cable, an union with that kingdom by a marriage 
between Edward his only ſon and the young 
Queen. But here, too, he apprehended a vigorous 
oppoſition from the French faction in Scotland, 
which began to beſtir itſelf in order to thwart the 
meaſure. The neceſſity of cruſhing this party 
among the Scots, and of preventing Francis from 
furniſhing them with any effectual aid, confirmed 
Henry's reſolution of breaking with France, and 
puſhed him on to put a finiſhing hand to the 
treaty of confederacy with the Emperor. 


In this league were contained firſt of all, arti- 
cles for ſecuring their future amity and mutual 
defence; then were enumerated the demands 
which they were reſpectively to make upon Fran- 

CIS; 
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ned greed to require, that Francis ſhould not only re- 


Iry's 
d it 


uch 


1 to 


COL 


nd, 8 | 
and leave Charles at leiſure to oppoſe the common 
Enemy of the Chriſtian faith, and that he ſhould im- 


uld 
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Ir he ſhould refuſe to grant them ſatisfaction. They 


S ounce his alliance with Solyman, which had been 


Ine ſource of infinite calamities to Chriſtendom, 


Put alſo that he ſhould make reparation for the da- 
mages which that unnatural union had occaſioned , 
that he ſhould reſtore Burgundy to the Emperor; 
that he ſhould deſiſt immediately from hoſtilities, 


mediately pay the ſums due to Henry, or put ſome 
towns in his hands as ſecurity to that effect. If, 


within forty days, he did not comply with theſe 
demands, they then engaged to invade France each 


4q ith twenty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, 
Zand not to lay down their arms until they had re- 


covered Burgundy, together with the towns on the 
Somme, for the Emperor, and Normandy and 
Guienne, or even the whole realm of France, for 
Henry. Their heralds, according]y, ſet out with 


®theſe haughty requiſitions; but not being permit- 
ted to enter France could not perform their com- 


miſſion, and the two Monarchs held themſelves 


fully entitled to execute whatever was ſtipulated 


in their treaty. 


=> FRancis on his part was no leſs diligent in pre- 
= paring for the approaching campaign. Having 
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Francis 
negociatioas 
with Soly · 


early obſerved the ſymptoms of Henry's diſguſt mas. 


and alienation, and finding all his endeayours to 
ſooth and reconcile him ineffectual, he knew his 
temper too well not to expect that open hoſtilities 
= would quickly follow upon this ceſſation of friend- 


7% 
* 


ſhip. For this reaſon he redoubled his endeavours 


4 to obtain from Solyman ſuch aid as might coun- 
terbalance the great acceſſion of ſtrength which the 


1 Rym. xiv. 768. Herb. 238. 
Vol. III. C Emperor 
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Boo VII. Emperor would receive by his alliance with Eng— 
pe y 8 


1543. 


land. In order to ſupply the place of his two ambal- 
ſadors murdered by Guaſto, he ſent as his envoy 
firſt to Venice, and then to Conſtantinople, Paulin, 
a captain of foot, a man of a daring active ſpirit, and 
on account of theſe qualities thought worthy of this 
ſervice, to which he was recommended by Bellay, 
who had trained him to the arts of negociation, 
and made trial of his talents and addre's on ſeve- 
ral occaſions. Nor did he belie the opinion con- 
ceived of his courage and abilities. Haſtening to 
Conſtantinople, without regarding the dangers to 
which he was expoſed, he urged his maſter's de- 
mands with ſuch boldneſs, and availed himſelf of 
every circumſtance with ſuch dexterity, that he re- 


moved all the Sultan's own difficulties. He ſilen- 
ced likewiſe ſome of the Baſſas, who either ſwayed * 
by opinion, or having been gained by the Emperor, 


whoſe emiſſaries had made their way even into that 


court, had declared in the Divan againſt acting in 


concert with France* At laſt he obtained orders 


for Barbaroſſa to fail with a powerful fleet, and to 


regulate all his operations by the direCtions of the 


French King. Francis was not equally ſucceſsful 


in his attempts to gain the princes of the Empire. 


The extraordinary rigour with which he thought it 
neceſſary to puniſh ſuch of his ſubjects as had em- 
braced the proteſtant opinions, in order to give 
ſome notable evidence of his own zeal for the Ca- 


tholick faith, and to wipe off the imputations to 


which he was liable from his confederacy with the b : 
Turks, placed an inſuperable barrier between him 
and fuch of the Germans as intereſt and inclinati- | 


on would have prompted moſt readily to join him!. 
His chief advantage, however, over the Emperor 


* Sandov. Hiſtor. tom. ii, 346. Jovii Hiſt. lib. 41. 285, 
&C. 300, &c. Brantome. Seck. lib. iii. 403. 


he 
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contiguity of his dominions, as well as from the 
extent of the royal authority in France, which ex- 
empted him from all the delays and difappoint- 
ments unavoidable wherever popular aſſemblies 
provide for the expences of government by occa- 
ſional and frugal ſubſidies. Hence his domeſtick 
preparations were always carried on. with vigour, 
and rapidity, while thoſe of the Emperor, unleſs 
when quickened by ſome foreign ſupply, or ſome 
temporary expedient, were to the laſt degree flow 
and dilatory. 8 1 


LoxG before any army was in readineſs to op- operations 
poſe him, Francis took the field in the Low- Coun- Ge 


Countries. 


tries, againſt which he turned the whole weightof 
the war. He made himſelf maſter of Landrecy, 
which he determined to keep as the key to the 
whole province of Hainault; and ordered it to be 
fortified with great care. Turning from thence to 
the right, he entered the dutchy of Luxembourg, 
and found it in the ſame defenceleſs ſtate as in the 
former year. Meanwhile, the Emperor, having 
drawn together an army compoſed of all the diffe- 
rent nations ſuhject to his government, entered the 
territories of the Duke of Cleves, on whom he had 
vowed to inflict exemplary vengeance. This prince, 
whoſe conduct and ſituation were ſimilar to that 
of Robert de la Mark in the firſt war between 
Charles and Francis, reſembled him likewiſe in 
his fate. Unable witlhis feeble army, to face the 
Emperor, who advanced at the head of forty-four 
thouſand men, he retired at his approach; and 


the Imperialiſts being at liberty to act as they The Emp: 
pleaſed, immediately inveſted Duren. That 2 ><comes 


maſter of 
town, though gallautly defended, was won by the Dutchy 
of Cleves. 
Augult 24. 


aſſault, all the inhabitants put to the ſword, and 
the place itielf reduced to aſhes. This dreadful 
C 2 example 
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he derived on this, as on other occaſions, from the be VII. 
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Boox VIL example of ſeverity ſtruck the people of the coun- 3 
1543, try with ſuch general terror, that all the other 

| towns, even ſuch as were capable of reſiſtance, ſent 
their keys to the Emperor; and before a body of 

French detached to his aſſiſtance could come up, 

the duke himſelf was obliged to make his ſubmi- 

ſion to Charles in the moſt abject manner. Be- 

ing admitted into the Imperial preſence, he kneel?- 

ed together, whith eight of his principal ſubjects, 

and implored mercy. The Emperor allowed him 

to remain in that ignominious poſture, and eying 

him with an haughty and implacable look, with- ? 

out deigning to anſwer a ſingle word, remitted ? 

him to his miniſters. The conditions, however, 

which they preſcribed were not fo rigorous as he 

had reaſon to have expected after ſuch a reception. 
Septem- He was obliged: to renounce his alliance with 
„ France and Denmark; to reſign all his pretenſions 
to the dutchy of Gueldres; to enter into perpe- 

tual amity with the Emperor and King of the R- 

mans, In return for which all his hereditary do- 
Minions were reſtored, except two towns which 

the Emperor kept as pledges of his fidelity during 

the continuance of the war, and he was re- inſtated 

in his privileges as a prince of the Empire. Not 

Jong after Charles, as a proof of the ſincerity of 

his reconcilement, gave him in marriage one of 

the daughters of his brother Ferdinand “. F 
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Belieges HaAvinG thus chaſtiſed the preſumption of the 

andret7- Nuke of Cleves, detached one of his allies from 
Francis, and added to his dominions in the Low- 
Countries a conſiderable province which lay con- 
tiguous to them, Charles advanced towards Hai- 
nault, and laid ſiege to Landrecy. There, as the 


m Harzi. Annal, Brabant, t. 1, 628, Recueil des Traitez, 


t. ii. 226. 
firſt 
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reputation, made a vigorous :elifbance, Francis 


if | | approached with all his forces to relieve the place; 


Charles covered the ſiege; both were determined 
to hazard an engagement; and all E Europe expect- 
ed to ſee this conteſt, which had continued ſo 
long, decided at laſt by a battle between two great 


armies led by them in perſon. But the ground 


2 which ſeparated their two camps was ſuch, as put 
the diſad vantage manifeſtly on his ſide who ſhould 
venture to attack, and neither of them choſe to 
run that riſque: amidſt a variety of movements, 
in order to draw the enemy into this ſnare, or to 
avoid it themſelves, Francis, with admirable con- 
duct, and equal good fortune, threw firſt a ſupply 
= of freſh troops, and then a convoy of proviſions 
into the town, fo that the Emperor, deſpairing of 
2 ſucceſs, withdrew into winter quarters“ in order 
do preſerve his army from being entirely ruined by 
the rigour of the ſeaſon, 


: 17 
flirſt fruits of his alliance with Henry, he was join- Beer VII. 
I ed by ſix thouſand Engliſh under Sir John Wallop. 
The garriſon, conſiſting of veteran troops com- 
manded by de la Lande and Deſſe, two officers of 


1543. 


MEANWHILE, Solyman fulfilled his engage November. 


rous army, and as the princes of the Empire made 
no great effort to ſave a country which Charles, by 
employing his whole force againſt Francis, ſeemed 
willing to ſacrifice, there was no appearance of any 
body of troops to oppole his progreſs. He beſieg- 
ed one after another, Quinque Eccleſiæ, Alba and 
Gran, the three moſt ee towns in the 
kingdom, of which Ferdinand kept poſſeſſion. The 
firſt was taken by ſtorm; the other two ſurren- 


Bellay, 405, Kc. 
C 3 dered; 


ments to the French King with great punctuality. 3 


He himſelf marched into Hungary with a nume- gary, 
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deſcent on 


Italy, 


Auguſt 10. 


Septem- 
ber 8. 
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cepted, was ſubjected to the Turkiſh yoke . Abou 3 


hundred and ten gallies, and coaſting along the 


Barbarofſa's the ſame time, Barbaroſſa ſailed with a fleet of an 


ſhore of Calabria, made a deſcent at Rheggio *? 
which he plundered and burnt; and advancing ? 
from thence to the mouth of the Tiber he ſtopt ® 


there to water, The citizens of Rome, ignorant 2 
of his deſtination, and filled with terror, began to 
fly with ſuch general precipitation, that the city 


would have been left deſerted, if they had not re- 
ſumed courage upon letters from Polin the French 


envoy, aſſuring them that no violence or injury 


would be offered by the Turks to any ſtate in al- 
hance with the King his maſter®Þ From Oſtia 
Barbarofla failed to Marſeilles, and being joined by 
the French fleet with a body of land forces on 


board under the count d'Enguien, a gallant young 4 


prince of the houſe of Bourbon, they directed their 
courſe towards Nice, the ſole retreat of the unfor- 


tunate duke of Savoy. There to the aſtoniſhment 


and ſcandal of all Chriſtendom, the Lilies of France 


and Creſcent of Mahomet appeared in conjunction 
againſt the fortreſs on which the Croſs of Savoy - 
was diſplayed. The town, however, was bravely 
defended againfl their combined force by Mont- 


fort a Savoyard gentleman, who ſtood a general 


aſſault, and repulſed the enemy with great Joſs, 
before he retired into the caſtle. That fort ſitua- 
ted upon a rock, on which the artillery made no 
impreſſion, and which could not be undermined, 
he held out ſo long, that Doria had time to ap- 
proach with his fleet, and the marquis del Guaſto 


to march with a body of troops from Milan. Up- 


on intelligence of this, the French and Turks raiſ- 


ed the ſtege*: and Francis had not even the con- 


o Iſtuanhaff. Hiſtor. Hung. l. 15. 167. 
P Jovii Hiſt. l. 43. 304, &c. Pallavic. 160. 
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L | ſolation of ſucceſs, to render the infamy, which Boos ttt 
he drew on himſelf by calling in ſuch an auxilia- 
ry, more tolerable. 
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From the ſmall progreſs of either party during Preparatis 


ons tor 2 


this campaign, it was obvious to what a length e cam- 
the war might be drawn out between two princes, Pai2 


whoſe power was fo equally ballanced, and who 
by their own talents or activity, could ſo vary and 
multiply their reſources. The trial they had now 
made of each others ſtrength might have taught 
them the imprudence of perliſting in a war, where- 
in there was greater appearance of their diſtreſſing 
their own dominions than of conquering thoſe of 
their adverſary, and ſhould have diſpoſed both ta 
wiſh for peace. If Charles and Francis had been 
influenced by conſiderations of intereſt or prudence 
alone, this, without doubt, muſt have been the 
manner in which they would have reaſoned, but 
the perſonal animoſity, which mingled itſelf in 
all their quarrels, had grown to be ſo violent and 
implacable, that for the pleaſure of gratifying it, 
they diſregarded every thing elſe; and were inft- 
nitely more ſollicitous how ro hurt their enemy, 
than how to ſecure what would be of advantage 
to themſelves. No ſooner then did the ſeaſon force 
them to ſuſpend hoſtilities, than, without paying 
any attention to the Pope's repeated endeavours or 
paternal exhortations ta re-eſtabliſh peace, they 
began to provide for the operations of the next 
year with new vigour, and an activity increaling 
with their hatred, Charles turned his chief atten- 
tion towards gaining the princes of the Empire, 
and endeavouring to rouze the formidable bur 
unweildy ſtrength of the Germanick body againſt 
Francis. In order to underſtand the propriety 
of the ſteps which he took for that purpole, it 

| is 
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Maurice of 


Saxony ſuc- 
 _ceeds his fa- 
ther. 
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is neceſſary to review the chief tranſactions in that 
country ſince the diet of Ratiſbon in the year one 
thouſand five hundred and forty one. 


Muc about the time that aſſembly woke up, 
Maurice ſucceeded his father Henry in the go- 
vernment of that part of Saxony which belonged 
to the Albertine branch of the Saxon family. 
This young prince, then only in his twentieth year, 
had, even at that early period, begun to diſcover 
the great talents which qualified him for acting 
ſuch a diſtinguiſhed part ib the affairs of Germa- 
ny. As ſoon as heentered upon the adminiſtration 
he ſtruck out into ſuch a new and ſingular path, 
as ſhewed that he aimed, from the beginning, at 


The views ſomething great and uncommon. Though zeal- 


and conduct 


"ouſly attached to the Proteſtant opinions both 1 


of this 


young 
Prince. 


from education and principle, he refuſed to accede 
to the league of Smalkalde, being determined, as 
he ſaid, to maintain the purity of religion which 
was the original object of that confederacy, but 
not to entangle himſelf in the political intereſts or 
combinations to which it had given riſe. At the 
ſame time, foreſeeing a rupture between Charles 
and the confederates of Smalkalde, and perceiving 
which of them was moſt likely to prevail in the 
conteſt, inſtead of that jealouſy and diſtruſt which 
the other Proteſtants expreſſed of all the Empe- 


Tor's deſigns, he affected to place in him an un- 


bounded confidence; and courted his favour with 
the utmoſt aſſiduity. When the other proteſtants, 
in the year fifteen hundred and forty two, either 
declined aſſiſting Ferdinand in Hungary, or afford- 
ed him reluctant and feeble aid, Maurice march- 
ed thither in perſon, and rendered himſelf con- 
ſpicuous by his zeal and courage. From the ſame 
motive, he had led to the Emperor > aſliſtance, dur- 
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and the gracefulneſs of his perſon, his dexterity in 


all military exerciſes, together with his intrepidity 


which courted and delighted in dangers, did not 
diſtinguiſh him more in the field, than his great 
abilities and inſinuating addreſs won upon the Em- 

ror's confidence and favour . While by this 
conduct, which appeared extraordinary to thoſe 
who held the ſame opinions with him concerning 
religion, Maurice endeavoured to pay court to the 
Emperor, he began to diſcover ſome degree of jea- 
louſy of his couſin the Elector of Saxony. This, 
which proved in the ſequel ſo fatal to the Elector, 
had almoſt occaſioned an open rupture between 
them; and ſoon after Maurice's acceſſion to the 
government, they both took arms with equal rage, 
upon account of a diſpute about the right of juriſ- 
diction over a paltry town ſituated on the Mol- 
daw. They were prevented, however, from com- 
ing to blows by the mediation of the Landgrave 
of Heſſe, whoſe daughter Maurice had married, 
as well as by the powerful and authoritative ad- 
monitions of Luther“. 
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ing the former campaign a body of his own troops; B*** _ 
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MEANWHILE the Pope, though extremely The Pope 


irritated at the Emperor's conceſſions to the Pro-þ 


propoſes to 
old a gene- 


teſtants in the diet of Ratiſbon, was ſ= warmly council 


ſollicited on all hands, by ſuch as were moſt de- 

voutly attached to the ſee of Rome, no leſs than 
by thoſe whoſe fidelity or deſigns he ſuſpected, 
to ſummon a general council, that he found 
it impoſlible to avoid any longer calling that 
aſſembly. The impatience for its meeting, and 
the expectations of great effects from its deciſions 
ſeemed to grow in proportion to the difficulty of 
obtaining it, He ſtill adhered, however, to his 
original reſolution of holding it in ſome town of 


* Sleid. 317. Seck. J. iii. 371, 386, 428. 
* Sleid. 292. Seck. |, iii, ag a 


Italy, 


at Trent. 
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1543. 


March 3, 


May 22. 
1542. 

Summons 

it to meet 
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tainers to his court, and depending on his favour, 
who could repair to it without difficulty or expence, 
he might influence and even direct all its proceed- 
ings. This propoſition, though often rejected by 
the Germans, he inſtructed his nuncio to the diet 
held at Spires, in the year one thouſand five hun- 
dred and forty two to renew once more; and if 
he found it gave no greater ſatisfaction than for- 
merly, he empowered him, as a laſt conceſſion, 
to propoſe for the place of meeting, Trent a city 
in the Tyrol, ſubject to the King of the Romans, 
and ſituated on the confines between Germany 
and Italy. The Catholick princes in the diet, af. 
ter giving it as their opinion that the council 
might have been held with greater advantage in 
Ratiſbon, Cologne, or ſome of the great cities in 
the Empire, approved of the place which the Pope 
had named. The Proteſtants unanimouſly ex- 
preſſed their diſſatisfaction, declaring that they 
would pay no regard to a council held without the 
precincts of the Empire, called by the Pope's au- 
thority, and in which he aſſumed the right of pre- 
iding*. 


Tur Pope, without taking any notice of their 
objections, publiſhed the bull of intimation, nam- 
ed three cardinals to preſide as his legates, and ap- 
pointed them to repair to Trent before the firſt of 
November, the day he had fixed for opening the 
council. But if Paul had deſired the meeting of a 
council as ſincerely as he pretended, he would not 
have pitched on ſuch an improper time for callingit. 
Inſtead of that general union and tranquillity, with- 
out which the deliberations of a council could nei- 
ther be conducted with ſecurity, norattended with 


t leid. 291. Seck. l. ili, 283, 
authority, 
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authority, ſuch a fierce war was juſt kindled be- Boer VII. 

tween the Emperor and Francis, as rendered it ©, ah. 

impoſſible for the eccleſiaſticks from many parts 

of Europe to reſort thither in ſafety. The legates, 

accordingly, remained ſeveral months at Trent 

without any perſons appearing, except a few pre- 

I > lates from the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; upon which the,,;,., to 

ik 3 Pope, in order to avoid the ridicule and contempt proroguedit. 
4 which this drew upon him from the encmies of 

„ the church, recalled them and prorogued the 

S . 


UNHAPPILY for the authority of the Papal ſee, he Emper- 


at the very time that the German Proteſtants or courts the 
Proteſtants. 


© Took every occaſion of pouring contempt upon it, 
> the Emperor and King of the Romans found it 
neceſſary not only to connive at their conduct, but 
=> to court their favour by repeated acts of indul- 
” gence. In the ſame diet of Spires, wherein they 
had proteſted in the moſt diſreſpectful terms a- 
gainſt aſſembling a council at Trent, Ferdinand 
who depended on their aid for thedefence of Hun- 
gary, not only permitted that proteſtation to be 
inſerted in the records of the diet, but renewed 
in their favour all the Emperor's conceſſions at 
Ratiſbon, adding to them whatever they could 
demand for their farther ſecurity. Among other 
particulars, he granted a ſuſpenſion of a decree 
of the Imperial chamber againſt the city of Goſ- 
lar, one of thoſe which had entered into the league 
of Smalkalde, on account of its having ſeized the 
eccleſiaſtical revenues within its domains, and en- 
joined Henry duke of Brunſwick to deſiſt from 
his attempts to carry that decree into execution. 
But Henry, a furious bigot, and no leſs obſtinate 
than raſh in all his undertakings, continuing to 


« F. Paul p. 97. Sleid. 296. 5 
diſquiet 
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Boox VIE. diſquiet the people of Goſlar by his incurſions, 


the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe, 


Their vigo- that they might not ſuffer any member of the 


rous pro- 


eccdings. 


April 23, 
1543- 


Diet at 
Spires. 
1544. 


Smalkaldick body to be oppreſſed, aſſembled their 


forces, declared war in form againſt Henry, and 
in the ſpace of a few weeks ſtript him intirely of 
his dominions, and drove him as a wretched ex- 
ile to take refuge in the court of Bavatia. By 
this act of vengeance, no leſs ſevere than ſudden, 
they filled all Germany with dread of their pow- 
er, and the confederates of Smalkalde appeared, 
by this firſt effort of their arms, to be as prompt 
as capable to protect thoſe who had joined their 
aſſociation *. 


EMBOLDENED by ſo many conceſſions in their 
favour, as well as by the progreſs which their opi- 
nions daily made, the princes of the league of 
Smalkalde took a ſolemn proteſt againſt the Im- 
pcrial chamber, and declined its juriſdiction for 
the future, becauſe that court had not been viſited 
or reformed according to the decree of Ratiſbon, 
and continued to diſcover a moſt indecent partia- 
lity in all its proceedings. Not long after this, 
they ventured a ſtep farther, and proteſting againſt 
the receſs of a diet held at Nuremberg, which 
provided for the defence of Hungary, refuſed to 
furniſh their contingent for that purpoſe, unleſs 
the Imperial chamber were reformed, and full ſe- 


curity granted them 1n every point with regard to 
religion v. 


SUCH were the lengths to which the Proteſtants 
had proceeded, and ſuch their confidence in their 


* Sleid. 296. Commemoratio ſuccincta cauſarum Belli, 
&c. a Smalcadicis contra Henr. Brunſw. ab iiſdem edita; ap. 
Scardium. Tom. ii. 307. | 


Y Sleid. 304, 307. Seck. I. iii. 404, 416. 
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own power, when the Emperor returned from the Boox vil. 


Low-Countries, to hold a diet, which he had ſum- 
moned to meet at Spires. The reſpect due to the 
Emperor, as well as the importance of the affairs 
which were to be laid before it, rendered this aſ- 
ſembly extremely full. All the Electors, a great 
number of princes eccleſtaſtical and ſecular, with 
the deputies of moſt of the cities were preſent. 
Charles ſoon perceived that this was not a time to 
offend the jealous ſpirit of the Proteſtants, by aſ- 
ſerting in any high tone the authority and doc- 
trines of the church, or by abridging in the ſmal- 
leſt article, the liberty which they now enjoyed; 
but that, on the contrary, if he expected any ſup- 
port from them, or wiſhed to preſerve Germany 
from inteſtine diſorders while he was engaged in 
a foreign war, he muſt ſooth them by new con- 
ceſſions, and a more ample extenſion of their re- 
ligious privileges. He began, accordingly, with 
courting the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave 
of Heſſe, the heads of the Proteſtant party, and 
by giving up ſome things in their favour, and 
granting liberal promiſes with regard to others, 
he ſecured himſelf from any danger of oppoſition 


1543. 


on their part. Having aſcertained this capital The Emper- 
point, he then ventured to addreſs the diet with u. ics 


greater freedom. He began by repreſenting his gaintt 


own zeal, and unwearied efforts with regard to 
two things molt eſſential to Chriſtendom, the pro- 
curing of a general council in order to compote 
the religious diſſenſions which had unhappily ari- 
ſen in Germany, and the providing ſome proper 
means for checking the formidable progreſs of 
the Turkiſh arms. But that his pious endeavours 
had been entirely defeated by the unjuſtifiable 
ambition of the French King, who having wan- 
tonly kindled the flame of war in Europe, which 


> had been ſo lately extinguiſhed by the truce of 
Nice, rendered it impaſlible for the fathers of the 


church 


France, 


2.6 
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BoD VII. church to aſſemble in council, or to deliberate 


1544 


with ſecurity; and obliged him to employ thoſe 
forces in his own defence, which with greater ſatis- 


faction to himſelf, as well as more honour to Chri- 


tendom, he would have turned againſt the Infidel, 
That Francis not thinking it enough to have called 
him off from oppoſing the Infidels, had, with unex- 
ampled impiety, invited them into the heart of 
Chriſtendom, and joining his arms to theirs, had 
openly attacked the Duke of Savoy a member of 
the Empire. That Barbaroſſa's fleet was now in 
one of the ports of France, waiting only the return 
of ſpring to carry terror and deſolation to the coaſt 
of ſome Chriſtian ſtate, That in ſuch a ſituation 
it was folly to think of diſtant expeditions againſt 
the Turk, or of marching to oppoſe his armies in 
Hungary, while ſuch a powerful ally received him 
into the centre of Europe, and gave him footing 
there. That prudence dictated to oppoſe, firſt of 
all, the neareſt and moſt imminent danger, and by 
humbling the power of France, to deprive Soly- 
man of the advantages, which: he derived from 
the utinatural confederacy formed between him 
and a Monarch, who ſtill arrogated the name of 
Moſt Chriſtian. That, in truth, a war againſt the 
French King and the Sultan ought to be conſidered 
as the ſame thing; and that every advantage gain- 
ed over the former, was a ſevere and ſenſible blow 
to the latter. That, therefore, he now demanded 
their aid againſt Francis, t merely as an enemy 
of the Germanick body, or of him who was its 
head, but as an avowed ally of the Infidels, and a 
publick enemy to the Chriſtian name. 


Ix order to give greater weight to this violent 
invective of the Emperor, the King of the Ro- 
mans ſtood up, and related the rapid conqueſts oi 
the Sultan in Hungary, occaſioned, as he ſaid, by 
the fatal neceſſity impoſed on his brother of em- 


ploying 
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; ploying his arms againſt France; and the ambaſ- B2o* VII. 
ſadors of Savoy gave a detail of Barbaroſſa's ope- 44. 


ia 
5 
pr 4 
9 
* 


rations at Nice, and of the ravages which he had 
| { committed on that coaſt, All theſe, added to the 


general indignation which Francis's unprecedented 


union with the Turks excited in Europe, made 


ſuch an impreſſion on the diet as the Emperor 
7 wiſhed, and diſpoſed moſt of the members to 


grant him ſuch effectual aid as he had demanded. 
The ambaſladors Francis had ſent to explain the 
= motives of his conduct, were not permitted to 


enter the bounds of the Empire; and the apology 
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which they publiſned for their maſter, vindicating 
his alliance with Solyman, by examples drawn from 
ſcripture, and the practice of Chriſtian princes, 
was little regarded by men, irritated already or 
prejudiced againſt him to ſuch a degree, as to be 
incapable of allowing their proper weight to any 
arguments in his behalf. 


SUCH being the favourable diſpoſition of the His vag 
Germans, Charles perceived that nothing could 3 
now obſtruct his gaining all that he aimed at, but gain the 


the fears and jeaſouſies of the Proteſtants, which etage 


he determined to quiet by granting every thing, 
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that the utmoſt ſollicitude of theſe paſſions could 
deſire for the ſecurity of their religion. With 
this view, he conſented to a receſs, whereby all 
the rigorous edicts hitherto iſſued againſt the Pro- 
teſtants were ſuſpended; a council either general 
or national to be aſſembled in Germany was de- 
clared neceſſary in order to re-eſtabliſh prace 
in the church; until one of theſe ſhould be held, 
(winch the Emperor undertook to bring about 
as ſcon as poſſible) the free and publick exer- 
of the Proteſtant religion was authorized; 
© imperial chamber was to give no moleſta- 

tion 
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Boox VII. tion to the Proteſtants; and when the term, for 
which the preſent judges in that court were elec- 
ted, ſhould expire, perſons duely qualified were 
| then to be admitted as members, without any 
And grant- diſtinction on account of religion. In return for 
det i theſe extraordinary acts of indulgence, the Proteſ- 
tants concurred, with the other members of the 
dict, in declaring war againſt Francis in the name 
of the Empire; in voting the Emperor a body of 
twenty-four thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
horſe, to be maintained at the publick expence 
for ſix months, and to be employed againſt France; 
and at ihe ſame time the diet impoſed a poll- tax 
to be levied throughout all Germany on every 
perſon without exception, for the ſupport of the 

war againſt the Turks, 


1544- 


Charles CHARLES, while he gave the greateſt attention 
RD... to the minute and intricate detail of particulars 
_ neceſlary towards conducting the deliberations of 
"9% a numerous and divided aſſembly to ſuch a ſuc- 
ceſsful period, negociated a ſeparate peace with 

the King of Denmark, who, though he had hither- 

to performed nothing conſiderable in conſequence 

of his alliance with Francis, had it in his power, 
however, to make a formidable diverſion in favour 

of that monarch*. At the ſame time, he did not 

neglect proper applications to the King of Eng- 

land, in order to rouze him to more vigorous ef- 

forts againſt their common enemy. Little, in- 

deed, was wanting to accompliſh this; for ſuch 

events had happened in Scotland as inflamed 

Henry to the moſt violent pitch of reſentment 

againſt Francis. Having concluded with the par- 

liament of Scotland a treaty of marriage between 


2 Dumont Corps Diplom. t. iv. p. ii. p. 274 


his 
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7 oned himſelf ſecure of effecting the union of the 


dee kingdoms, which had been Jong deſired and 


often attempted without ſucceſs by his predeceſ- 
* ſors, Mary of Guiſe the Queen mother, cardinal 
2 Beatoun, and other partizans of France, found 
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means not only to break oft the match, but to 


alienate the Scottiſh nation entirely from the friend- 
ſhip of England, and to ſtrengthen its antient at- 
tachment to France. Henry, however, did not a- 
bandon an object of ſo much importance. As 
the humbling of Francis, beſides the pleaſure of 
taking revenge upon an enemy who had diſap- 
pointed a favourite meaſure, appeared the moſt 
effectual method of bringing the Scots to accept 
once more of the treaty which they had rejected, 
he was ſo fond of this ſcheme, that he was ready 
to ſecond whatever the Emperor could propoſe to 
be attempted againſt that monarch. The plan, 
accordingly, which they concerted, was ſuch as, 
if it had been punctually executed, muſt have 


ruined France in the firft place, and would have 


augmented fo prodigiouſly the Emperor's power 
and territories as might in the end have proved fa- 


tal to the liberties of Europe. They agreed to 
invade France each with an army of twenty-five 


thouſand men, and, without loſing time in beſieg- 
ing the frontier towns, to advance directly to- 
wards the interior provinces, and to join their 
forces near Paris. 


i I, 
his ſon and their young Queen, by which he reck- Beox VI. 


1544. 


MraANwIILE, Francis ſtood alone in oppoſition The French 


to all the enemies that Charles was muſtering a- 


take the 
field in Pied- 


gainſt him. Solyman was the only ally who had mont. 


not deſerted him; but the aſſiſtance he received 
from him had rendered him ſo odious all Chri{- 


| Herbert 245. Bellay, 448. | | 
Vol. III. D tendom, 
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Boox VII. tendom, that he reſolved rather to forego all th: 
advantages of his friendſhip, than to become, 01 
that account, the object of general horror and de. 
teſtation. For this reaſon, he diſmiſſed Barba. 
roſſa as ſoon as winter was over, who after raya. 
ging the coaſts of Naples and Tuſcany returned 
to Conſtantinople. As Francis could not hope to 
| equal the forces of his rival, he endeavoured to 
i ſapply that defect by diſpatch, which was more in 
| | his power, and to get the ſtart of him in taking 
| Inveſt Ca- the field. Early in the ſpring the count d' En- 
| rignan. guien inveſted Carignan, a town in Piedmont, 


1544. 


which the marquis de Guaſto the Imperial gene- 


il ral having ſurprized the former year conſidered as 
[ of ſo much importance, that he had fortified it at 
great expence. The count puſhed the ſiege with 
ſuch vigour, that Guaſto, fond of his own con- 
queſt, and ſeeing no other way of ſaving it from 
falling into the hands of the French, refolved to 
hazard a battle in order to relieve it. He began 
The impe- his march from Milan for this purpoſe, and as he 
march to re- WAS At NO pains to conceal his intention, it was 
lieve it. ſoon known in the French camp. Enguien, a gal- 
lant and enterprizing young man, wiſhed paſtion- 
ately to try the fortune of a battle; his troops de- 
fired it with no lets ardour; but the peremptory 
injunction of the King not to venture a general 
engagement, flowing from a prudent attention to 
the preſent ſituation of affairs, as well as from the 
remembrance of former diſaſters, tied up his 
hands, Unwilling, however, to abandon Carig- 


nan, when it was juſt ready to yicld, and eager 


to diſtinguiſh his command by ſome memorable 
action, he diſpatched Monluc to court in order to 
lay before the King the advantages of fighting 
the enemy, and the hopes which he had of victo-— 
ry. The King referred the matter to the coun— 
cil; all the miniſters declared, one after another, 


againſt fighting, and ſupported their ſentiments 
by 
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mitted to be preſent, diſcovered ſuch viſible and 
extravagant ſymptoms of impatience to ſpeak, as 
well as ſuch diſſatisfaction with what he heard, 


that Francis, diverted with his appearance, called 
on him to declare what he could offer in reply to 
*ſentiments which ſeemed to be as juſt as they were 
general. Upon this, Monluc, a plain but ſpirited 
ſoldier, and of known courage, repreſented the 
good condition of the troops, their eagerneſs to 
meet the enemy in the field, their confidence in 
their officers, together with the everlaſting infamy 
which the declining of a battle would bring on 
the French arms; and urged his arguments with 
= ſuch lively impetuoſity, and ſuch a flow of milita- 
ry eloquence, as gained over to his opinion, not 
= only the King, naturally fond of daring actions, 
but ſeveral of the council. Francis catching the 
= ſame enthuſiaſm which had animated his troops, 


ſuddenly ſtarted up, and having lifted his hands 


to heaven, and implored the divine ptotection and 


aid, he then addreſſed himſelf to Monluc, “ Go, 


ſays he, return to Piedmont, and fight in the name 
= of Goda,” 


No ſooner was it known that the King had giv- 


en Enguien leave to fight the Imperialiſts, than 
fluch was the martial ardour of the gallant and 
high ſpirited gentlemen of that age, that the 
> court was quite deſerted, every perſon deſirous of 
reputation, or capable of ſervice, hurrying to Pi- 
> edmont in order to ſhare, as volunteers, in the 
= danger and glory of the action. Encouraged by 


the arrival of ſo many brave officers, Enguien im- 
mediately prepared for battle, nor did Guaſto de- 


® Memoires de Monluc. 
D 2 cline 


31 


1 y reaſons extremely plauſible. While they were Boox VII. 
delivering their opinions, Monluc, who was per- 1 


1544. 


Battle of 


eriſoles. 


32 
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Boox VIL cline the combat. The number of cavalty wa: 


1544. 


April 11. 


almoſt equal, but the Imperial infantry exceeded 
the French by at leaſt ten thouſand men. They 

met near Ceriſoles, in an open plain, which iffonl 

ed to neither any advantage of ground, and both 
had full time to form their army in proper order, 
The ſhock was ſuch as might have been expected 
between veteran troops, violent and obſtinate. The 
French cavalry running to the charge with their 
uſual vivacity bore down every thing that oppo- 
ſed them, but on the other hand, the ſteddy and 
diſciplined valour of the Spaniſh infantry having 
forced the body which they encountered to give 
way, victory remained in ſuſpence, ready to de- 
clare for which ever general could make the beſt 
uſe of that critical moment. Guaſto, engaged in 
that part of his army which was thrown into diſ- 
order, and afraid of falling into the hands of the 
French whole vengeance he dreaded on account 


of the murder of Rincon and Fregofo, loſt his 


preſence of mind, and forgot to order a large bo- 
dy of reſerve to advance; whereas Enguien, wit 
admirable courage and equal conduct, ſupported, 
at the head of his gens d' armes, ſuch of his bat 
talions as began to yield; and at the ſame time 
he ordered the Swiſs in his ſervice, who had been 
victorious wherever they fought, to fall upon the 
Spaniards. This motion proved deciſive. All 
that followed was confuſion and ſlaughter. The 
marquis de Guaſto wounded in the thigh, eſcaped 
only by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. The victory 
of the French was complete, ten thouſand of the 
Imperialiſts being lain, and a conſiderable num- 
ber, with all their tents, baggage and artillery, 
taken, On the part of the conquerors, their joy 
was without allay, a few only being killed, and 
among theſe no "officer of diſtinctions 
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with which it was attended, delivered France from 
Zan imminent danger, as it ruined the army with Efe ot it 


6 which Guaſto had intended to invade the country 
Z between the Rhoſne and Saone, where there were 


neither fortified towns nor regular forces to op- 


© poſe his progreſs. But it was not in Francis's 
power to purſue the victory with ſuch vigour as to 
= reap the advantages which it might have yielded; 
4 for tho' the Milaneſe remained now almoſt de- 


1 
— 


4 


0 - I oy” 


© fenceleſs; though the inhabitants, who had long 
murmured under the rigour of the Imperial go- 


vernment, were ready to throw off the yoke; 
though Enguien, fluſhed with ſucceſs, urged the 
King to ſeize this happy opportunity of recover- 
ing a country, the acquiſition of which had been 
long his favourite object; yet as the Emperor and 
King of England were preparing to break in up- 
on the oppoſite frontier of France with ſuch ſu- 
perior force, it became neceſlary to ſacrifice all 
thoughts of conqueſt to the publick ſafety, and 
to recal twelve thouſand of Enguien's beſt troops 
to be employed in defence of the kingdom, En- 
guien's ſubſequent operations were, of conſe- 
quence, ſo languid and inconſiderable, that the 
reduction of Carignan and ſome other towns in 
Piedmont, was all he gained by his great victory 
at Ceriſoles e. 


33 
Tris ſplendid action, beſides the reputation B. U 


1544. 


Tur Emperor, as uſual, was late in taking the operations 


field, but he appeared, towards the beginning of 12 the Lowe. 


Countries 


June, at the head of an army more numerous, 


and better appointed than any which he had hi- 


therto led againſt France. It amounted almoſt to 
fifty thouſand men, and part of it having reduced 
Luxembourg and ſome other towns in the Ne- 
therlands, before he himielf joined it, he now 


© Bellay, 438, &c. 
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Boox VIL. arched with the whole towards the frontiers of 
1844. Champagne, Charles, according to his agree- 
june. ment with the King of England, ought to have 

advanced directly towards Paris; and the dauphin, 
who commanded the only army to which Francis 
truſted for the ſecurity of his dominions, was in 
no condition to oppoſe him. But the ſucceſs with 
which the French had defended Provence 1n the 
year one thouſand five hundred and thirty- ſix, had 
taught them the moſt effectual method of diſtreſ- 
ſing an invading enemy. Champagne, a country 
abounding more in vines than corn, was 1ncapa- 
ble of maintaining a great army, and before the 
Emperor's approach, whatever could be of any 
uſe to him had been carried off or deſtroyed. This 
rendered it neceſſary for him to be maſter of ſome 
places of ſtrength, in order to ſecure the convoys 
on which alone he now perceived that he muſt 
depend for ſubſiſtence; and he found the frontier 
towns ſo ill provided for defence, that he hoped it 
would not be a work either of much time or dit- 
ficulty to reduce them. Accordingly Ligny and 
Commercy, which he firſt attacked, ſurrendered 

TheEmper-after a ſhort reſiſtance. He then inveſted St. Di- 

Diſer. ſier, which, though it commanded an important 

July 8. paſs on the Marne, was deſtitute of every thing 

neceſſary far ſuſtaining a ſiege. But the count 
de Sancerre and M. de la Lande, who had ac- 
quired ſuch reputation by the defence of Lan- 
drecy, generoufly threw themſelves into the 
town, and undertook to hold it out to the laſt 
extremity, The. Emperor ſoon found how ca- 
pable they were of making good their promiſe, 
and that he could not expect to take the town 
without beſieging it in form. {his accord- 
ingly he undertook; and as it was his nature 
never to abandon any enterprize in which he 
. had 
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Tue King of England's preparations for the Henry VIII 
campaign were compleat long before the Emper- 
or's; but as he did not chuſe, on the one hand, 
to encounter alone the whole power of France, 
and was unwilling, on the other, that his troops 
ſhould remain unactive, he took that opportunity 
of chaſtiſing the Scots, by ſending his fleet, to- 
* gether with a conſiderable part of his infantry, 
under the earl of Hertford, to invade their coun- 
try. Hertford executed his commiſſion with vi— 
gour, plundered and burnt Edinburgh and Leith, 
laid waſte the adjacent country, and reimbarked 
= his men with ſuch diſpatch, that they joined their 
© ſovereign ſoon after his landing in France. When july 14. 
- Henry arrived in that kingdom, he found the 
Emperor engaged in the ſiege of Sr. Diſier; an 
ambaſſador, however, whom he ſent to congra- 
tulate the Engliſh Monarch on his ſafe arrival 


on the continent, ſollicited him to march in terms 


| of the treaty directly to Paris. But Charles had (et 


his ally ſuch an ill example of fulfilling the conditi- 
ons of their confederacy with exactneſs, that Hen- 
ry, obſerving him employ his time and forces in 


taking towns for his own behoof, ſaw no reaſon. 


why he ſhould not attempt the reduction of 
ſome places that lay conveniently for himſelf. 
Without paying any regard to the Emperor's re- 
monſtrances, he immediately inveſted Bologne, 


and commanded the Duke of Norfolk to preſs 


the ſiege of Montreuil, which had been begun 
before his arrival, by a body of Flemings, in con- 
junction with ſome Engliſh troops. While Charles 
and Henry ſhewed ſuch attention each to his 
own intereſt, they both neglected the common 
cauſe ; and, inſtead of the union and confidence 
requiſite towards conducting the great plan they 
had 


35 


s of had once engaged, he perſiſted in it with an in- Bex VIE 
conſiderate obſtinacy. N 


1844. 


inveſts Bo- 


logne. 
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Book VII. had formed, they early diſcovered a mutual jea- 


1544. 


Gallant de- 


louſy of each other, which, by degrees, bego! 
diſtruſt, and ended in open hatred, 


Mr aNnwHiLE, Francis had, with unwearied in- 


fence of st. duſtry, drawn together an army capable, as well 


Diſier. 


from the number as from the valour of the troops, 
of making head againſt the enemy. But the dau- 
phin, who ſtill acted as general, prudently declin- 
ing a battle, the loſs of which would have endan- 
gered the kingdom, ſatisfied himſelf with harra(- 
ſing the Emperor with his light troops, cutting off 
his convoys, and laying waſte the country around 
him. Though extremely diſtreſſed by theſe o- 
perations, Charles ſtill preſſed the ſiege of St. Di- 
ſier, which Sancerre defended with aſtoniſhing for- 
titude and conduct. He ſtood repeated aſſaults, 
repulſing the enemy in them all; and undiſmay- 


ed even by the death of the brave de la Lande, 


who was killed by a cannon ball, he continued to 
ſhew the ſame bold countenance and obſtinate re- 
ſolution. At the end of five weeks, he was ſtill 
capable of holding out ſome time longer, when 
an artifice of Granvelle's induced him to ſurren- 
der. That craity politician, having intercepted 
the key to the cypher which the Duke of Guile 
uſed in communicating intelligence to Sancerre, 
forged a letter in his name authorizing Sancerre 
to capitulate, as the King, though highly ſatisfied 
with his behaviour, thonght it imprudent to ha- 
zard a battle for his relief, This letter he con- 


veyed into the town in a manner which could 


raiſe no ſuſpicion, and the governor fell into the 
ſnare. 


conditions as his gallant defence merited, and 
among others a ceſſation of hoſtilities for eight 


4 Herbert. 
days, 


Even then, he obtained ſuch honourable 
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10 days, at the expiration of which he bound himſelf Boox VII, 


to open the gates, if Francis, during that time, did ,,,, 
not attack the Imperial army, and throw freſh 


Ztroops into the town*. Thus Sancerre, by de- 
* raining the Emperor ſo long before an inconſider- 
able place, afforded his ſovereign full time to aſ- 


; ſemble all his forces, and, what rarely falls to an 
officer in ſuch an inferior command, acquired the 
glory of having ſaved his country. 


As ſoon as St. Diſier ſurrendered, the Emperor Auguſt 17. 


advanced into the heart of Champagne, but San- TheEmper- 


or penetrates 


7 cerre's obſtinate reſiſtance had damped his ſanguine into the 
hopes of penetrating to Paris, and led him ſeriouſly bezrt of 


to reflect on what he might expect before towns of 
greater ſtrength, and defended by more numerous 
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rance. 


garriſons. At the ſame time, the procuring ſub- 
ſiſtence for his army was attended with great diffi- 
culty, which increaſed in proportion as he withdrew 
from his own frontier. He had Joſt a great 
number of his beſt troops in the ſiege of St. 
Diſier, and many fell daily in ſkirmiſhes, which 
it was not in his power to avoid, though they 
waſted his army inſenſibly, without leading 
to any deciſive action. The ſeaſon advan- 
ced apace, and he had not yet the command 
either of a ſufficient extent of territory, or of any 
ſuch conſiderable town as rendered it ſafe to winter 
in the enemies country, Great arrears too, were 
due to his ſoldiers, who were upon the point of 
mutinying for their pay, while he knew not from 
what funds to ſatisfy them. All theſe eonſiderati- 
ons induced him to liſten to the overtures of peace 
which a Spaniſh Dominican, the confeſſor of his 
ſiſter the Queen of France, had ſecretly made to 
his confeſſor, a monk of the ſame order. In 


0 Brantome, tom. vi. 159. 
conſequence 
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Boox VII. conſequence of this, plenipotentiaries were named 


1844. 


on both ſides, and began their conferences in 
Chauſſè, a ſmall village near Chalons. At the ſame 
time, Charles, either from a deſire of making one 
great final effort againſt France, or merely to gain 
a pretext for deſerting his ally and concluding a 
ſeparate peace, ſent an ambaſſador formally to re- 
quire Henry, according to the ſtipulation in their 
treaty, to advance towards Paris. While he ex- 
pected a return from him, and waited the iſſue of 
the conferences at Chauſſè, he continued to march 
forward, though in the utmoſt diſtreſs from ſcarci- 
ty of proviſions. But at laſt, by a fortunate mo- 
tion on his part, or through ſome neglect or trea- 
chery on that of the French, he ſurprized firſt Eſ- 
pernay and then Chateau Thierry, in both which 
were conſiderable magazines. No ſooner was it 
known that theſe towns, the latter of which is not 
two days march from Paris, were in the hands of 
the enemy, than that great capital, defenceleſs, 
and ſuſceptible of any violent alarm in proportion 
to its greatneſs, was filled with conſternation. 

The inhabitants, as if the Emperor had been al- 
ready at their gates, fled in the wildeſt confuſion 
and deſpair, many ſending their wives and children 
down the Seine to Rouen, others to Orleans, and 
the towns upon the Loire. Francis himſelf, more 
afflicted with this, than with any other event dur- 
ing his reign, and ſenſible as well of the triumph 
his rival would enjoy in inſulting his capital, as of 
the danger to which the kingdom was expoſed, 


could not refrain, in the firſt emotion of his ſur- 
prize and ſorrow, from crying out, © How dear, O 


my God, do I pay for this crown, which I thought 
thou hadſt granted me freely.“ But recovering in 
a moment from this ſudden ally of peeviſhneſs and 


f Brantome, tom. 6. 381, 
impatience, 
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impatience, he devoutly added, Thy will, how- Boox VIL 
ever, be done; and proceeded to iſſue the neceſ- 
ſary orders for oppoſing the enemy with his uſual 
compoſure and preſence of mind. The dauphin 
detached eight thouſand men to Paris, which re- 
vived the courage of the affrighted citizens; he 
threw a ſtrong garriſon into Meaux, and by a for- 
ced march got into Ferte, between the Imperia- 
liſts and the capital, 


1544. 
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Uro this, the Emperor who began again to obliged to 
feel the want of proviſions, perceiving that the eure. 
Adaupghin ſtill prudently declined a battie, and not 
> daring to attack his camp with forces ſo much 
> fhattered and reduced by hard ſervice, turned ſud- 
2} denly to the right, and began to fall back towards 
"> Soiflons. Having about thts time received Henry's 
> anſwer whereby he refuſed to abandon the ſieges 
of Bologne and Montreuil, of both which he ex- 
pected every moment to get poſſeſſion, he thought 
' himſelf abſolved from all obligations of adhering 
to the treaty with him, and at full liberty to con- 
ſult his own intereſt in what manner ſoever he 
' pleaſed, He conſented, therefore, to renew the 
conference, which the ſurprize of Eſpernay had 
broke off. To conclude a peace between two peace be- 
princes, one of whom greatly deſired, and then bm 
other greatly needed it, did not require a long ne- concluded 
gociation. It was figned at Creſpy, a ſmall“ Cre; 
town near Meaux, on the eighteenth of Septem- 
ber. The chief articles of it were, That all the 
conqueſts which either party had made ſince the 
truce of Nice ſhall be reſtored; that rhe Emperor 
(hall give in marriage to the Duke of Orleans, ei- 
ther his own eldeſt daughter, or the ſecond daugh- 
ter of his brother Ferdinand; that if he choſe to 
beſtow on him his own daughter, he ſhall ſettle on 
her all the provinces of the Low- Countries, to be 
| erected 
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Boon VIL. erected into an independent ſtate, which ſhall de- 


ſcend to the male iflue of the marriage; that if he 
determined to give his niece, he ſhall, with her, 
grant him the inveſtiture of Milan and its depen- 
dencies; that he ſhall within four months declare 
which of theſe two princeſſes he had pitched upon, 
and fulfil the reſpective conditions upon the con- 
ſummation of the marriage, which ſhall take place 
within a year from the date of the treaty ; that as 
ſoon as the Duke of Orleans is put in poſſeſſion ei- 
ther of the Low-Countries or of Milan, Francis 
ſhall reſtore to the Duke of Savoy all that he now 
poſſeſſes of his territories, except Pignerol and 
Montmilian; that Francis ſhall renounce all pre- 
tenſions to the kingdom of Naples, or to the ſove- 
reignty of Flanders and Artois, and Charles ſhall 
give up his claim to the dutchy of Burgundy and 
county of Charolois; that Francis ſhall give no aid 
to the exiled King of Navarre, that both Monarchs 
ſhall join in making war upon the Turk, towards 
which the King ſhall furniſh, when required by the 
Emperor and Empire, ſix hundred men at arms, 
and ten thouſand foot :. | 


BEsipks the immediate motives to this peace 
ariſing from the diſtreſs of his army through want 
of proviſions; from the difficulty of retreating out 
of France; and the impoſſibility of ſecuring win- 
ter quarters there; the Emperor was influenced by 
other conſiderations, more diſtant, indeed, but not 
leſs weighty. The Pope was offended to a great 
degree, as well at his conceſſions to the Proteſtants 
in the late diet, as at his conſenting to call a coun- 
cil, and to admit of publick diſputations in Ger- 


Recueil des Traitez, t. i. 227. Belius de cauſis Pacis 
Crepiac. in Actis Erudit. Lips. 1763. | 
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many with a view of determining the doctrines in Bon VII. 


controverſy ; and conſidering both theſe ſteps as 
ſacrilegious encroachments on the juriſdiction as 
well as privileges of the Holy ſee, he had addre(- 
ſed to him a remonſtrance rather than a letter on 
this ſubject, written with ſuch acrimony of lan- 
guage, and in a ſtile of ſuch high authority, as diſco- 
vered more of an intention to draw on a quarrel 
than of a deſire to reclaim him, This ill humour 
was not a little enflamed by the Emperor's league 
with Henry, which being contracted with an he- 
retick, excommunicated by the apoſtolic ſee, ap- 
peared to the Pope a profane alliance, and was not 
leſs dreaded by him, than that of Francis with 
Solyman. Paul's fon and grandſon, highly in- 
cenſed at the Emperor for having refuſed to grati- 
fy them with regard to the alienation of Parma 
and Placentia, contributed by their infuſions to 
four and diſguſt him ſtill more. To all which 
was added the powerful operation of the flattery 
and promiſes which Francis inceſſantly employed 
to gain him. Though from his defire of main- 
taining a neutrality, the Pope had hitherto ſup- 
preſſed his own reſentment, had eluded the arti- 
fices of his own family, and reliſted the ſollicitati- 
ons of the French King, it was not ſafe to rely 
much on the ſteddineſs of a man whom his paſſi- 
ons, his friends, and his intereſt combined to ſhake. 
The union of the Pope with France, Charles well 
knew would inſtantly expoſe his dominions in 
Italy to be attacked. The Venetians he foreſaw, 
would probably follow the example of a Pon- 
tiff, who was conſidered as a model of political 
dom among the Italians; and thus at a junc- 
ture when he felt himſelf ſcarce equal to the bur- 
den of the preſent war, he would be overwhelmed 
with the weight of a new confederacy againſt him, 


F. Paul, 100. Pallavic, 163. 
| At 
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Boos VIL At the ſame time, the Turks, almoſt unreſiſted, 
1544, made ſuch progreſs in Hungary, reducing town 


after town, that they approached near to the con- 
fines of the Auſtrian provinces. Above all theſe, 
the extraordinary progreſs of the Proteſtant doc- 
trines in Germany, and the dangerous combina- 
tion into which the Princes of that profeſſion had 
entered, called for his immediate attention. Al- 


moſt one half of Germany had revolted from the 


eſtabliſned church; the fidelity of the reſt was 
much ſhaken; the nobility of Auſtria had demand- 
ed of Ferdinand the free exerciſe of religion ; the 
Bohemians, among whom ſome ſeeds of the doc- 
trines of Huſs ſtill remained, openly favoured the 
new opinions; the archbiſhop of Cologne, with a 
zeal rare among eccleſiaſticks, had begun the re- 
formation of his dioceſe; nor was it poſſible, unleſs 
ſome timely and effectual check were given to the 
ſpirit of innovation, to foreſee where it would end. 
He himſelf had been a witneſs, in the late diet, to 
the preremptory and deciſive tone which the Pro- 
teſtants had now aſſumed; and had ſeen how, 
from confidence in their number and union, they 
had forgotten the humble ſtile of their firſt peti- 
tions, having grown to ſuch boldneſs as openly to 
deſpiſe the Pope, and to ſhew no great reverence 
for the Imperial dignity itſelf, If, therefore, he 
wiſhed to maintain either the ancient religion, or 
his own authority, and would not chuſe to dwin- 
dle into a mere nominal head of the Empire, ſome 
vigorous effort was requiſite, which could not be 
made during a war that required the greateſt ex- 
ertion of his ſtrength againſt a foreign and power- 
ful enemy. 


SUCH being the Emperor's inducements to 
peace, he had the addreſs to frame the treaty 
of Creſpy ſo as to promote all the ends which he 

i Iluanhafty, Hiſt. Hung. 197.  * Sleid. 285. 

| had 
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had in view. By coming to an agreement with Peer VIE 
Francis, he took from the Pope all proſpect of ad- 4. 
vantage in courting the friendſhip of that Mo- 
narch in preference to his. By the proviſo with 
regard to a war with the Turks, he not only de- 
prived Solyman of a powerful ally, but turned the 
arms of that ally againſt him. By a private arti- 
cle, not inſerted in the treaty that it might not 
raiſe any unſeaſonable alarm, he agreed with Fran- 
cis that both ſhould exert all their influence and 
power in order to procure a general council, to 
aſſert its authority, and to exterminate the proteſ- 
tant hereſy our of their dominions. This cut oft 
all hopes of aſſiſtance which the confederates of 
Smalkalde might expect from the French King; 
and leſt their ſollicitations, or his jealouſy of an 
ancient rival, ſhould hereafter tempt Francis to ſor- 
get this engagement, he left him embarraſſed with 
a war againſt England, which would put it out of 
his power to take any part in the affairs of Ger- 
many. 


HE NR, poſſeſſed at all times with an high idea War cen- 
of his own power and importance, felt, in the moſt at 
ſenſible manner, the neglect with which the Em- France 
peror had treated him in concluding a ſeparatej,,a. 
peace. But the ſituation of his affairs was ſuch as 
ſomewhat alleviated the mortification which this 
occaſioned. For though he was obliged to recal 
the Duke of Norfolk from the ſiege of Montreuil, 
becauſe the Flemiſh troops received orders to Septet. 14. 
retire, Bologne had ſurrendered hefore the ne- 
gociations at Creſpy were brought to an iſſue. 
While elated with vanity on account of this con- 
queſt, and inflamed with indignation againſt 
the Emperor, the ambaſſadors whom Francis 


1 Seck. I. ii 496. 
| ſent 


44. THE REIGN OF THE 2 
Boos VII. ſent to make overtures of Peace found him too „ 
arrogant to grant what was moderate or equi- 
table. His demands were indeed extravagant, 
and made in the tone of a conqueror; that Fran- 
cis ſhould renounce his alliance with Scotland, 
and not only pay up the arrears of former debts, 3? 
but reimburſe the money which he had expended 7 
in the preſent war. Francis though ſincerely de- 
firous of peace, and willing to yield a great dea! 
in order to obtain it, being now free from the 
preſſure of the Imperial arms, rejected theſe igno- X# 
minions propoſitions with diſdain; and Henry 
departing for England, hoſtilities continued be- 
tween the two nations n. | 


1544. 


The dau- Tx treaty of peace, how acceptable ſoever 

_ phin difati-tg the people of France, whom it delivered from 

the peace of the dread of an enemy who had penetrated into 

1 Crelpy. the heart of the kingdom, was loudly complained 
lf of by the dauphin. He conſidered it as a mani- 
1 feſt proof of the King his father's extraordinary 
partiality towards his younger brother, now Duke 
of Orleans, and complained that from his eager- 
neſs to gain an eſtabliſhment for a favourite ſon, 
he had facrificed the honour of the kingdom, and 
renounced the moſt antient and valuable rights 
of the crown, But as he durſt not venture to of- 
fend the King by refuſing to ratify it, though ex- 
tremely deſirous at the ſame time of ſecuring to 
himſelf the privilege of reclaiming what was now 
alienated fo much to his detriment, he ſecretly 
proteſted, in pteſence of ſome of his adherents, 
againſt the whole tranſaction; and declared what- 
ever he ſhould be obliged to do in order to con- 
firm it, null in itſelf, and void of all obligation. 
The parliament of Thoulouſe, probably by the 
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XZ vered his ſubjects from the miſeries of an invaſi- 
on, as with the proſpect of acquiring an indepen- 
dent ſettlement for his ſon at no greater price than 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


3 Francis, highly pleafed as well with having deli- 


the renouncing conqueſts to which he had no juſt 


claim; titles which had hitherto proved the ſource 


of expence or difaſters to the nation; and rights 
"XZ grown to be obſolete and of no value; ratified the 
treaty with great joy. Charles, within the time 
2 preſcribed by the treaty, declared his intention of 
giving Ferdinand's daughter in marriage to the 
Danke of Orleans, together with the dutchy of 
Milan as her dowry*. Every circumſtance ſeem- 
Zed to promiſe the continuance of peace. The 
Emperor, cruelly afflicted with the gout, appear- 
ed to be in no condition to undertake any enter- 
prize where great activity was requiſite, or much 
* fatigue to be endured. He himſelf felt this, or 
2 wiſhed at leaſt that it ſhould be believed; and 
2 being ſo much diſabled by this excruciating diſ- 
2 temper, when a French ambaſlador followed him 
to Bruſſels in order to be preſent at his ratification 
of the treaty of peace, that it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty he ſigned his name, he obſerved, that 
there was no great danger of his violating theſe 
articles, as a hand that could (ſcarce hold a pen, 
was little able to brandiſh a lance. 


Tur violence of his diſeaſe confined the Em- 
peror ſeveral months in Bruſſels, and was the ap- 
parent caule of putting off the execution of the 
vaſt ſchemes which he had formed in order to 
humble the Proteſtant party in Germany. But 
there were other reaſons for this delay. For, how 


Recueil de Traitez, t. ii. 235, 238. Recueil 
dee Traitez, t. ii. 238. 
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The Emper- 
or's ſchemes 
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1544.) ned him to undertake this enterprize, the natur 


of that great body which he was about to attac 
as well as the ſituation of his own affairs, made? 
neceſſary to deliberate long, to proceed with cas 


tion, and not to throw aſide too ſuddenly the ve 
under which he had hitherto concealed his rei 
ſentiments and ſchemes. He was ſenſible that th: 


Proteſtants, conſcious of their own ſtrength, bu 


under continual apprehenſions of his deſigns, hat 
all the boldneſs of a powerful party, and all th 
zealouſy of a feeble faction; and were no lei 
quick-ſighted to diſcern the firſt appearance « 
danger, than ready to take arms in order to rept 


it. At the ſame time, he continued involved i 


a Turkiſh war; and though, in order to delive 
himſelf from this incumbrance, he had determi 
ned to ſend an envoy to the Porte with moſt ad 
vantageous and even ſubmiſſive overtures of peace 
the reſolutions of that haughty court were ſo un 


prevalent ſoever the motives were which determi 5 
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certain, that before theſe were known it wou 


have been the height of imprudence to har 
kindled the flames of civil war in his own dom 
nions. 


The Pope Ufo this account, he appeared diſlatisfie: 


tummons 


zeneral with a bull iſſued by the Pope immediately aſte 


council tio the peace of Creſpy, ſummoning the council“ 


meet at k 
Trent. aſſemble at Trent early next ſpring, and exhor: 


Novem. 19. jng all Chriſtian Princes to embrace the opporti 
nity that the preſent happy interval of tranquillit 
afforded them, of ſuppreſſing thoſe hereſies hic 


threatened to ſubvert whatever was ſacred or ve 


nerable among Chriſtians. But after ſuch 1. 


ſlight expreſſion of diſlike as was neceſlary in or 
der to cover his deſigns, he determined to coul! 
tenance the council, which might become no iin. 


conſiderable inſtrument towards accompliſhing hs ; 
projects, and therefore not only appointed amber? 
{ads 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


EZ cadors to appear there in his name, but ordered Beer VI. 


the eccleſiaſticks in his dominions to attend at the - 


time n 


Socn were the Emperor's views, when the Im. „ 


: | perial diet, after ſeveral prorogations, was opened yy War 
The Proteſtants, who enjoyed the March 24. 


at Worms. 
free exerciſe of their religion by a very precarious 
tenure, having no other ſecurity: for it than the re- 


Z ceſs of the laſt diet, which was to continue in 


force only until the meeting of a council, wiſhed 
earneſtly to eſtabliſh that important privilege up- 
on ſome firmer baſis, and to hold it by a perpetu- 
al not a temporary title, But, inſtead of offering 
them any additional ſecurity, Ferdinand opened 
the diet with obſerving, that there were two points, 
chiefly, which required conſideration, the proſecu- 


tion of the war againſt the Turks, and the ſtate 


of religion; that the former was the moſt urgent, 
as Solyman, after Panguenng, the greateſt part of 
Hungary, was now ready to fall upon the Auſtrian 


2 provinces, that the Emperor, who, from the be- 
geinning of his reign, had neglected no opportuni- 


ty of annoying this formidable enemy, and with 


the hazard of his own perſon had reſiſted his at- 
tacks, being animated ſtill with the ſame zeal, 


had now conſented to ſtop ſhort. in the career of 


his ſucceſs againſt France, that, in conjunction 


with his antient rival, he might turn his arms with 
greater vigour againſt the common adverſary of 
the Chriſtian. faith; that it became all the mem- 
bers of the Empire to ſecond theſe pious endea- 


yours of its head; that, therefore, they ought, 


without delay, to vote him ſuch effectual aid as 


both their duty and their intereſt called upon them 


to furniſh, that the controverſies about religion 


F. Faul, tos l 
„ | were 
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Boox vil. were (6 intricate, and of ſuch difficult diſcuſſion,” F 


——. | 6 | Aj 3 $4 | | 2 
754% AS to give no hope of its being poſſible to bring 


Ferdinand them at preſent to any final iſſue; that by per- 
quires he verance and repeated ſollicitations the Empery ® 


«krow- had at length prevailed on the Pope to call a our 
ge the 


Council. Cil, for which they had fo often wiſhed and pet“ 


tioned , that the time appointed for its meeting ® 


was now come, and both parties ought to wait fo” 
its decrees, and fubmit to them as the deciſions 
the univerſal church. FM 


Tux popiſh members of the diet received thi; 
declaration with great applauſe, and ſignified their 
entire acquieſcence in every particular which it 
contained. The Proteſtants expreſſed great ſur 
prize at propofitions, which were fo manifeſtly re. 


pugvant to the receſs of the former diet; the) 
infiſted that the queſtions with regard to religion, 


as firſt in dignity and importance, ought to come 
ring the free exerciſe of their religion touched 
1 52 fill more nearly, nor could they proſecute 


a foreign war with fpirit, while follicitons and con- 
cerned about their domeſtic tranquillity ; that ii 
the latter were once rendered firm and permanent, 
they would concur with their countrymen in puſnu- 


ing the former, and yield to none of them in ac 
3 or zeal. But if the danger from the Turk- 
iln dt 


in religion, they required that à diet ſnould be 


inſtantly 13 to which the final ſettlement 
igious diſputes ſhould be referred; and 


of their re 


that in the mean time the decree of the former 
diet concerning religion ſhould be explained in a 
point which they deemed eſſential. By the re- 


ſh arms was indeed fo imminent, as not to admit 
of ſuch a delay as would be occafioned by an im- 
mediate examination of the controverted points 
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firſt under deliberation; that alarming as the pro- 
gteſs of the Turks was to all Germany, the ſecu - 


fon, Þ 
br ing £ 
perſe. 
pern 
cou, 


pet gan to ſuſpect that their adverſaries might take 
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it for 
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eſs of Spires it was provided, that they ſhould bog: vu. 
njoy unmoleſted the public exerciſe of their re- Lac. | 


igion, until the meeting of a legal council; but 
as the Pope had now called a council, to which 
erdinand had required them to ſubmit, they be- 


advantage of an ambiguity in the terms of the 
receſs, and pretending that the event therein men- 


tioned had taken place, might pronounce them to 
be no longer entitled to the ſame indulgence. In 
order to guard againſt this interpretation, they re- 
= newed their former remonſtrances againſt a conn- 


cil called to meet without the bounds of the Em- 


pite, ſummoned by the Pope's authority, and in 


which he aſſumed the right of preſiding; and de- 


| clared that, notwithſtanding the convocation of 
any ſuch illegal aſſembly, they ſtil held the receſs 


of the late diet to be in full force. 


Ar other junctures, when the Emperor thought * 
rives a 


it of advantage to ſooth and gain the Proteſtants, worms. 


he had deviſed expedients for giving them fatis- 
faction with regard to demands ſeemingly more 
extravagant; but his views at preſent being very 
different, Ferdinand by his command adhered in- 
flexibly to his firſt propoſitions, and would make 
no conceſſions which had the moſt remote tenden- 
cy to throw diſcredit on the council, or to weak- 
en its authority. The Proteſtants, on their part, 
were no leſs inflexible; and after much time ſpent 
in fruitleſs endeavours to convince each other, they 
came to no concluſion, Nor did the preſence of 


the Emperor, who upon his recovery arrived at May 15. 


Worms, contribute in any degree to render the 
Proteſtants more compliant. Fully convinced that 
they were maintaining the cauſe of God and of 
truth, they ſhewed themſelves ſuperior to the al- 
lurements of intereſt, or the ſuggeſtions of fear; 


and in proportion as the Emperor redoubled his 


E 3 ſollicitations, 


-- HO THE REIGN OF THE 
Boox VII ſollicitations, or diſcovered his deſigns, their bold. 
neſs ſeems to have increaſed, At laſt they openly 
The Proteſ- declared, that they. would not even deign to vin- 
fans a dicate their tenets in preſence of a council, aſſem- 
—ů 1 1 bled not to examine, but to condemn them; and 
council of that they would pay no regard to an aſſembly held 
Trent. under the influence of a Pope, who had already 
precluded himſelf from all title to act as a judge, 
by his having ſtigmatized their opinions with the 
ame of hereſy, and denounced againſt them the 
avieſt cenſures, which, in the plenitude of his 

uſurped power, he could inflict9. 

Conduct of Wow the Proteſtants, with ſuch union as well 


Maurice of ; K . 
Saxony in AS firmneſs, rejected all intercourſe with the coun- 


this diet. cj], and refuſed their aſſent to the Imperial demands 
in reſpect to the Turkiſh war, Maurice of Saxony 
alone ſhewed an inclination to gratify the Empe- 
ror with regard to both. Though he profeſſed 
an inviolable regard for the Proteſtant religion, 
he aſſumed an appearance of moderation peculiar 
to himſelf, by which he confirmed the favourable 
ſentiments that the Emperor already entertained 
of him, and gradually paved the way for executing 
the ambitious deſigns which always occupied his 
active and enterprizing mind :. His example, how- 
ever, had little influence upon ſuch as agreed with 
him 1n their religious opinions; and Charles per- 
ceived that he could not hope either to procure 
preſent aid from the Proteſtants againſt the Turks, 
or to quiet their fears and jealouſies on account of 
their religion. But as his ſchemes were not yet 
ripe for execution, nor his preparations ſo far ad- 
vanced that he could force their compliance, or 
puniſh their obſtinacy, he artfully concealed his own 
intentions; and that he might augment their ſecu- 
auguſt 4. rity, he appointed a diet to be held at Ratiſbon ear- 
ly next year, in order to adjuſt what was now left 
4 Sleid. 343, &c. Seck. iii. 543, &. Thuan, Hiſtor. lib. 

ii. p. 56. e e e | 
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undetermined; and'previous to it, he agreed that a 5 VIE 


certain number of divines of each party ſhould 
meet, in order to confer upon the points in diſ- 
pute“. 


Bor how far ſoever this appearance of a „„ 
fire to maintain the preſent tranquillity might tants begin , 


have impoſed upon the Proteſtants, the Emperor 


the dangerous deſigns which he was meditating 


Z againſt them, Herman count de Wied, Arch- 


biſhop and Elector of Cologne, a prelate conſpi- 


cuous for his virtue and primitive ſimplicity of 


manners, though not more diſtinguiſhed for learn- 


ing than the other deſcendants of noble families, 
who in that age poſſeſſed moſt of the great bene- 


fices in Germany, having become a proſelyte to 


the doctrines of the Reformers, had begun in the 
year one thouſand five hundred and forty-three, 
| with the aſſiſtance of Melancthon and Bucer, to 
{ aboliſh the ancient ſuperſtition in his dioceſe, and 


to introduce in its place the rites eſtabliſhed a- 
mong the Proteſtants. But the canons of his ca- 
thedral who were not poſſeſſed with the ſame ſpi- 
rit of innovation, and who foreſaw how fatal the 
levelling genius of the new ſect would prove to 
their dignity and wealth, oppoſed, from the be- 
ginning, this unprecedented enterprize of their 


Archbiſhop with all the zeal flowing from reve- 


rence for old inſtitutions, heightened by concern 
for their own intereſt, This oppoſition, which the 
Archbiſhop conſidered only as a new argnment to 


demonſtrate the neceſſity of a reformation, nei- 


ther ſhook his reſolution nor ſlackened his ardour 
in proſecuting his plan. The canons, perceiving 
all their endeavours to check his career to be in- 


# Sleid. 351. 


effectual, 


the Emper- 
was incapable of ſuch uniform and thorough dil- or. ; 


2 ſimulation, as to hide altogether from their view 
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ox VIE. effeftual, ſolemnly proteſted againſt his proceed- | 


ings, and appealed for redreſs to the Pope and | 
Emperor, the former as his eceleſiaſtical, the la- 


ter as his civil ſuperior. This appeal being laid 


before the Emperor, during his reſidence in | 


Worms, he took the canons of Cologne under 
his immediate protection; enjoined them to pro- 
ceed with rigour againſt all who revolted from 
the eſtabliſhed church; prohibited the Archbi 


ſhop to make any innovation in his dioceſe;.and | 
ſummoned him to appear at Bruſſels within thirty 
days, to anſwer the accuſations which ſhould be | 


preferred againſt him*. 


To this clear evidence of his hoſtile intentions“ 


againſt the Proteſtant party, Charles added other 
proofs ſtill more explicit. In his hereditary do- 
minions of the Low-Conntries, he perſecuted all 
who were ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm with unrelent- 
ing vigour. As ſoon as he arrived at Worms, he 
ſilenced the Proteſtant preachers in that city. He 
allowed an Italian monk to inveigh againſt the 
Lutherans from the pulpit of his chapel, and to 
call upon him, as he regarded the favour of God, 
to exterminate that peſtilent hereſy. He dil- 


patched the embaſſy, which has been already men- 


tioned, to Conſtantinople, with overtures of peace, 
that he might be free from any apprehenſions of 
danger or interruption from that quarter. Nor 
did any of theſe ſteps, or their dangerous tenden- 
cy, eſcape the jealous obſervation of the Proteſ- 
tants, or fail to alarm their fears, and to excite 
their ſollicitude for the ſafety of their ſect. 


Me anwHILE Charles's good fortune which pre- 
dominated on all occaſions over that of his rival 


Francis, extricated him out of a difficulty, from 


t Sleid. 310, 340, 351. Seckend, iii. 443, 553. 
which, 
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which, with all his ſagacity and addreſs, he would Boer VII. 
d have found it no eaſy matter to have diſentang- 
t- led himſelf, Juſt about the time when the Duke 
d of Orleans (ſhould have received Ferdinand's Se. 8. 
n daughter in marriage, and together with her the 
r | poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, he died of a peſtilential 
ö fever. By this event, the Emperor was freed from 
n | the neceſſity of giving up an important province 
into the hands of an enemy, or from the indecency 
df of violating a recert and ſolemn engagement, 
y F which muſt have occaſioned an immediate rup- 
e ture with France, He affected, however, to ex- 
preſs great ſorrow for the untimely death of a 
young prince, who was to have been fo nearly 
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8 allied to him; but he carefully avoided entering 
1 into any freſh diſcuſſions concerning the Milaneſe, 
: and would not liſten to a propoſal which came 
{F from Francis of new modelling the treaty of Creſ- 
pp, ſo as to make him ſome reparation for the 
1 advantages which he had loſt by the demiſe of 


his ſon. In the more active and vigorous part 
of Francis's reign, a declaration of war would 
| have been the certain and inſtantaneous conſe- 
MO quence of ſuch a flat refuſal to comply with a de- 
| mand ſeemingly ſo equitable; but the declining 
{tate of his own health, the exhauſted condition 
of his kingdoms, together with the burden of the 
war againſt England, obliged him, at preſent to 
diſſemble his reſentment, and to put off thoughts 
of revenge to ſome other juncture. In conſe- 
quence of this event, the unfortunate Duke of Sa- 
voy loſt all hope of obtaining the reſtitution of 
his territories, and the rights or claims relinquiſh- 
ed by the treaty of Creſpy, returned in full force to 
the crown of France, to ſerve as pretexts for fu- 
ture wars®, 
Uro the firſt intelligence of the Duke of Or- 
leans's death, the confederatesof Smalkalde flatter- 


* Balcarit Comment. 769. Paruta. Hiſt. Venet. iv. p. 177. 
ed 


54 
Boox VII. eq themſelves that the eſſential alterations which it 
© occaſioned could ſcarce fail of producing a rupture, 
The Pope which would prove the means of their ſafety. But 


grants the 
dutchies of 
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they were not more diſappointed with regard to 


Parma and this, than in their expectations from an event 


Placentia to 


bis fon, 


which ſeemed to be the certain prelude of a quar- 
re] between the Emperor and the Pope. Paul, 
whoſe paſſion for aggrandizing his family, increaſ- 
ed as he advanced in years, and as he ſaw the 
dignity and power which they derived immediate- 
ly from him becoming more precarious, finding 
that he could not bring the Emperor to approve 
of his ambitious ſchemes, ventured, though at the 
riſque of incurring his diſpleaſure, to grant his fon 
Peter Lewis the inveſtiture of Parma and Placentia. 
At a time when a great part of Europe inveighed 
openly againſt the corrupt manners and exorbitant 
power of Eccleliaſtics, and when a council was 
ſummoned to reform the diforders in the church, 
this indecent grant of ſuch a principality to a ſon 
of whoſe illegitimate birth the Pope ought to have 
been aſhamed, and whoſe licentious morals all 
good men deteſted, gave general offence. Some 
Cardinals in the Imperial intereſt remonſtrated 
againſt ſuch an unbecoming alienation of the pa- 
trimony of the church; the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
would not be preſent at the ſolemnity of his en- 
feofment ; and the Emperor preremptorily refu- 
ſed, upon pretext that theſe cities were part of the 
Milaneſe ſtare, to confirm the deed of inveſtiture. 
But both the Emperor and Pope being intent up- 
on one common object in Germany, ſacrificed 
their particular paſſions to that public cauſe, and 
ſuppreſſed the emotions of jealouſy or reſentment 
which were riſing on this occaſion, that they might 
Jointly purſue what each eſteemed of greater im- 
portance *. 


* Paruta, Hiſt. Venet. iv. 178. Pallavii 180. 
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Abou this time the peace of Germany was Boox VII. 


diſturbed by a violent but ſhort eruption of Henry 


Duke of Brunſwick, This Prince, though ſtill Henry Sf 


Br uniwick 


ſtript of his dominions, which the Emperor held kindes x 
jn ſequeſtration, until his differences with the con- war in Ger- 


federates of Smalkalde ſhould be adjuſted, poſſeſ- 


ſed however ſo much credit in Germany that he 
undertook to raiſe for the French King a conſi- 
derable body of troops to be employed in the war 
againſt England. The money ſtipulated for this 
purpoſe was duly advanced by Francis; the troops 
were levied; but Henry, inſtead of leading them 
towards France, ſuddenly entered his own domi- 
nions at their head, in hopes of recovering them 
before any army could be aſſembled to oppoſe him. 
The confederates were not more ſurprized at this 
unexpected attack, then the King of France was aſ- 
toniſhed at a mean thieviſh fraud ſo unbecoming 
the character of a Prince. But the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, with incredible expedition, collected as ma- 
ny men as put a ſtop to the progreſs of Henry's 
undiſciplined forces, and being joined by his ſon- 
in-law Maurice, and ſome of the troops of the 
Elector of Saxony, he gained ſuch advantages over 
Henry, who was raſh and bold in forming his 
ſchemes, but feeble and undetermined in execu- 
ting them, as obliged him to diſband his army, 
and to ſurrender himſelf together with his eldeſt 


ſon prifoners at diſcretion. He was kept in cloſe 


confinement, until a new reverſe of affairs pro- 
cured him liberty !“. 


As this defeat of Henry's wild enterprize ad- 
ded new reputation to the arms of the Proteſtants, 


1546. 
The Refor- 


mation of 


the reformation of the Palatinate brought a great the Palati- 


acceſſion of ſtrength to their party. Frederick, e. 


who ſucceeded his brother Lewis in that Electorate, 


Sleid. 352. Seck. iii. 567. 
had 
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Jan. 10. 


The council 
aſſembles at 


Trent, 
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Boox VI. had long been ſuſpected of a ſecret propenſity to 


the doctrines of the Reformers, which, upon his 
acceſſion to the principality, he openly manifeſt- 
ed. But as he expected that ſomething effectual 
towards a general and legal eſtabliſhment of reli- 
gion would be the fruit of ſo many diets, confe- 
rences, and negociations, he did not, at firſt, at- 
tempt any public innovation in his dominions. 
Finding all theſe iſſue in nothing, he thought him- 
ſelf called, at length, to countenance by his autho- 
rity the ſyſtem which he approved of, and to gra- 
tify the wiſhes of his ſubjects, who by their inter- 
courſe with the Proteſtant ſtates had univerſally 


imbibed their opinions. As the warmth and im- | 


petuoſity which accompanied the ſpirit of Refor- 
mation in its firſt efforts had ſomewhat abated, 
this change was made with great order and regu- 
larity ; the ancient rights were abohſhed, and new 
forms introduced without any act of violence, or 
fymptom of diſcontent. Though Frederick adopt- 
ed the religious ſyſtem of the Proteſtants, he imi- 
tated the example of Maurice, and did not accede 
to the league of Smalkalde =. 


A rFEw weeks before this revolution in the Pa- 
latinate, the general council was opened with the 
accuftomed ſolemnities at Trent. The eyes of the 
Catholick ſtates were turned with much expecta- 
tion towards an aſſembly, which all had conſider- 
ed as a natural and adequate remedy for the diſ- 
orders of the church when they firſt broke out, 
though many were afraid that it was now too late 
to hope for great benefit from it, when the mala- 
dy, by being ſuffered to make progreſs during 
twenty eight years, had become inveterate, and 
grown to ſuch extreme violence. The Pope by 


z Sleid. 356. Seck. I. iii. 616. 
| his 
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his laſt bull of convocation, had appointed the —— — 
meeting to be held in March. But his views and 
' thoſe of the Emperor were fo different, that al- 
moſt the whole year was ſpent in negociations. 
| Charles, who foreſaw that the rigorous decrees of 
the council againſt the Proteſtants would ſoon 
drive them, in ſelf-defence as well as from reſent- 
ment, to ſome deſperate extreme, laboured to put 
off its meeting until his warlike preparations were 
fo far advanced, that he might be in a condition 
to ſecond its deciſions by the force of his arms. 
The Pope, who had early ſent to Trent the le- 
gates who were to preſide in his name, knowing 
to what contempt it would expoſe his authority, 
and what ſuſpicions it would beget of his intenti- 
ons, if the fathers of the council! ſhould remain in 
a ſtate of inaCtivity, when the church was in ſuch 
danger as to require their imtnediate and vigorous 
interpoſition, inſiſted either upon tranſlating the 
council to ſome city in Italy, or upon ſuſpending 
its proceedings at that juncture, or upon authori- 
ling it to begin its deliberations immediately. 
The Emperor rejected the two former as equally 
offenſive to the Germans of every denamination, 
but finding it impoſſible to elude the latter, he 
propoſed that the council fhould begin with re- 
forming the diſorders in the church, before it pro- 
ceeded to examine or define articles of Faith. 
This was the very thing which the court of Rome 
dreaded moſt, and which had prompted it to em- 
ploy ſo many artifices in order to prevent the 
meeting of ſuch a dangerous judicatory. Paul, 
though more compliant than ſome of his prede- 
ceſfors with regard to calling a council, was no leſs 
jealous than they had been of its juriſdiction, and 
law what matter of triumph ſuch a method of pro- 
ceeding would afford the heretics. He apprehend- 
ed conſequences not only humbling but fatal to 
the 
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the papal fee, if the council came to conſider an 
inqueſt into abuſes as their only buſineſs; or if in- 


ferior prelates were allowed to gratify their own 
envy and peeviſhneſs by preſcribing rules to thoſe 
who were exalted above them in dignity and 
power. Without liſtening, therefore, to this inſi- 
dious propoſal of the Emperor, he e his 
legates to open the council. 


T Rx firſt ſeſſion was ſpent in matters of form, 
In a ſubſequent one, it was agreed that the fram- 
ing of a confeſſion of faith, containing all the arti- 
cles which the church required its members to be- 


lieve, ought to be the firſt and principal buſineſs of | | 


the council; but that at the ſame time, it ſhould 
give attention to what was neceſſary towards the 
reformation of manners and diſcipline. From this 
firſt ſymptom of the ſpirit with which the council 
was animated, from the high tone of authority 
which the legates who preſided in it aſſumed, and 
from the implicit deference with which moſt of 
the members followed their directions, the Proteſ- 
tants conjectured: with eaſe what deciſions they 
might expect. It aſtoniſhed them, however, to 
ſee forty prelates, (for no greater number was yet 
aſſembled) aſſume authority as repreſentatives of 
the univerſal church, and proceed to determine the 
moſt important points of doCtrine in its name. 
Senſible of this indecency, as well as of the ridi- 
cule with which it might be attended, the council 
advanced ſlowly in its deliberations, and all its 
proceedings were for ſome time languiſhing and 
feeble . As ſoon as the confederates of Smalkalde 
received information of the opening of the coun- 
cil, they publiſhed a long manifeſto- containing 
a renewal of their proteſt againſt its meeting, to- 
gether with the reaſons which induced them to 


F. Paul. 120, &c. Pallavic. p. 180. &c. 
decline 
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peror, meanwhile, were ſo little ſollicitous to quick- 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 
decline its juriſdiftions>, The Pope and Em- Boos VIL 


en or add vigour to its operations, as plainly dit- 
covered that ſome object of greater importance 
occupied and intereſted them. 


Tux Proteſtants, as they were not inattentive appreken- 


| : b _ fions of the 
or unconcerned ſpectators of their motions, enter 8 


tained every day more violent ſuſpicions of their 
intentions, and received intelligence from differ- 
ent quarters of the machinations carrying on a- 
gainſt them. The King of England informed 
them, that the Emperor having long reſolved to 
exterminate their opinions, would not fail to em- 
ploy this interval of tranquillity which he now en- 
joyed, as the moſt favourable juncture for carry- 
ing his deſign into execution. The merchants of 
Augſburg, which was at that time a city of ex- 
tenſive trade, received advice by means of their 
correſpondents in Italy, among whom were ſome 
who ſecretly favoured the Proteſtant cauſee, that 
a dangerous confederacy againſt it was forming 
between the Pope and Emperor. In confirmation 
of this, they heard from the Low-Countries that 
Charles had iſſued orders, though with every pre- 
caution which could keep the meaſure concealed, 
for raiſing troops both there and in other parts of 
his dominions. Such -a variety of information, 
corroborating all that their own jealouſy or ob- 
ſervation led them to apprehend, left the Proteſ- 
tants little reaſon to doubt of the Emperor's hoſ- 


tile intentions. Under this impreſſion, the depu- Their deii- 
ties of the confederates of Smalkalde aſſembled Þ**ti99+- 


at Frankfort, and by communicating their intelli- 
gence and ſentiments to each other, reciprocally 
heightened their ſenſe of the impending danger. 
But their union was not ſuch as their ſituation re- 


> Seckend, l. iii. 602, &c. o Seck. I. iii. 579. 
quired, 
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Beox VII. moon i: quires, or the preparations of their enemies ren- 


1546. 


might have qualifie 


——qdered neceſſary. Their league had now ſubſiſted 
ren years. Among fo many members whole terri- 
tories were intermingled with each other, and who, 
according to the cuſtom of Germany, had created 
an infinite variety of mutual rights and claims by 
intermarriages, alliances, and contracts of differ- 
ent kinds, ſubjects of jealouſy and diſcord had un- 
avoidably ariſen, Some of the confederates, be- 


ing connected with the Duke of Brunſwick, were 


highly diſguſted with the Landgrave, on account 
of the rigour with which he had treated that raſh 


but unfortunate Prince. Others taxed the Elector 


of Saxony and Landgrave, the heads of the league, 
with having involved the members in unneceſſary 
and exorbitant expences by their profuſeneſs or want 


of oeconomy. The views, likewiſe, of theſe two 


great Princes, who, by their ſuperior power and 
authority, influenced and direQted the whole 


body, being extremely different, rendered alt its 


motions languid, at a time when the utmoſt vi- 
gour and diſpatch were requiſite. The Landgrave, 
of a violent and enterprizing temper, but not for- 
getful, amidſt his zeal for religion, of the uſual 
maxims of human policy, inſiſted that the danger 
which threatened them, being manifeſt and una- 
voidable, they ſhould have recourſe to the moſt 
effectual expedient for ſecuring their own ſafety, 

courting the protection of the Kings of France 


and England, or by joining in alliance with the 


proteſtant cantons of Swiſſerland, from whom they 
might expect ſuch powerful and preſent aſſiſtance 
as their ſituation demanded. The Elector on the 
other hand, with the moſt upright intentions of 
any Prince in that a age, and with talents which 
him abundantly for the 

adminiſtration of government in any tranquil 
period, was poſſeſſed with ſuch ſuperſtitious vene- 
ration for all the parts of the Lutheran ſyſtem 
and 
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and ſuch bigotted attachment to all its tenets, as B4ox VII. 


made him averſe to an union with thoſe who 4. 
fered from him in any article of faith, and render- 
ed him very incapable of undertaking its defence 
in times of difficulty and danger. He ſeemed to 
think, that the concerns of religion were to be re- 
gulated entirely by principles and maxims dif— 
ferent from thoſe which apply tothe common af- 
fairs of life; and being ſway ed too much by the 
opinions of Lather who was not. only a ſtranger to 
the rules of political conduct, hut deſpiſed them; 

he often diſcovered an uncomply ing ſpirit Which 
proved of the greateſt detriment to the cauſe that 
he wiſhed to ſupport, Influenced, on-this occaſion, 
hy the fevere and rigid notions of that Reformer, 
he refuſed to enter into any confederacy with 
Francis, becauſe he was a perſecutor of the truth ; 
or to ſollicit the friendſhip of Henry, becauſe. he 
was no leſs impious and profane than the Pope 
himſelf; or even to join in alliance with the Swiſs, 
becauſe they differed from him in ſeveral eſſential 
articles of faith. This diſſention, about a point of 
ſuch conſequence, produced its natural effects. 
Each fecretly cenſured and reproached the other. 
The Landgrave conſidered the Elector as ſettered 
by. narrow prejudices unworthy: of a Prince called 
to act a chief part in a ſcene of ſuch, importance. 
Phe Flector ſuſpected him of looſe principles and 
ambitious views, | which-correſponded i with the 
lacred cauſe in wich: they were engaged. But 
though the Elector's ſeruples prevented their time- 


ly application ſos forpign aid; ahd; the jealouſy or 


diſcontent of thecother; princes ; defeatgd a propoſa 
for renewing their original confedetacy, the term 
during which it-wias 30 continue in force being, 0 
the point of expiring; yet the ſenſe of their con 
mon danger indueedithem to agree wath regard te. 
Vol. Il. F othe: 
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| Boox II. other points, particularly that they would never 
; 1846. acknowledge the aſſembly at Trent as a lawful 
[ council, nor ſuffer the Archbiſhop of Cologne to 
[ be oppreſſed on account of the ſteps which he had 
} taken towards the reformation of his dioceſe «. 
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The nego- THE Landgrave, meanwhile, deſirous of pene- 
ciations withtrating to the bottom of the Emperor's intentions, | 
e Emper- | 
r. wrote to Granvelle, whom he knew to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with all his maſter's ſchemes, | | 
informing him of the ſeveral particulars which | 
raiſed the ſuſpicions of the Proteſtants, and beg- _ 
ging an explicit declaration of what they had to 
fear or to hope, Granvelle, in return, aſſured 
them that the intelligence which they had receiv- 
ed of the Emperor's military preparations was | 
exaggerated, and all their ſuſpicions deſtitute of | 
foundation; that, though in order to guard his | 
frontiers againſt any inſult of the: French or Eng- 
liſh, he had commanded a ſmall body of men to 
be raiſed in the Low-Countries, he was as follic- 
tous as ever to maintain” tranquillity in Germa- | 
ny, „ BR. Fa 


Bor the Emperor's actions did not correſpond 
with theſe profeſſions. For, inſtead of appointing 
men of known moderation and a pacific temper to 
appear in defence of the Cathblic doctrines at the 
conference which had been agreed on, he made 
choice of fierce bigots, attached to their own ſyſ- 
tem with a blind obſtinacy, which rendered all 
hope of recondilement defperate. Malvenda, a 
Spaniſh divine, ho took the conduct of the de- 
bate on the part of the Catholics, managed it with 
all the ſubtle dexterity of a ſcholaſtic meta phyſi- 


Seck. I. ii, 566, 570, 613. - Sleid: 333 leid. 356 
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cian, more ſtudious to perplex his adverſaries than Bon VII. 


to convince them, and more intent on palliating 
error than on diſcovering truth. The Proteſtants 
filled with indignation, as well at his ſophiſtry as 
at ſome regulations which the Emperor endea- 
voured to impoſe on the diſputants, broke off the 
conference abruptly, being fully convinced of the 
Emperor's having had nothing in view but to 
amuſe them, and to gain time for ripening his 
own ſchemes *, 


f Sleid. 358. Seck. I. iii, 620. 
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Boox VIII. HILE appearances of danger daily en- 
"ON creaſed, and the tempeſt which had been 
Death of ſo long a gathering was ready to break forth in 
Luther. all its violence againſt the Proteſtant church, Lu- 
ther was ſaved, by a ſeaſonable death, from feel- 

ing or beholding its deſtructive rage. Having gone, 

though in a declining ſtate of health, and dur- 

ing a rigorous ſeaſon, to his native city of Eyſle- 

ben, in order to compoſe, by his authority, a diſ- 

ſention among the counts of Mansfield, he was 

re. 18. ſeized with a violent inflammation in his ſtomach, 
which in a few days put an end to his life, in 

the ſixty-third year of his age. As he was 

| raiſed 
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raiſed up by providence to be the author of one of B VIII. 


the greateſt and moſt intereſting revolutions re- 
corded in hiſtory, there is not any perſon perhaps 


; | whoſe character has been drawn with ſuch oppo- 
ite colours. In his own age, one party, ſtruck 
with horror and inflamed with rage, when they 


| ſaw with what a daring hand he overturned every 


1 thing which they held to be ſacred, or valued as 
begneficial, imputed to him not only all the defects 


and vices of a man, but the qualities of a dæmon. 


| The other, warmed with admiration and grati- 


tude, which they thought he merited as the reſ- 
torer of light and liberty to the Chriſtian church, 
aſcribed to him perfections above the condition of 
humanity, and viewed all his actions with a vene- 
ration bordering on that which ſhould be paid 
only to thoſe who are guided by the immediate 


1546. 


inſpiration of heaven. It is his own conduct, not His charace 


the undiſtinguiſhing cenſure or the exaggerated * 


praiſe'of his contemporaries, which ought to regu- 
late the opinions of the preſent age concerning him. 
Zeal for what he regarded as truth, undaunted 
iatrepidity to maintain it, abilities both natural 
and acquired to defend it, and unwearied induſtry 
to propagate it, are virtues which ſhine fo conſpi- 
cuoufly in every part of his behaviour, that 
even his enemies muſt allow him to have poſ- 
ſeſſed them in an eminent degree. To theſe may 
be added with equal juſtice, ſuch purity and even 
auſterity of manners, as became one who aſſumed 
the character of a Reformer; ſuch ſanctity of lite 
as ſuited the doctrine which he delivered; and 
ſuch perfect diſintereſtedneſs as affords no flight 
preſumption of his ſincerity. Superior to all ſel- 
fiſh conſiderations, a ſtranger to the elegancies of 
life, and deſpiſing its pleaſures, he left the ho- 
nours and emoluments of the church to his diſci- 
ples, remaining ſatisfied himſelf in his original 
ſtate of profeſſor in the univerſity, and paſtor of 

F 3 | the 
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Peer VIII. the town of Wittemberg, with the moderate ap- FT 


1246, pointments annexed to theſe offices. His extraor- | 


dinary qualities were allayed with no inconſider— 
able mixture of human frailty and human paſſi. 


ons, Theſe, however, were of ſuch a nature, that 


they cannot be imputed to malevolence or cor- 
ruption of heart, but ſeem to have taken their riſe 
from the ſame ſource with many of his virtues, 
his mind forcible and vehement in all its opera- 
tions, rouzed by great objects, or agitated by vio- 
lent paſſions, broke out, on many occaſions, with 
an impetuoſity which aſtoniſhes men of feeble: 
fpirits, or ſuch as are placed in a more tranquil 
Ituation. By carrying ſome praiſe-worthy diſpo- 
ſitions to exceſs, he bordered ſometimes on what 
was culpable, and was often betrayed into actions 
which expoſed him to cenſure. His confidence 
that his own opinions were well founded, ap- 
proached to arrogance; his courage in aſſerting 
them, to raſhneſs; his firmneſs in adhering to 
them, to obſtinacy ; and his zeal in confuting his 
adverſaries, to rage and ſcurrility. Accuſtomed 
himſelf to conſider every thing as ſubordinate to 
truth, he expected the ſame deference for it from 
other men; and without making any allowances 
for their timidity or prejudices, he poured forth 
againſt thoſe, who diſappointed him in this parti- 
cular, a torrent of invective mingled with con- 
tempt. Regardleſs of any diſtinction of rank or 
character when his doctrines were attacked, he 
chaſtiſed all his adverſaries, indiſcriminately, with 
the ſame rough hand; neither the royal dignity 
of Henry VIII. nor the eminent learning and abi- 
ties of Eraſmus, ſcreened them from the ſame 
groſs abuſe with which he treated Tetzel or 
Eccius. 


Bur theſe indecencies of which Luther was guil- 


ty, muſt not be 1mputed wholly to the violence of 
| his 
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his temper. They ought to be charged in part on 
the manners of the age. Among a rude people, 
unacquainted with thoſe maxims, which, by put- 
ting continual reſtraint on the paſſions of indivi- 
duals, have poliſhed ſociety and rendered it agree- 
able, diſputes of every kind were managed with 
heat, and ſtrong emotions were uttered in their 
natural language, without reſerve or delicacy. At 
the ſame time, the works of learned men were all 
compoſed in Latin, and they were not only autho- 
rized, by the example of eminent writers in that 
language, to uſe their antagoniſts with the moſt il- 
liberal ſcurrility; but, in a dead tongue, indecen- 
cies of every kind appear leſs ſhocking than in a 
living language, whoſe idioms and phraſes ſeem 
groſs, becauſe they are familiar. 


Ix paſſing judgment upon the characters of 
men, we ought to try them by the principles and 
maxims of their o] age, not by thoſe of another. 
For, although virtue and vice are at all times the 


ſame, manners and cuſtoms vary continually. Some 


parts of Luther's behaviour, which to us appear 
moſt culpable, gave no diſguſt to his eontempora- 
ries. It was even by ſome of thoſe qualities, 
which we are now apt to blame, that he was fitted 
for accompliſhing the great work which he under- 
took. To rouze mankind, when ſunk in ignorance 
or ſuperſtition, and to encounter the rage of bi- 
gotry, armed with power, required the utmoſt ve- 
hemence of zeal, and a temper daring to excels. 
A gentle call would neither have reached, nor 
have excited thoſe to whom it was addreſſed. A 
ſpirit, more amiable, but leſs vigorous than Lu- 
ther's, would have ſhrunk back from the dangers, 
which he braved and furmounted. Towards the 


cloſe of Luther's life, though without any per- 
ceptible 
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Boox VIII. ceptible declenſion of his zeal or abilities, the in- 


firmities of his temper increaſed upon him, ſo that 


he grew daily more peeviſh, more iraſcible, ang 
more impatient of contradiction. Having lived | 
to be witneſs of his own amazing ſucceſs; to ſce 
a great part of Europe embrace his doctrines; and | 


to ſhake the foundation of the Papal throne, be- 
fore which the mightieſt Monarchs had trembled, 
he diſcovered, on tome occaſions, ſymptoms of va- 
nity and ſelf-applauſe. He muſt have been in- 
deed more than man, if, upon contemplating al! 
that he actually accompliſhed, he had never felt 
any ſentiment of this kind riſing in his breaſt*, 


Sou time before his death he felt his ſtrength 
declining, his conſtitution being worn out by a 
prodigious multiplicity of buſineſs, added to the 
labour of diſcharging his minifterial function with 
untemitting diligence, to the fatigue of conſtant 
ſtudy, beſides the compoſition of works as volu- 
minous as if he had enjoyed uninterrupted leiſure 
and retirement. His natural intrepidity did not 


forſake him at the approach of death; his laſt 
_ converſation with his friends was concerning the 


* A remarkable inſtance of this, as well as of a certain 
ſingularity and elevation of ſentiment, is found in his Laſt 
Will. Though the effects which he had to bequeath were 
very inconſiderable, he thought it neceſſary to make a Teſta- 
ment, but ſcorned to frame it with the uſual legal formalities. 
Notus ſum, ſays he, in cœlo, in terra, & in inferno, & aucto- 
ritatem ad hoc ſufficientem habeo, ut mihi ſoli credatur, cum 
Deus mihi. homini licet damnabili, et wiſerabili peccatori, ex 
paterna miſericordia Evangelium filii ſui crediderit, dederitque 
ut in eo verax & fidelis tuerim, ita ut multi in mundo illud 
per me acceperint, & me pro Doctore veritatis agnoverint, 
preto banno Pape, Cæſaris, Regum, Principum & ſacerdo- 
tum, immo omnium dæmonum odio. Quidni, igitur, ad diſ- 
poſitionem hanc, in re exigua, ſufficiat, ſi adſit manus meæ 
teſtimonium, & dici poſſit, hæc ſcripſit D. Martinus Luther, 
Notarius Dei, & teftis Evangelii ejus. Seck. 1. iii. p. 651. 
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happineſs reſerved for good men in a future world, Beer Nu, 


of which he ſpoke with the fervour and delight 
natural to one who expected and wiſhed to enter 
ſoon upon the enjoyment of it“. The account of 
his death filled the Roman Catholic party with 
exceſhve as well as indecent joy, and damped the 
ſpirits of all his followers; neither party ſuffici- 
ently conſidering that his doctrines were now ſo 
firmly rooted, as to be in a condition to flouriſh 
independent of the hand which firſt had planted 
them. His funeral was cclebrated by order of 
the Elector of Saxony with extraordinary pomp. 
He left ſeveral children by his wife Catharine Bore, 
who ſurvived him; towards the end of the laſt 
century, there were in Saxony ſome of his deſcen- 
dents in decent and honourable ſtations». 


1545. 


Tae Emperor, meanwhile, purſued the plan of TheEmper- 


or endea- 


diſſimuſation with which he had ſet out, employ- vours to a- 


: mule and 
ing every art to amuſe the Proteſtants, and to gehe 


quiet their fears and jealouſies. For this purpoſe Proteftaats. 


he contrived to have an interview with the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, the moſt active of all the confe- 


derates, and the moſt ſuſpicious of his deſigns, Marek 28. 


To him he made ſuch warm profeſſions of his 
concern for the happineſs of Germany, and of his 
averſion to all violent meaſures; he denied, in 
ſuch expreſs terms, his having entered into any 
league, or having begun any military preparations 
which ſhould give cauſe of alarm to the Proteſ- 
tants, as ſeem to have diſpelled all the Land- 
grave's doubts and apprehenſions, and ſent him 


away fully ſatisfied of his pacific intentions. This 


artifice was of great advantage, and effeQually an- 


2 Sleid. 362. Seck. lib. iii. 632, &c. b Seck. 
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Book Ulli, ſwered the purpoſe for which it was intended, 


The Landgrave upon his leaving Spires, where 
he had been admitted to this interview, went to 
Worms, where the Smalkaldic confederates were 
aſſembled, and gave them ſuch a flattering repre- 
ſentation of the Emperor's favourable diſpoſition 
towards them, that they, too apt, as well from the 
temper of the German nation as from the genius 
of all great aſſociations or bodies of men, to be 
flow, and dilatory, and undeciſive in their deli- 
berations, thought there was no neceſſity of tak- 
ing any immediate meaſures againſt danger, which 
appeared to be diſtant or imaginary *. 


Proceedings SUCH events, however, ſoon occurred, as ſtag- 


of the coun- 


gered the credit which the Proteſtants had given 


the Proteſ- to the Emperor's declarations. The council of 


Trent, though ſtill compoſed of a ſmall number 
of Italian and Spaniſh prelates, without a ſingle 
deputy from many of the kingdoms which it aſ- 
ſumed the tight of binding by its decrees, being 


aſhamed of its long inactivity, proceeded now to 


ſettle articles of the greateſt importance. Hav- 
ing begun with examining the firſt and chief point 
in controverſy between the church of Rome and 
the Reformers, concerning the rule which ſhould 
be held ſupreme or deciſive in matters of faith, 
the council, by its infallible authority, determi- 
ned, That the books to which the deſignation 
of Apecryphal hath been given, are of equal au- 
thority with thoſe which were received by the 
Jews and primitive Chriſtians into the ſacred 
canon ; that the traditions handed down from 
the apoſtolic age, and preſerved in the church, 
are entitled to as much regard as the doctrines 


e Sleid. Hiſt. 367, 373. 
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and precepts which the inſpired authors have Boos Vill, 
committed to writing; that the Latin tranſlation 
of the Scriptures, made or reviſed by St. Jerome, 
and known by the name of the Yulgare tranſlati- 
on, ſhould be read in churches, and appealed to 
in the ſchools as authentic and canonical. Againſt 
all who diſclaimed the truth of theſe tenets, ana- 
themas were denounced in the name and by the 
authority of the Holy Ghoſt. The deciſion of 
theſe points, which undermined the main pillar 
of the Lutheran ſyſtem, was a plain warning to 
the Proteſtants what judgment they might expect 
when the council ſhould have leiſure to take into 
conſideration the particular and ſubordinate arti- 
cles of their Creed®. 


1846 
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Tris diſcovery of the councils readineſs to 
condemn their opinions, was ſoon followed by a 
ſtriking inſtance of the Pope's reſolution to pu- 
niſh ſuch as embraced them, The appeal of the 
canons of Cologne againft their Archbiſhop hav- 
ing been carried to Rome, Paul eagerly ſeized on 
that opportunity, both of diſplay ing the extent 
of his own authority, and of teaching the Ger- 
man eccleſiaſtics the danger of revolting from the 
eſtabliſhed church. As no perſon appeared in 
behalf of the Archbiſhop, he was held to be con- 
victed of the crime of hereſy, and a Papal bu!] April 15: 
was iſſued, depriving him of his eccleſiaſtical 
dignity, inflicting on him the ſentence of excom- 
munication, and abſolving his ſubjects from the 
oath of allegiance which they had taken to him 
as their civil ſuperior. The countenance which 
he had given to the Lutheran hereſy was the on- 
ly crime imputed to him, as well as the only rea- 
jon aſſigned to juſtify the extraordinary rigour of 


4 F. Paul. 141. Pallav. 206. 
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this decree. The Proteſtants could ſcarce believe 
that Paul, how zealous ſoever to deſend the eſta- 
bliſhed ſyſtem, or to humble thoſe who invaded 
it, would have ventured to proceed to ſuch extre- 
mities againſt a Prince and Elector of the Empire, 
without having previouſly ſecured ſuch powerful 
protection as would render his cenſure fomething 
more than an impotent and deſpicable fally of 
reſentment. They were of courſe deeply alarm- 
ed at this ſentence againſt the Archbiſhop, conſi- 
dering it as a ſure indication of the malevolent 
intentions not only of the Pope, but of the Em- 
peror, againſt the whole party“. 


Ur this freſh revival of their fears, with ſuch 
violence as is natural to men rouzed from a falſe 
ſecurity, and conſcious of their having been de- 
ceived, Charles (aw that it was now neceſlary to 
throw aſide the veil, and to declare openly what 
part he determined to act. By a long ſeries of 
artifice and fallacy, he had gained ſo much time, 


that his meaſures, though not altogether ripe for 


execution, were greatly matured. The Pope, by 
his proceedings againſt the Elector of Cologne, 
as well as by the decree of the council, had pre- 
cipitated matters into ſuch a ſituation, as rendered 
a breach between the Emperor and the Proteſtants 
almoſt unavoidable. Charles had no choice left 
him but either to take part with them in over- 
turning what the See of Rome had determined, 
or to ſupport the authority of the church openly 
by force of arms. Nor did the Pope think it 
enough to have brought the Emperor under a ne- 
ceſſity of acting; he preſſed him to begin his ope- 
rations, by promiſing to ſecond him with ſuch vigour 
as could ſcarce fail of ſecuring his ſucceſs. Trant- 


ported by his zeal againſt hereſy, he forgot all the 


© Sleid. 354. F. Paul, 155. Pallavic, 224. 
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pruderit and cautious maxims of the Papal See, with Boer VI. 
regard ro the danger of extending the imperial „%. 


authority beyond due bounds, and in order to 
cruſh the Lutherans, he was willing to contribute 
towards raiſing up a maſter that might prove for- 


midable to himſelf as well as to the reſt of Italy. 


Bor beſides the certain expectation of aſſiſtance concludes a 


from the Pope, Charles was now ſecure from any 
danger of interruption to his deſigns by the Turk- 
iſh arms. His negociations at the Porte, which 
he had carried on with great aſſiduity ſince the 
peace of Creſpy, were on the point of being ter- 
minated in fuch a manner as he deſired. Soly- 
man, partly in compliance with the French King, 
who, in order to avoid the diſagreeable obligation 
of joining the Emperor againſt his ancient ally, 
laboured with great zeal to bring about an accom- 
modation between them; and partly from its be- 
ing neceſſary to turn his arms towards the eaſt, 
where the Perſians threatened to invade his domi- 
nions, conſented without difficulty to a truce for 
five years. | The chief article of it was, that each 
ſhould retain poſſeſſion of what he now held in 
Hungary; and Ferdinand as a ſacrifice to the pride 
of the Sultan, ſubmitted to pay an annual tribute 
of fifty thouſand crowns *. 


Bor it was upon the aid and concurrence of g, yy, 
the Germans themſelves that the Emperor felied rice and 


with the greateſt confidence. The Germanic bo- 


dy, he kttew, was of ſuch vaſt ſtrength, as to be many. 


invincible H it were united, and that it was on- 
ly by eripleying its own force that he could 
hope to ſubdue it. Happily for him, the uni- 
on of the feveral members in this great ſyſ- 
tem was ſo feeble, the whole frame was fo 
looſely” compacted, and its different parts 
tended fo violently towards feparation from 
* Iſtuanhaflii Hiſt. Hung. 180. Mem. de Ribier. tom. i. 582. 

each 
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Boos VIIL each other, that it was almoſt impoſſible for it, on 
wo important emergence, to join ina general or vi- 
gorous effort. In the preſent juncture, the ſources 
of diſcord were as many, and as various as had been 
known on any occaſion. The Roman Catholics, 
animated with a zeal in defence of their religion 
proportional to the fierceneſs with which it had 
been attacked, were eager to ſecond any attempt 
to humble thoſe innovators, who had overturned 
it in many provinces, and endangered it in more. 
ohn and Albert of Brandenburg, as well as ſeve- 
ral other Princes, incenſed at the haughtineſs and 
rigour with which the Duke of Brunſwick had 
been treated by the confederates of Smalkalde, 
were impatient to reſcue him, and to be-revenged 
on them. Charles obſerved, with ſatisfaction, the 
working of theſe paſſions in their minds, and 
counting on them as ſure auxiliaries whenever he | 
ſhould think it proper to act, he found it, mean- 
while, more neceſſary to moderate than to in- 
flame their rage. 1 


222 Such was the ſituation of affairs, ſueh the diſ- 
cernment with which the Emperor foreſaw and 
provided for every event, when the diet of the 
Empire met at Ratiſbon., Many of the Roman 
Catholic members appeared there in perſon, but 
moſt of the confederates of Smalkalde, under pre- 
tence of their being unable to bear the expence 
occaſioned by the late unneceſſary frequency of 
ſuch aſſemblies, ſent only deputies. Their jealouſy 
of the Emperor, and apprehenſions that violence, 
perhaps, might be employed in order to force 
their approbation of what he ſhould propoſe in 
the diet, was the true cauſe of their abſence. 
The ſpeech with which the Emperor opened the 
diet was extremely artful, After profeſſing, in 
in common form, his regard for the proſperity 2 

the 
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the Germanic body, and declaring that in order Bex VIII. 
to beſtow his whole attention upon the re-eſtabliſh- 46. 


ment of its order and tranquility, he had at pre- 
ſent abandoned all other cares, rejected the moſt 
preſſing ſollicitations of his other ſubjects to reſide 
among them, and poſtponed affairs of the great- 
eſt importance; he took notice, with ſome 18dig- 
nation, that his diſintereſted example had not been 
imitated ; many members of chief conſideration 
having neglected to attend an aſſembly to which 
he had repaired with ſuch manifeſt inconveni- 
ence to himſelf, He then mentioned their un- 
happy diſſenſions about religion; lamented the ill 
ſucceſs of his paſt endeavours to compoſe them; 
complained of the abrupt diſſolution of the late 
conference, and craved their advice with regard 
to the beſt and moſt effectual rnethod of reſtoring 
union to the churches of Germany, together with 
that happy agreement in articles of faith, which 
their anceſtors had found to be of no leſs advan- 
tage to their civil intereſt, than becoming their 
Chriſtian profeſſion. 


By this gracious and popular method of con- 
ſulting the members of the diet, rather than of 
obtruding upon them any opinion of his own, be- 
ſides the appearance of great moderation, and the 
merit of paying much reſpect to their judgment, 
the Emperor dextrouſly avoided diſcovering his 
own ſentiments, and reſerved to himſelf, as his 
only part, that of carrying into execution what 
they ſhould recommend. Nor was he leſs ſecure 


of ſuch a deciſion as he wiſhed for by referring it 
wholly to themſelves. The Roman Catholic mem- 
bers, prompted by their own zeal, or prepared by 
| his intrigues, joined immediately in repreſenting 


that the! authority of the council now met at 
Frent ought to be final in all matters of contro- 
11 / ver ly; 
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nnr VII. yerſy ; that all Chriſtians ſhould ſubmit to its de- 
ths. crees as the infallible rule of their faith; and 


June 9. 


therefore they beſought him to exert the power, 
with which he was inveſted by the Almighty, in 
protecting that aſſembly, and in compelling the 
Proteſtants to acquieſce in its determinations, 


The Proteſtants, on the other hand, preſented a 


memorial, in which, after repeating their objecti- 
ons to the council of Trent, they propoſed, as the 
only effectual method of deciding the points in 
diſpute, that either a free general council ſhould 
be aſſembled in Germany, or a national council of 
the Empire ſhould be called, or a ſelect number 
of divines ſhould be appointed out of each party 
to examine'and define articles of faith; they men- 
tioned the receſſes of ſeveral diets favourable to 
this propoſition, and which gave them hope of ter- 
minating all their differences in this amicable man- 
ner; they now conjured the Emperor not to: de- 
part from his former plan, and by offering vio- 
lence to their conſciences to bring calamities upon 
Germany, the very thought of which muſt fill 
every lover of his country with horror. The Em- 
peror receiving this paper, with a contetnptaous 
ſmile, paid no, farther regard to it. Having al. 
ready taken his final refolation, and perceiving 
that nothing but force could compel them to ac- 
quieſce in it, he diſpatched: the Cardinal of Trent 
to Rome, in order to conclude an alliance with 
the Pope, the terms of which were already agreed 
on; he commanded a body of troops, levied on 
purpoſe ih the Low-Countries, to advance towards 
Germany; he gave commiſſions to ſeveral of- 
ficers fot railing men in different parts of the Em- 
pire; he warned John and Albert of Brandenburg, 
that now: was the proper time of exerting; them- 
ſel ves, in order to reſtue tat ane N of 
Brunſwick, from captivity”. 3 


f Sleid. 374. Seck. iii. 658. 
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without the obſervation and knowledge of the 
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Proteſtants. The ſecret was now in many The Pro- 


hands ; under whatever veil of artifice or ſecrecy 
the Emperor ftill affected to conceal his deſigns, 
his officers kept no ſuch myſterious reſerve, and 
his allies and ſubjects ſpoke out his intentions 
plainly. Alarmed with reports of this kind, 
from every quarter, as well as with the prepa- 
rations of war which they ſaw begun, the de- 
puties of the confederates demanded audience 
of the Emperor, and in the name of their ma- 
ſters, required to know whether theſe military 
preparations were carried on by his command, 
and for what end, and againſt what enemy. 
To a queſtion put in fuch a tone, and at a time 
when facts were become too notorious to be de- 
nied, it was neceſſary to give an explicit anſwer. 
He owned the orders which he had iſſued, and 
profeſſing his purpoſe not to moleſt any on ac- 
count of religion who ſhould act as dutiful ſub- 
jets, declared that he had nothing in view but 
to maintain the rights and prerogatives of the 
Imperial dignity, and by puniſhing ſome fac- 
tious members to preſerve the ancient conſtitu- 
tion of the Empire from being impaired or diſ- 
ſolved by their irregular or licentious conduct. 
Though the Emperor did not name the per- 
ſons whom he charged with ſuch high crimes, 
and deſtined to be the objects of his vengeance, 
it was obvious that he had the Elector of Saxony 
and Landgrave of Heſſe in view. Their depu- 
ties, conſidering what he had ſaid, as a plain 
declaration of his hoſtile intentions, immedi- 
ately retired from Ratiſbon (a). 


teſt-nts 
alarmed. 


THe Cardinal of Trent found it no difficult The Empe- 


matter to treat with the Pope, who having at 


Vol. III. F which 
(a) Sleid. 376. 


ror's treaty 
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length brought the Emperor to adopt that plan Pere. 
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Book VIII. which he had long recommended, aſſented with 


1 546. 
July 26. 


eagerneſs to every article that he propoſed. The 
league was ſigned a few days after the Cardi- 
nal's arrival at Rome. The pernicious hereſies 
which abounded in Germany, the obſtinacy of 
the Proteſtants in rejecting the holy council 
aſſembled at Trent, and the neceſſity of main- 
taining ſound doArine together with good order 
in the church, are mentioned as the motives 
of this union between the contracting parties. 
In order to check the growth of theſe evils, 
and to puniſh ſuch as had impiouſly contributed 
to ſpread them, the Emperor, having long and 
without ſucceſs made trial of gentler remedies, 
engaged inſtantly to take the field with a ſuffi- 
cient army, that he might compel by force all 
who diſowned the council, or had apoſtatized 
from the religion of their forefathers, to return 
into the boſom of the church, and to ſubmit 


with due obedience to the Holy See. He like- 


wiſe bound himſelf not to conclude a peace with 
them during ſix months without the Pope's 
conſent, nor without aſſigning him his ſhare in 
any conqueſt which ſhould be made upon them; 
and that even after that period he ſhould not 
agree to any accommodation which might be 
detrimental to the church or the intereſt of reli- 
gion. On his part, the Pope ſtipulated to de- 
polite a large ſum in the bank of Venice to- 
wards defraying the expence of the war; to 
maintain at his own charge, during the ſpace of 
fix months, twelve thouſand foot, and five hun- 
dred horſe; to grant the Emperor for one year 
half of the eccleſiaſtical revenues throughout 
Spain; to authorize him by a bull to alienate as 
much of the lands belonging to religious houles 


in that country, as would amount to the ſum of 


five hundred thouſand crowns; and to employ 
not only ſpiritual cenſures but military force 
againſt 


. 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


againſt any Prince who ſhould attempt to inter- Book VIII. 


rupt or defeat the execution of this treaty (+). 


NoTw 1THSTANDING the explicit terms in Endcavours 
which the extirpation of hereſy was declared to ceal his 


be the object of the war which was to follow 


upon this treaty, Charles ſtill endeavoured to Proteſtants. 


erſuade the Germans that he had no deſign to 
abridge their religious liberty, but that he aimed 
only at vindicating his own authority, and re- 
preſſing the infolence of thoſe who had en- 
croached upon it. With this view, he wrote 
circular letters, in the ſame ſtrain with his an- 
ſwer to the deputies at Ratiſbon, to moſt of the 
free cities, and to ſeveral of the Princes who 
had embraced the Proteſtant doctrines. In theſe 
he complained loudly, but in general terms, of 
the contempt into which the Imperial dignity 
had fallen, and of the preſumptuous as well as 
diſorderly behaviour of fome members of the 
Empire. He declared he now took arms, not 
in a religious but in a civil quarrel ; not to op- 
preſs thoſe who continued to behave as quiet 
and dutiful ſubjects, but.to humble the arro- 
gance of ſuch as had thrown off all ſenſe of that 
ſubordination in which they were placed under 
him as head of the Germanic body. Groſs as 
this deception was, and manifeſt as it might 


have appeared to all who conſidered the Empe- 
ror's conduct with attention, it became neceſſary 


for him to make. trial of its effect; and ſuch 
was the confidence and dexterity with which he 
employed it, that he derived the moſt folid ad- 
vantages from this artifice, If he had avowed 
at once an intention of overturning the Proteſt- 
ant church, and of reducing all Germany under 
its ancient ſtate of ſubjection to the Papal See, 


none of the cities or Princes who had embraced 
F 2 the 


(b) Sleid. 381. Pallav. 253. Dumont Corps Diplom. 1, 
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the new opinions could have remained nentral 
after ſuch a declaration, far leſs could they have 
ventured to aſſiſt the Emperor in ſuch an enter- 
prize. Whereas by concealing, and even diſ- 
claiming any intention of that kind, he not 
only faved himſelf from the danger of being 
overwhelmed by a general confederacy of all 
the Proteſtant ſtates, but he furniſhed the timid 
with an excuſe for continuing inactive, and the 
deſigning or intereſted with a pretext for join- 
ing him without expoſing themſelves to the in- 
famy of abandoning their own principles, or 
having an active hand in ſuppreſſing them. At 
the ſame time the Emperor well knew that if he 
were enabled, by their aſſiſtance, to break the 
poet of the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave, 
e might afterwards preſcribe what terms he 
pleaſed to the feeble remairs of a party without 
union or leaders, who would then regret, too 
late, their miſtaken confidence in him, and their 
inconſiderate deſertion of their aſſociates, 


Tur Pope, by a ſudden and unforeſeen diſ- 


play of his zeal, had well nigh diſconcerted 


this plan which the Emperor had formed with 
ſo much care and art. Proud of having been 
the author of ſuch a formidable confederacy 
againſt the Lutheran hereſy, and happy in 
thinking that the glory of extirpating it was re- 
ſerved for his Pontificate, he publifhed the ar- 


ticles of his league with the Emperor as a proof 


of their pious intention, as well as of the extra- 
ordinary efforts which he himſelf was about to 
make for maintaining the faith in its purity. 
Not ſatisfied with this, he ſoon after iſſued a 
bull containing molt liberal promiſes of indul- 
gence to all who ſhould engage in this holy en- 
terprize, together with warm exhortations to 
ſuch as could not bear a part in it themſelves, 

to 
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to increaſe the fervour of their prayers, and the Book VIII. 


ſeverity of their mortifications, that they might 
draw down the bleſſing of heaven upon thoſe 
who undertook it (c). Nor was it zeal alone 
which puſhed the Pope to make declarations ſo 
inconſiſtent with the account which che Emperor 
himſelf gave of his motives for taking arms, 
He was much ſcandalized at Charles's diſſimu- 
lation in ſuch a cauſe ; at his ſeeming to be 
aſhamed of owning his zeal for the church; and 
at his endeavours to make that paſs for a politi- 
cal conteſt, which he ought to have gloried in 
as a war which had no other object than the de- 
fence of religion, With as much folicitude, 
therefore, as the Emperor laboured to diſguiſe 
the purpoſe of the confederacy, did the Pope 
endeavour to publiſh their real plan, in order 
that they might come at once to a rupture with 
the Proteſtants, that all hope of reconcilement 
might be cut off, and that Charles might be 
under fewer temptations, and have it leſs in his 
power than at preſent, to Were! the intereſts of 


the church by an accommodation beneficial to 
himſelf (d). 


Tar Emperor, though not a little offended at 
the Pope's indifcretion or malice in making this 
diſcovery, continued boldly to purſue his own 
plan, and to aſſert his intentions to be no other 
than what he had originally avowed. Several of 
the Proteſtant ſtates, whom he had previouſly 
gained, thought themſelves juſtified in ſome 
meafure, by his declarations, for abandoning their 
aſſociates, and even for giving aſſiſtance to him. 


Bur theſe artifices did not impoſe on the 


1846. 


The prepa- 


rations of 


2 and founder part of the Proteſtant con- the Froteſ- 


ederates. They clearly perceived it to be againſt 


tants (or 
their own 


3 the defence. 


(c) Du Mout Corps Diplom. | 
(4) F. Paul, 188. Thuan. Hiſt. i. 61. 
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taken arms, and that not only the ſuppreſſion 
of it, but the extinction of the German liberties, 
would be the certain conſequence of his ohtain- 
ing ſuch an entire ſuperiority as would enable 
him to execute his ſchemes in their full extent. 
They determined, therefore, to prepare for their 
own defence, and neither to renounce thoſe re- 
ligious truths, to the knowledge of which they 
had attained by means ſo wonderful, nor to 
abandon thoſe civil rights which had been tranſ- 
mitted to them by their anceſtors. In order to 
give the neceſſary directions for this purpoſe, 
their deputies met at Ulm, ſoon after their ab- 
rupt departure from Ratiſbon. Their delibera- 
tions were now conducted with ſuch vigour and 
unanimity, as the imminent danger which threa- 
tened them required. The contingent of troops, 
which cach of the confederates was to furniſh 
having been fixed by the original treaty of uni- 
on, orders were given for bringing them imme- 
diately into the field. Being ſenſible, at laſt, 
that through the narcow prejudices of ſome of 
their members, and the imprudent ſecurity of 
others, they had neglected too long to ſtrengthen 
themſelves by foreign alliances, they now ap- 
plied with great earneſtneſs to the Venetians and 


Swils. 


They ſolieit To the former, they repreſented the Empe- 


the aid of 
the Vene- 
tans. 


ror's intention of overturning the preſent ſyſtem 
of Germany, and of raiſing himſelf to abſolute 
power in that country by means of foreign force 
turniſhed by the Pope; they warned them how 
fatal this event would prove to the liberties of 
Italy, and that by ſuffering Charles to acquire 
unlimited authority in the one country, they 
would ſoon feel his dominion to be no lets 
deſpotic in the other; they beſought them, 
therefore, not to grant a paſſage through their 

territo- 


"hs. 
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treated as common enemies, becauſe by ſubdu- 
ing Germany they prepared chains for the reſt 
of Europe. Theſe reflections had not eſcaped 
the ſagacity of thoſe wiſe republicans. They 
had communicated their ſentiments to the Pope, 
and had endeavoured to divert him from an al- 
liance which tended to render irreſiſtible the 
power of a potentate, whoſe ambition he already 
knew to be boundleſs. But they had faund Paul 
ſo eager in the proſecution of his own plan, that 
he diſregarded all their remonſtrances (e). They 
would do nothing more towards preventing the 
dangers which they foreſaw , and in return to 
the application from the confederates of Smal- 
kalde, informed them, that they could not ob- 
ſtruct the march of the Pope's troops through 
an open country, but by levying an army ſtrong 
enough to face them in the field, and that this 
would draw upon themſelves the whole weight 
of his as well as of the Emperor's indignation. 
For the fame reaſon they declined lending a ſum 
of money, which the Elector of Saxony and 
Landgrave propoſed to borrow of them, towards 
carrying on the war (F). 
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Trix demands upon the Swiſs were not Ofthe Swit. 


confined to the obſtructing of the entrance of 
toreigners into Germany; they required of them, 
as the neareſt neighbours, and cloſeſt allies of 


the Empire, to interpoſe with their wonted vi- 


gour for the preſervation. of its liberties, and not 


to ſtand as inactive ſpectators, while their bre- 


thren were oppreſſed and enſlaved. But with 
what zeal ſoever the reformed cantons might 
have been diſpoſed to act when the cauſe of the 
Reformation was in danger, the Helvetic body 
4 was 
(e) AdrianiIftoria di ſuoi tempi, liv. v. p. 332. 
Y Sleid. 381. Paruta Iſtor. Venet. tom. iv. 184. 
Lambertus Hortenſius de bello Germanico apud Scardium, 
vol. ii. p. 547. Ee: 
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was fo divided with regard to religion, as ren- 
dered it unſafe for the Proteſtants to take any 
ſtep without conſulting their aſſociates, and 
among them the emiſlaries of the Pope and 
Emperor had ſuch influence, that a reſolution of 
maintaining an exact neutrality between the con- 
tending parties, was the utmoſt which could be 
procured (g.). 


BN diſappointed in both theſe applications, 
they not long after had recourſe to the Kings of 
France and England ; the approach of danger 
either overcoming the Elector of Saxony's ſcru- 
ples, or obliging him to yield to the importuni— 
ties of his confederates. The ſituation of the 
two Monarchs flattered them with hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs. Holtilities between them had continued 
for fome time after the peace of Creſpy. But 
becoming weary at laſt of a war, attended with 
no glory or advantage to either, they had lately 
terminated all their differences by a peace con- 
cluded at Campe near Ardres. Francis having 
with great difficulty procured his allies, the Scots, 
to be included in the treaty, in return for that 
conceſſion he engaged to pay a great ſum, which 
Henry demanded as due to him on ſeveral ac- 
counts, and he left Bologne in the hands of the 
Engliſh as a pledge for his faithful performance 
of that article. But though the re-eſtabliſhment 
of peace ſeemed to leave the two Monarchs at 
liberty to turn their attention towards Germany, 


ſo unfortunate were the Proteſtants, that they 


derived no immediate advantage from this cir- 
cumſtance. Henry appeared unwilling to enter 


into any alliance with them, but on ſuch con- 


ditions as would render him not only the head, 
but the ſupreme director of their league; a pre- 
eminence which, as the bonds of union or inte- 
reſt between them were but feeble, and as he dif- 
fered from them ſo widely in his religious ſenti- 
ments, 

(g) Sleid. 392. 
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Francis, more powerfully inclined by political 
conſiderations to furniſh them with aſſiſtance, 
found his kingdom ſo much exhauſted by a 
long war, and was ſo much afraid of irritating 
the Pope by entering into cloſe union with ex- 
communicated Heretics, that he durſt not un- 
dertake the protection of the Smalkaldic league. 
By this ill-timed caution, or ſuperſtitious defe- 
rence to ſcruples, to which at other times he 
was not much addicted, he loſt the moſt promi- 
ſing opportunity of mortifying and diſtreſſing his 
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rival, which preſented itſelf during his whole 


reign, 


Bur, notwithſtanding their ill ſucceſs in their Proteſtant, 


negociations with foreign courts, the confede- 
rates found no difficulty at home, in bringing a 
ſufficient force into the field. Germany aboun- 
ded at that time in inhabitants; the tendal in- 
ſtitutions ſubſiſted in full force, and enabled the 
nobles to call out their numerous vaſſals, and to 
put them in motion on the ſhorteſt warning ; 
the martial ſpirit of the Germans, not broken or 
enervated by the introduction of commerce and 
arts, had acquired additional vigour during the 
continual wars in which they had been employ- 


ed, for half a century, either in the pay of the 


Emperors, or Kings of France. Upon every 
opportunity of entering into ſervice, they were 
accuſtomed to run eagerly to arms; and to every 
ſtandard that was erected, voluntiers flocked 
trom all quarters (7). Zeal ſeconded, on this 
occaſion, their native ardour. Men, on whom 


the doctrines of the Reformation had made that 


deep impreſſion which accompanies truth when 
firſt diſcovered, prepared to maintain it with 
proportional vigour; and among a warlike 


people, 
Y Rymer xv. 93. Herbert, 258. (i) Seck. I. iii, 161. 


take the field 
with a great 
army. 
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people, it appeared infamous to remain inactive, 
when the defence of religion was the motive for 
tak ing arms. Accident combined with all theſe 
circumſtances in facilitating the levy of ſoldiers 
among the confederates. A conſiderable num- 
ber of Germans in the pay of France, being 
diſmiſſed by the King on the proſpect of peace 
with England, joined in a body the ſtandard of 
the Proteſtants (&). By ſuch a concurrence of 
cauſes, they were enabled to aſſemble in a few 
weeks an army compoled of ſeventy thouſand 
foot and fifteen thouſand horſe ; provided with 
a train of an kungred and twenty cannon, eight 
hundred ammunition waggons, eight thouſand 
beaſts of burden, and fix thouſand pioneers (/). 
Nor was this army, one of the moſt numerous, 
and undoubtedly the beſt appointed of any which 
had been levied in Europe during that century, 
raiſed by the united effort of the whole Proteſt- 
ant body. The Elector of Saxony, the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the 
Princes of Anhault, and the Imperial cities of 
Augſburg, Ulm, and Straſburg, were the only 
powers which contributed towards this great ar- 
mament : The Electors of Cologne, of Bran- 
denbourg, and the Count Palatine, overawed by 
the Emperor's threats, or deceived by his pro- 
feſhons, remained neuter. John marquis of 
Brandenburg Bareith, and Albert of Branden- 
burg Anſpach, though both early converts to 
Lutheraniim, entered openly into the Emperor's 
tervice, under pretext of having obtained his 
promiſe for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion ; and Maurice of Saxony ſoon followed 
their example. 


Tur immenſe number of their troops, as 
well as the amazing rapidity wherewith they 


had 
GG Thuan. 1, i. 68. (2) Thuan. 1 i 601. Ludovici ab 


Avila & Zunga Commentariorum de bel. Gerin. lib. Duo 
Antw. 15%. lzmo. p. 13, a. 
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had aſſembled them, aſtoniſhed the Emperor, 5% VE 
and filled him with the moſt diſquieting appre- 
henſions. He was, indeed, in no condition to 
” reliſt ſuch a mighty force. Shut up in Ratiſbon, 
a town of no great ſtrength, whoſe inhabitants, 
being moſtly Lutherans, would have been more 
ready to betray than to aſſiſt him, with only 
three thouſand Spaniſh foot, whom he had call- 
ed from the frontiers of Hungary, and about 
five thouſand Germans who had joined him 
from different parts of the Empire, he mult 
have been overwhelmed by the approach of ſuch 
| a numerous army, which he could not fight, nor 
even hope to retreat from it in ſafety. The 

* Pope's troops, though in full march to his relief, 
had ſcarce reached the frontiers of Germany; the 
forces which he expected from the Low Coun- 
tries had not yet begun to move, and were even 
far from being complete (). His ſituation, 
however, called for more immediate ſuccour, 
nor did it ſeem practicable for him to wait for 
ſuch diſtant auxiliaries, with whom his junction 
was ſo precarious. 


.* 
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Bur it happened fortunately for Charles, that They im- 
the confederates did not avail themſelves of the pwr 
advantage which lay ſo full in their view. In infead of 

2 | acting. 
civil wars, the firſt ſteps are commonly taken 
with much timidity and heſitation. Men are 
folicitous, at that time, to put on the ſemblance 
of moderation and equity ; they ſtrive to gain 
partizans by ſeeming to adhere ſtrictly to known 
forms; nor can they be brought, at once, to vio- 
late thoſe eſtabliſhed inſtitutions, which in times 
of tranquility they have been accuſtomed to re- 
verence ; hence their proceedings are often fee- 
ble or dilatory when they ought to be moſt vi- 
gorous and deciſive. Influenced by theſe con- 
ſiderations, which happily for the peace of ſo- 

Siety, 
(m) Sleid. 389. Avila, 8, a. 
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Book VIII. ciety, operate powerfully on the human mind, 

W the confederates could not think of throwing off 
that allegiance which they regularly owed to 
the head of the Empire, of turning their arms 
againſt him without one ſolemn appeal more to 
his candour, and the impartial judgment of their 

July rg, fellow ſubjects. For this purpoſe, they addreſſ- 
ed a letter to the Emperor, and a manifeſto to 
all the inhabitants of Germany. The tenor of 
both was the ſame. They repreſented their own 
conduct with regard to civil affairs as dutiful 
and ſubmiſhve; they mentioned the inviolable 
union in which they had lived with the Empe— 
ror, as well as the many and recent marks of 
his good-will and gratitude wherewithal they had 
been honoured, they aſſerted religion to he the 
ſole cauſe of the violence which the Emperor 
now meditated againſt them; and in proof of 
this adduced many arguments to convince thoſe 
Who were ſo weak as to be deceived by the arti- 
fices with which he endeavoured to cover his real 
intentions ; they declared their own reſolution 
to riſque every thing in maintenance of their re- 
ligious rights, and foretold the diſſolution of the 
German conſtitution, if the Emperor ſhould 
finally prevail againſt them (#). 


The Empe- Bur Charles, though in ſuch a perilous ſitua- 
ror puts tion as might have inſpired him with moderate 
he ban of ſentiments, appeared as inflexible and haughty 
the Empire 25 if his affairs had been in the moſt proſpe- 
rous ſtate, His only reply to the addreſs and 

July 20, manifeſto of the Proteſtants, was to publiſh the 
ban of the Empire againſt the Elector of Saxony 

and Landgrave of Heſſe, their leaders, and 
againſt all who ſhould dare to aſſiſt them. By 

this ſentence, the ultimate and moſt rigorous 

one which the German juriſprudence has pro- 

| vided 

(n) Sleid. 384: 
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vided for the puniſhment of traitors, or enemies 
to their country, they were declared rebels and 
outlaws, and deprived of every privilege which 
they enjoyed as members of the Germanic body; 
their goods were confiſcated; their ſubjects ab- 
ſolved from their oath of allegiance ; and it be- 
came not only lawful but meritorious to invade 
their territories, The nobles, and free cities, 
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who framed or perfected the conſtitution of the 


German government, had not been fo negligent 
of their own ſafety and privileges as to truſt the 
Emperor with this formidable juriſdiction. The 
authority of a diet of the empire ought to have 
been interpoſed before any” of its members 
could be put under the ban. But Charles over- 
looked that formality, well knowing that, if his 
arms were crowned with ſucceſs, there would 
remain none who would have either power or 
courage to call in queſtion what he had done (). 
The Emperor, however, did not found his ſen- 
tence againſt the Elector and Landgrave on 
their revolt from the eſtabliſhed church, or their 
conduct with regard to religion; he affected to 
aſſign for it reaſons purely civil, and theſe too 
expreſſed in ſuch general and ambiguous terms, 
without ſpecifying the nature or circumſtances 
of their guilt, as rendered it more like an act of 
deſpotic power, than of a legal and limited ju- 
riſdiction. Nor was it altogether from choice, 
or to conceal his intentions that Charles had re- 
courſe to the ambiguity of general expreſſions, 
he durſt not mention too particularly the cauſes 
of his ſentence, as every action which he could 
have charged upon the Elector and Landgrave 
as a crime, might have been employed with 
equal juſtice to condemn ſuch of the Proteſtants 
whom he ſtill pretended to conſider as faithful 


ſubjects, 


(%) Sleid. 386. Du Mont Corps Diplom. iv. p. 11. 314. 
Pfeffel Hiſt. Abrege du Droit. Publ. 168. 736. 151. 
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. Book VIII. ſubjects, and whom it would have been extreme. 


WY I 


icas. 1y imprudent to alarm or diguſt. 


They de- Tus confederates, now perceiving all ho 

* »gzinot Of accommodation to be at an end, had only to 
TH Charles. chuſe whether they would ſubmit without re- 
5 ſerve to the Emperor's will, or proceed to open 
hoſtilities. Nor did they want public ſpirit and 

reſolution to make the proper choice. A few 

. days after the ban of the Empire was publiſhed, 
00 they according to the cuſtom of that age, ſent a 
| herald to the imperial camp with a ſolemn de- 
claration of war againſt Charles, to whom they 
no longer gave any other title than that of pre- 
tended Emperor, and renounced all allegiance, 
homage or duty he might claim, or they had 
| hirherto yielded to him. But previous to this 
1 formality, part of their troops had begun to act. 
1 Their fut The command of a conſiderable body of troops 
operations, raiſed by the city of Augſburg having been 
1 given to Sebaſtian Schertel, a ſoldier of fortune, 
3 who by the booty he had got when the Impe- 
z rialiſts plundered Rome, together with the me- 
* rit of long ſervice, had acquired wealth and au- 
* thority, which placed him on a level with the 
chief of the German nobles; that gallant vete- 
ran reſolved before he joined the main body of 
the confederates, to attempt ſomething ſuitable 
Wo to his former fame, and to the expectation of 
lf his countrymen. As the Pope's forces were 
| haſtening towards Tyrol, in order to penetrate 
into Germany, by the narrow paſſes through the 
mountains which run acroſs that country, he 
advanced thither with the utmolt rapidity, and 
ſeized Ehrenberg and Cuffitein, two ſtrong 
caſtles which commanded the principal defiles. 
Without ſtopping a moment, he continued his 
march towards Inſpruck, by getting poſſeſſion 
of which he would have obliged the Italians to 
ſtop ſhort, and with a ſmall body of men could 
have rchiited all the efforts of the greateſt ar- 
mies. 
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mies. Caſtlealto, the governor of Trent, know- Peck Vitk 
— Yg 


ing what a fatal blow this would be to the Em- 
peror, all whoſe deſigns muſt have proved abor- 
tive if his Italian auxiliaries had been intercept- 
ed, raiſed a few troops with the utmoſt diſpatch, 
and threw himſelf into the town. Schertel, 
however, did not abandon the enterprize, and 
was Preparing to attack the place, when the 
intelligence of the approach of the Italians, and 
an order from the Elector and Landgrave ob- 
liged him to deſiſt. By his retreat the paſſes 
were left open, and the Italians entered Ger- 
many without any oppoſition, but from the 
garriſons that Schertel had placed in Ehrenberg 
and Cuffitein, which having no hopes of being 
relieved, were not long in ſurrendering (x) “. 


1546. 


Nor was the recalling of Schertel the only and ill con- 
error of which the confederares were guilty. duct. 


As the ſupreme command of their army was 
committed, in terms of the league of Smalkalde, 
to the EKlector of Saxony and Landgrave of 
Heſſe with equal authority, all the inconveni- 
encies ariling from a divided and co-ordinate 
juriſdiction, which is always of fatal conſequence 
in the operations of war, were immediately felt. 

The 


mn Seckend. lib. ii. 70. Adriani Iſtoria di ſuoi temp), 
ID. 335. 

* Seckendorf, the induftrious author of the Commen- 
tarius Apologeticus de Lutheraniſmo, whom I have ſo 
long and ſaſely followed as my guide in German affairs, 
was deſcended from Schertel. With the care and ſollicitude 
of a German, who was himſelf of noble birth, Seckendorf 
has publiſhed a long digreſſion concerning his anceſtor, 
calculated chiefly to ſhew how Schertel was ennobled, and 
his poſterity allied to many of the moſt ancient families in 
the Empire. Among other curious particulars, he gives 
ns an account of his wealth, the chief ſource of which 
was the plunder he got at Rome. His landed eſtate was 
ſold by his grandſons for fix hundred thouſand florins. 
By this we may form ſome idea of the riches amaſſed by 


the Condottieri, or commanders of mercenary bands in that 


age. At the taking of Rome, Schertel was only a captain, 
Seckend. lib. ii. 73, 
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Book VIII. The Elector, though intrepid in his own perſon 
to exceſs, and moſt ardently zealous in the cauſe, 
was flow in deliberating, uncertain as well as 
irreſolute in his determinations, and conſtantly 
preferred meaſures which were cautious and 
ſafe, to ſuch as were bold and deciſive. The 
Landgrave, of a more active and enterprizing 
nature, formed all his reſolutions with promp- 
titude, wiſhed to execute them with ſpirit, and 
4 uniformly preferred ſuch ſchemes as tended to 
1 bring the conteſt to a ſpeedy iſſue. Thus their 
1 maxims, with regard to the conduct of the 
if war, differed as widely as thoſe by which they 
i" ere influenced in preparing for it. Such per- 
If petual contrariety in their ſentimens gave riſe, 
| imperceptibly, to jealouſy and the ſpirit of con- 
tention. Theſe multiplied the diſſenſions flow- 
| ing from the incompatibility of their natural 
4 temper, and rendered them more violent. The 
other members of the league, conſidering them- 
ſelves as independant, and ſubject to the Elector 
and Landgrave, only in conſequence of a vo- 
luntary confederacy, did not long retain a pro- 
per veneration for commanders, who proceed- 
ed with ſo little unanimity ; and the numerous 
army of the Proteſtants, like a vaſt machine 
| . whoſe parts are all compacted, and which is 
4 deſtitute of any power ſufficient to move and 
. regulate the whole, acted with no conſiſtency, 
vigour or effect. 


1546. 


The Popes Tg Emperor, who was afraid that, by re- 


[1 theEmperor, MAININg at Ratiſbon, he would render it impol- 
fl ſible for the Pope's forces to join him, having 
it boldly advanced to Landſhut on the Ifer, the 
* confederates loſt ſome days in deliberating whe- 


1 | ther it was proper to follow him into the ter- 
ritories of the Duke of Bavaria, a neutral prince. 
# When at laſt they ſurmounted that ſcruple, and 
| | began to move towards his camp, they ſuddenly 
it 


abandoned 
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abandoned the deſign, and haſtened to attack Pock II. 


Rariſbon, in which town Charles conld leave 
only a ſmall garriſon. Meanwhile the Papal 
troops, amounting fully to that number which 
Paul had ſtipulated to furniſh, reached Land- 
ſhut, and were followed by ſix thouſand Spa- 
niards of the veteran bands ſtationed in Naples. 
The confederates, after Schertel's ſpirited but 
fruitful expedition, ſeem to have permitted theſe 
forces to advance unmoleſted to the place of 
rendezvous, without any attempt to attack 
either them or the Emperor ſeparately, or to 
prevent their junction (x). The Imperial army 
amounted now to thirty-ſix thouſand men, and 
was {till more formidable by the deſcipline and 
valour of the troops, than by their number. 
Avila, commander of Alcantara, who had been 
preſent in all the wars carried on by Charles, 
and had ſerved in the armies which gained the 
memorable victory at Pavia, which conquered 


Tunis, and invaded France, gives this the pre- 


ference to any martial force he had ever ſeen 


aſſembled (y)). Octavio Farneſe, the Pope's 


grandſon, aſſiſted by the ableſt officers formed 
in the long wars between Charles and Francis, 
commanded the Italian auxiliaries. His bro- 
ther the Cardinal Farneſe, accompanied him, as 
Papal legate; and in order to give the war the 
appearance of a religious enterprize, he pro- 
poſed to march at the head of the army, with 
a croſs carried before him, and to publiſh in- 
dulgences wherever he came to all who ſhould 
give them any aſſiſtance, as had anciently been 
the practice in the Cruzades againſt the In- 
fidels. But this the Emperor ſtrictly prohibit— 
ed, as inconſiſtent with all the declarations which 
he had made to the Germans of his own party; 
and the legate perceiving, to his aſtoniſhment, 
that the exeriſe of the Proteſtant religion, the 

(x) Adrian Iſtoria di ſuoi tempi, lib. 4. 340. 

OY Avila, 18. 

Vor. III. G extirpation 
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Book VIII. extirpation of which he conſidered as the ſole 
object of the war, was publickly permitted in 
the Imperial camp, ſoon returned in diſguſt to 
Italy (2). 


1546. 


1 Tux arrival of theſe troops enabled the Em. 
* peror to ſend ſuch a reinforcement to the gar- 
WW | riſon of Ratiſbon, that the confederates relin- 
| quiſhing all hopes of reducing that town, march- 
| ed towards Ingoldſtadt on the Danube, near to 
im which Charles was now encamped. Meanwhile 
1 they exclaimed loudly againſt the Emperor's 
* notorious violation of the laws and conſtitution 
17 of the Empire, in having called in foreigners 
1 to lay waſte Germany, and to oppreſs its li- 
berties. As in that age, the dominion of the 
Roman See was ſo odious to the Proteſtants, 
that the name of the Pope was ſufficient to in- 
q ſpire them with horror at any enterprize which 
iy he countenanced, and to raiſe in their minds 
„% the blackeſt ſuſpicions, it came to be univer- 
1 ſally believed among them, that Paul, not ſa- 
ty tisfied with attacking them openly by force of 
HK arms, had diſperſed his emiſſaries all over Ger- 
. many to ſet on fire their towns and magazines, 
1 and to poiſon the wells and fountains of water. 
99 Nor did this rumour ſpread only among the 
„ vulgar, being extravagant as well as frightful 
1 enough to make a deep impreſſion on their 
F credulity ; even the leaders of the party, blind- 
* ed by their prejudices, publiſhed a declaration, 
l in which they accuſed the Pope of having em- 
ployed theſe Antichriſtian and diabolical arts 
againſt them (a). Theſe ſentiments of the con- 
federates were confirmed, in ſome meaſure, by 
4 the behaviour of the Papal troops, who, thinking 
4 


nothing too rigorous towards Heretics anathe- 
matized by the church, were guilty of great ex- 
ceſſes in the Lutheran territories, and aggra- 


vated 
(2) F. Peul. 191. (a) Sleid. 399. 
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vated the calamities of war, by mingling with it Book VIII. 
all the cruelty of bigotted zeal. 

Tux firſt operations in the field, however, The confe- 
did not correſpond with the violence of thoſe dans a 
paſſions which animated individuals. The Em- wards, the 
peror had prudently taken the reſolution of = ng 
avoiding an action with an enemy ſo far ſupe- 


E rior in number (5), eſpecially as he foreſaw 


that nothing could keep a body compoſed of ſo 
many and ſuch diſſimilar members from falling, 
to pieces, but the preſſing to attack it with an 
inconſiderate precipitancy. The confederates, 
though 1t was no leſs evident to them that every 
moment's delay was pernicious, were ſtill pre- 
vented by the weakneſs or diviſion of their lea- 
ders from exerting that vigour, with which their 
ſituation, as well as the ardour of their ſoldiers, 
ought to have inſpired them. On their arrival aug. :g. 
at Ingoldſtadt, they found the Emperor in a 
camp not remarkable for ſtrength, and ſur- 
rounded only by a flight entrenchment. Be- 
fore the camp lay a plain of ſuch extent, as at- 
torded ſufficient ſpace for drawing out their 
whole army, and bringing it to act at once. 
Every conſideration ſhould have determined 
them to have ſeized this opportunity of attack- 
ing the Emperor; and their vait ſuperiority in 
numbers, the eagerneſs of their troops, together 


with the ſtability of the German infantry in 


rapper battles, afforded them the moſt proba- 
le expectation of victory. The Landgrave, 
urged this with great warmth, declaring, that if 
the fole command were veſted in him, he 
would terminate the war on that occaſion, and 
decide by one general action the fate of the two 
Far But the Elector, reflecting on the va- 
our and diſcipline of the enemies forces, ani- 
mated by the preſence of the Emperor, and con- 

G) Avila, 78. a. 
G2: ducted 
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Book VIII ducted by the beſt officers of the age, would not 


3546, 


The Empe- 
ror declines 


a battle. 


venture upon an action, which he thought to be 
ſo doubtful, as the attacking ſuch a body of ve- 
terans on ground which they themſelves had 
choſen, and while covered by fortifications 
which, though imperfect, would afford them no 
ſmall advantage in the combat. Notwith- 
ſtanding his heſitation and remonſtrances, it 
was agreed, to advance towards the enemies 
camp in battle array, in order to make trial 
whether by that infult, and by a furions can- 
nonade which they began, they could draw the 
Imperialiſts out of their works. But the Em— 
peror had too much ſagacity to fall into this 
ſnare. He adhered to his own ſyſtem with in- 
flexible conſtancy ; and drawing up his foldiers 
behind their trenches, that they might be ready 
to receive the confederates if they ſhould ven- 
ture upon an aſjault, calmly waited their ap- 

roach, and carefully reſtrained his own men 
n any excurſions or ſkirmiſhes that might 
bring on an engagement. Meanwhile, he rode 
along the lines, and addreſſing the troops of 
the different nations in their own language, en- 
couraged them by the chearfulneſs of his voice 
and countenance; he expoſed himſelf in places 
of the greateſt danger, and amidſt the warmeſt 
fire of the enemies artillery, the moſt nume- 


rous that had hitherto been brought into the 


field by any army. Rouzed by his example, 
not a man quitted his ranks; it was thought in- 
famous to diſcover any ſymptom of fear whn 
the Emperor appeared ſo intrepid; and the 
meaneſt ſoldier plainly perceived, that their de- 
clining the combat at preſent was not the ef— 
fect of timidity in their general, but the reſult 
of a well weighed caution. The confederates, 
after firing ſeveral hours on the Imperialiſts, 
with more noife and terror than execution, ſee— 
ing no proſpect of alluring them to fight on 
equal terms, retired to their own camp. Ihe 
Emperor 
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gence in ſtrengthening his works, that the con- k 
federates, returning the canonade next day, 
found that, though they had now been willing 
to venture upon ſuch a bold experiment, the 
opportunity of making an attack with advantage 
was loſt (c). 
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Emperor employed the night with ſuch dili- Book VIII. 
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AxTER ſuch a diſcovery from their own fee- TheFlemith 


* . | t = 
bleneſs and irreſolution, and of the prudence as theEmpeorr 


well as firmaeſs of the Emperor's conduct, the 
confederates turned their whole attention to- 
wards preventing the arrival of a powerful rein- 
forcement of ten thouſand foot, and four thou- 
ſand horſe, which the count de Buren was bring- 
ing to the Emperor from the Low-Countries. 
But though that general had to traverſe ſuch an 
extent of country; though his route lay thro? 


' the territories of ſeveral ſtates warmly diſpoſed 


to favour the confederates; though they were 
apprized of his approach, and by their vaſt ſu- 
periority in numbers might eaſily have detach- 
ed a force ſufficient to overpower him, he ad- 
vanced with ſuch rapidity, and by ſuch well 


concerted movements, while they oppoſed him 


with ſuch remiſſneſs, and fo little military ſkill, 


that he conducted this body to the Imperial 


camp without any loſs (d). 


Ar rex the arrival of the Flemings, in whom Sept. 10. 


he placed great confidence, the Emperor alter- 
ed, in ſome degree, his plan of operations, and 


began to act more upon the offenſive, though he 


{till avoided a battle with the utmoſt induſtry. 
He made himſelf maſter of Neuburg, Dillingen, 
and Dona wert on the Danube; of Nordlingen, 


(7) Sleid, 395, 397. Avila 27. a. Lamb. Hortens, ap. | 


Leard. li. 
(4) Sleid 403. 
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Bock VIII. and ſeveral other towns, ſituated on the moſt 


22 
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conſiderable ſtreams that fall into that mighty 
river. By this he got the command of a great 
extent of country, though not without being 
obliged to engage in ſeveral encounters, of which 
the ſucceſs was various, nor without the moſt 
imminent danger oftener than once of being 


State of both drawn into a battle. In this manner the whole 


armies, 


autumn was ſpent ; neither party gained any re- 
markable ſuperiority over the other, and nothing 
was yet done towards bringing the war to a pe- 
riod, The Emperor had often foretold, with 
confidence, that diſcord and the want of mone 
would compel the confederates to diſperſe that 
unwieldy body, which they had neither abilities 
to guide, nor funds to ſupport (e); but though 
he waited with impatience for the accompliſh- 
ment of his prediction, there was no proſpect of 
that event being at hand. Meanwhile, he him- 
ſelf began to ſuffer from the want of forage and 
proviſions ; even the Catholic provinces being 
ſo much incenſed at the introduction of fo- 
reigners into the Empire, that they ſupplied 
them with reluctance, while the camp of the 
confederates abounded with a profuſion of all 
neceſſaries, which the zeal of their friends in 
the adjacent countries furniſhed with the ut- 
moſt liberality and good-will. Great numbers 
of the Italians and Spaniards, unaccuſtomed to 
the climate or food of Germany, were become 
unfit ſor ſervice through ſickneſs (f). Conſi- 
derable arrears were now due to the troops, 
who had ſcarce received any money from the 
beginning of the campaign; the Emperor, ex- 
periencing on this as well as on former occa- 
ſions, that his juriſdiction was more extenſive 
than 


(e) Belli Smalkaldici Commentarius Graco ſermone 
ſeriptus a Joach. Camerario ap. Frcherum, vol. iii 
P. 4790. : 

) Camerer, ap. Freher, 483, 
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than his revenues, and that the former enabled Book VIII. 
him to aſſemble a greater number of ſoldiers, 
than the latter were ſufficient to pay. Upon 
all theſe accounts, he found it difficult to kee 
his army in the field; ſome of his ableſt gene- 
rals, and even the duke of Alva himſelf, perſe- 
vering and obſtinate as he uſually was in the 
proſecution of every meaſure, adviſing him to 
diſperſe his troops into winter-quarters, . But 
as the arguments urged againſt any plan which 
he had adopted, rarely made much impreſſion 
upon the Emperor, he paid no regard to their 
opinion, and determined to continue his efforts 
in order to weary out the confederates; being 
weil aſſured that if he could once oblige them 
to ſeparate, there was little probability of their 
uniting again in a body (g). Still, however, it 
remained a doubtful point, whether his ſteadi- 
| neſs was moſt likely to fail, or their zeal to be 
dq echauſted. It was ſtill uncertain which party, 
by firſt dividing its forces, would give the 
ſuperiority to the other; when an unexpected 
event decided the conteſt, and occafioned a fa- 
tal reverſe in the affairs of the confederates. 


I546, 


e 
1 ; 

8 Maurice of Saxony having, by the arts The ſchemas 
. which have already been deſcribed, inſinuated of Mawice 
8 himſelf into the Emperor's confidence, no ſooner © 
5 ſaw hoſtilities ready to break out between him 

8 and the confederates of Smalkalde, than vaſt 


proſpects of ambition began to open upon him. 
That portion of Saxony, which deſcended to 
him from his anceſtors, was far from ſatisfying 
his aſpiring mind; and he perceived with plea- 
ſure the approach of civil war, as amidſt the re- 
volutions or convulſions which it occaſions, op- 
portunities which at other times are ſought in 
vain, of acquiring new power as well as adò- 
tional dignity, preſent themſelves to an enter- 


( Thuan. 83. and 
G 4 prizing 
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Book All. prizing ſpirit. As he was thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the ſtate of the two contending parties, 
and the qualities of their leaders, he did not he- 
fitate long in determining on which ſide the 
greateſt advantages were to be expected,— 

Having revolved all theſe things in his own 
mind, and having taken his final reſolution of 
joining the Emperor, he prudently determined 
to declare early in his favour; that, by the me- 
rit of this, he might acquire a title to a pro- 

His league portional recompence. With this view, he had 

on repaired to Ratiſbon in the month of May, un- 

der pretext of attending the diet; and after 
many conferences with Charles or his miniſters, 
concluded, though with the moſt myſterious 
ſecrecy, a treaty in which he engaged to con- 
cur in aſſiſting the Emperor as a faithful ſub- 
ject; and Charles, in return, ſtipulated to beſtow 
on him all the fpoils of the EleQtor of Saxony, 
his dignities as well as territories (0). Hiſtory 
ſcarce records any treaty which can be conſi- 
dered as a more manifeſt violation of thoſe juſt 
principles which oughr to iufluence human ac- 
tions. Maurice, a profeſſed Proteſtant, at a 
time when the belief of religion, as well as zeal 
for it intereſts, took ſtrong poſfeſhon of every 
mind, binds himſelf to contribute his aſſiſtance 
towards carrying on a war, which had mani- 
feſtly no other object than the extirpation of 
the Proteſtant doctrines. He engages to take 
arms againſt his father-in-law, and to ſtrip his 
neareſt relation of his honours and dominions. 
He joins a dubious friend againſt a known be- 
nefactor, to whom his obligations were both 
great and recent, Nor was the prince who 
ventured upon all this, one of thoſe audacious 
politicians, who, provided they can accompliſh 
their ends, and ſecure their intereſt, diſregard 
avowedly the moſt ſacred obligations, and glory 
in contemning whatever is honourable or de- 

5 Cent. 


Y Harzc. Annal. Barbant. vol. i. 628, Struvii Corp. 
1048. Thuan. 84. 
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cent. Maurice's conduct, if the whole muſt be Bock VIII. 
aſcribed to policy, was more artful and maſ- 7 
terly; he executed his plan in all its parts, and 

yet endeavoured to preſerve, in every ſtep which 

he took, the appearance of what was fair, and 
virtuous, and laudable. It is probable from 

his ſubſequent behaviour, that with regard to 

the Proteſtant religion ar leaſt, his intentions 

were upright, that he fondly truſted ro the Em- 
peror's promiſes for its ſecurity, but that, ac- 
cording to the fate of all who refine too much 

in policy, and who tread in dark and crooked 
paths, in attempting to deceive others, he him- 

ſelf was, in ſome degree, deceived. 


His firſt care, however was to keep theſe en- n artigce, 
gagements with the Emperor cloſely concealed : in order 
and ſo perfect a maſter was he in the art of jateations* 
diſſimulation, that the confederates, notwith- 
ſtanding his declining all connections with them, 
and his remarkable aſſiduity in paying court to 
the Emperor, ſeemed to have entertained no ſuſ- 
picion of his defigns. Even the Elector of Sax- 
ony, when he marched at the beginning of the 
campaign to join his aſſociates, committed his 
dominions to his protection, which Maurice, 
with an inſidious appearance of friendſhip, rea- 
dily undertook (i). But ſcarce had the Elector 
taken the field, when Maurice began to conſult 
privately with the King of the Romans how to 
invade thoſe very territories, with the defence 
of which he was entruſted. Soon after, the Em- 
peror ſent him a copy of the Imperial ban de- 
nounced againſt the Elector and Landgrave. 

As he was next heir to the former, and parti- 

cularly intereſted in preventing ſtrangers from 

getting his dominions into their poſſeſſion, 

Charles required him, not only for his own 

ſake, but upon the allegiance and duty _— 
| e 


(i) Struvũ Corp. 1046, 
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Book VIII. he owed to the head of the Empire, inſtantly 


1546, 


to ſeize and detain in his hands the forfeited 
eſtates of the Elector; warning him, at the ſame 
time, that if he neglected to obey theſe com- 
mands, he ſhould be held as acceſlary to the 
crimes of his kinſman, and be liable to the 
ſame puniſhment (K). 


Tuis antifice, which it is probable Maurice 
himſelf ſuggeſted, was employed by him in order 


that his conduct towards the Elector might 


ſee!m a matter of neceſſity but not of choice, an 
act of obedience to his ſuperior, rather than a 
voluntary invaſion of the rights of his kinſman 
and ally. But in order to give ſome more ſpe- 
cious appearance to this thin veil with which 
he endeavoured to cover his ambition, he had 
called together, ſoon after his return from Ra- 
tiſbon, the ſtates of his country; and repreſent- 
ing to them that a civil war between the Em- 
e and confederates of Smalkalde was now 

ecome unavoidable, deſired their advice with 
regard to the part he ſhould act in that event. 
They being prepared, no doubt, and tutored 
before-hand, as well as deſirous of gratifying 
their Prince, whom they both eſteemed and lov- 
ed, gave ſuch counſel as they knew would be 
moſt agreeable ; adviſing him to offer his me- 
diation towards reconciling the contending par- 
ties; but if that were rejected, and he could 
obtain proper ſecurity for the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, they delivered it as their opinion that he 
ought, in all other points, to yield obedience to 
the Emperor. Upon receiving the Imperial 
reſcript, together with the ban againſt the Elec- 
tor and Landgrave, he ſummened the ſtates of 
his conntry a ſecond time; he laid before them 
the orders which he had received, and the pu- 


niſhment with which he was threatened in caſe 
of 


(4) leid. 3971. Thuan. 84. 
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of diſobedience; he acquainted them that the Book VIII. 
confederates had refuſed to admit of his medi- 
ation, and that the Emperor had given him the 
moſt ſatisfactory declarations with regard to 
religion ; he mentioned his own intereſt in ſe- 
curing poſſeſſion of the electoral dominions, to- 
gether with the danger of allowing ſtrangers to 
obtain an eſtabliſhment in Saxony ; and upon 
the whole, as the point under deliberation reſ- 
pected his ſubjects no leſs than himſelf, he de- 
fired to know their ſentiments how he ſhould 
ſteer in that difficult and arduous conjuncture. 
The ſtates, no leſs obſequious and complaiſant, 
than formerly, relying on the Emperor's pro- 
miſes as a perfect ſecurity for their religion, pro- 
poſed that, before he had recourſe to more vio- 
lent methods, they would write to the Elector, 
exhorting him, as the beſt means of appeaſing 
the Emperor, and of preventing his dominions 
from being ſeized by foreign or hoſtile powers, 
to give his conſent that Maurice ſhould take 
poſſeſſion of them quietly and without oppoſi- 
tion. Maurice himſelf ſeconded their argu- 
ments in a letter to the Landgrave, his father- 
in-law. Such an extravagant propoſition was 95 
rejected with the ſcorn and indignation which it fir 
deſerved. The Landgrave, in return to Maurice, R 
taxed him with his treachery and ingratitude to- 

wards a kinſman to whom he was ſo deeply in- 

debted ; he treated with contempt his affecta- 

tion of executing the Imperial ban, which he 

could not but know to be altogether void, by 

the unconſtitutional and arbitrary manner in WIL, 
which it had been iſſued ; he beſought him, not 10005 
to ſuffer himſelf to be ſo far blinded by ambition, oh 
as to forget the obligations of honour and friend- $i 
ſhip, or to betray the Proteſtant religion, the 115 
extirpation of which out of Germany, even by 
the acknowledgment of the Pope himſelf, was | 
the great object of the preſent war (J). 


1546. 
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Book VIII. Bur Maurice had proceeded too far to be 
wet "oo diverted from purſuing his plan by reproaches 
He invades or arguments. Nothing now remained but to 
ne of che execute with vigour, what he had hitherto carri- 
Eleftor of ed on by artifice and diſſimulation. Nor was 
dong. his boldneſs in action inferior to his ſubtilty in 
November. contrivance, Having, aſſembled about twelve 
thouſand men, he ſuddenly invaded one part of 
the electoral provinces, while Ferdinand with an 
army compoſed of Bohemians and Hungarians, 
over-ran the other. Maurice, in two ſharp en- 
counters, defeated the troops which the Elector 
had left to guard his country; and improving 
theſe advantages to the utmoſt, made himſelf 
maſter of the whole EleCtorate, except Wittem- 
berg, Gotha and Eiſenach, which being places 
of conſiderable ſtrength, and defended by ſuffici- 
ent garriſons, refuſed to open their gates. 'The 
news of theſe rapid conqueſts ſoon reached the 
Imperial and confederate camps. In the former, 
their ſatisfaction with an event, which it was 
foreſeen would be productive of the moſt im- 
portant conſequences, was expreſſed by every 
poſſible demonſtration of joy. The latter was 
filled with aſtoniſhment and terror. 'The name 
of Maurice was mentioned with execration, as 
an apoſtate from religion, a betrayer of the 
German liberty, and a contemner of the moſt ſa- 
cred and natural ties. Every thing that the 
rage or invention of the party could ſuggeſt, in 
order to blacken and render him odious ; invec- 
tives, fatires and Jampoons, the furious declama- 
tions of their preachers, together with the rude 
wit of their authors, were all employed againſt 
him. While he, truſting to the arts which he 
had ſo long practiſed, as if his actions could have 
admitted of any ſerious juſtification, publiſhed 
a manifeſto, containing the ſame frivolous rea- 
ſons for his conduct, which he had formerly al- 
edged in the meeting of his ſtates, and in his 

letter to the Land grave (). 


Tus 
{n) Sleid. 409, 410. 
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Tre Elector, upon the firſt intelligence of Book Yi. 
Maurice's motions, propoſed to return home ,. 
with his troops for the defence of Saxony But Th. confe- 
the deputies of the league, aſſembled at Ulm, crm, ot 
prevailed on him, at that time, to remain with 8 
the army, and to prefer the ſucceſs of the com- Emperor: 
mon cauſe before the ſecurity of his own domi- 
nions. At length the ſufferings and complaints 
of his ſubjects increaſed ſo much, that he diſto- 
vered the utmoſt impatience to ſet out, in order 
to reſcue them from the oppreſſion of Maurice, 
and from the cruelty of the Hungarians, who 
having been accuſtomed to that licentious and 
mercileſs ſpecies of war which was thought law- 
ful againſt the Turks, committed, wherever they 
came, the wildeſt acts of rapine and violence. 

This deſire of the Elector's was ſo natural and 
ſo warmly urged, that the deputies at Ulm, tho? 
fully ſenſible of the unhappy conſequences of 
dividing their army, durſt not refuſe their con- 
ſent, how unwilling ſoever to grant it. In this 
perplexity, they repaired to the camp of the 
confederates at Giengen on the Brenz, in order 
to conſult their conſtituents. Nor were they 
leſs at a loſs what to determine in this preſſing 
emergence. But, after having conſidered ſeri- 
ouſly the open deſertion of ſome of their allies ; 
the ſcandalous lukewarmneſs of others who had 
hitherto contributed nothing towards the war; 
the intolerable load which had fallen, of conſe- 
quence, upon ſuch members as were moſt zeal- 
ous for the cauſe, or molt faithful to their en- 
gagements; the ill ſucceſs of all their endeavours 
to obtain foreign aid; the unuſual length of rhe 
campaign. the rigour of the ſeaſon; together 
with the great number of ſoldiers, and even of- 
ficers, who had, on that account, quitted the 
ſervice ; they concluded that nothing could fave 
them, but either the bringing the conteſt to the 
immediate deciſion of a battle by attacking the 

Imperial 
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Bock VIII. Imperial army, or an accommodation of all their 


1546. 


which he 
rejects. 


differences with Charles by a treaty. Such was 
the deſpondency and dejection which now op- 
preſſed the party, that of theſe two they choſe 
what was moſt feeble and unmanly, empowering 
a miniſter of the Elector of Brandenburg to pro- 
pound overtures of peace in their name to the 
Emperor. | 


No ſooner did Charles perceive this haughty 
confederacy, which had ſo lately threatened to 
drive him out of Germany, condeſcending to 
make the firſt advances towards an agreement, 
than concluding their ſpirit to be gone, or their 
union to be broken, he immediately aſſumed 
the tone of a conqueror; and as if they had been 
already at his mercy, would not hear of a nego- ._) 
citation, but upon condition of the Elector of 
Saxony's conſenting previouſly to give up him- 
felt and his dominions abſolutely to his diſpo- 
fal (a). As nothing more intolerable or 1gno- 


 minious could have been preſcribed, even in the 


worſt ſituation of their affairs, it is no wonder 
this propoſition was rejected by a party, humbled 
and diſconcerted rather than ſubdued, But tho* 
coy refuſed to ſubmit tamely to the Emperor's 
will, they wanted ſpirit to purſue the only plan 
which could have preſerved their independence ; 
and forgetting that it was the union of their 
troops in one body which had hitherto rendered 
the confederacy formidable, and had more than 
once obliged the Imperialiſts to think of quitting 
the field; they inconſiderately abandoned that 
advantage, which, in ſpite of the diverſion 1n 


The troops Saxony, would ſtill have kept the Emperor in 


of the cou- 


federacy 


ſeparate, 


awe ; and yielding to the Elector's intreaties, 


conſented to his propofal of dividing the Nile 
Nine 


) Hortentius ap. Scard. ii. 485. 
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Wurtemberg, in order to protect that province, 

as well as the free cities of Upper Germany; a 

conſiderable body marched with the Elector to- 

wards Saxony ; but the greater part returned 

with their reſpective leaders into their own coun- 
tries, and were diſperſed there (6). 


Tur moment the troops ſeparated, the con- Almoſt al 


the members 
of the con- 


federacy ceaſed to be the object of terror; and 
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the members of it, who while they compoſed federacy 


part of a great body had felt but little anxiety 


they reflected that they now ſtood expoſed ſingly 
to the whole weighr of the Emperor's vengeance. 


Charles did not allow them leiſure to recover 


from their conſternation, or to form any new 
ſchemes of union. As ſoon as the confederates 
began to retire, he put his army in motion, and 
though it was now the depth of winter, he re- 
ſolved to keep the field, in order to make the 


moſt of that favourable juncture for which he 


had waited ſo long. Some ſmall rowns in which 
the enemy had left garriſons immediately open- 
ed their gates. Norlingen, Rotenberg and Hall, 
Imperial cities, ſubmitted ſoon after. Though 
Charles could not prevent the Elector from le- 
vying, as he retreated, large contributions upon 
the archbiſhop of Mentz, the abbot of Fulda, 
and other eccleſtaſticks (c), this was more than 


balanced by the ſubmiſſion of Ulm, one of the 


chief cities of Suabia, highly diſtinguiſhed by 
its zeal for the Smalkaldic league. As ſoon as 
an example was ſet of deſerting the common 
cauſe, the reſt of the members became inſtantly 


impatient to follow it, and ſeemed afraid leſt 


others, by getting the ſtarr of them in returning 
ro 


G) Sleid. 411. (c) Thuan. 88. 
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Book VIII. to their duty, ſhould, on that account, obtain 
more favourable terms. The Elector Palatine, 
a weak Prince, who, notwithſtanding his pro- 
feſſions of neutrality, had, very prepoſterouſly, 
ſent to the confederates four hundred horſe, a 
body ſo inconſiderable as to be ſcarce any addi- 
tion to their ſtrength, but great enough to ren- 
der him guilty in the eyes of the Emperor, made 
his acknowledgements in the moſt abject man- 
ner. The inhabitants of Augſburg, ſhaken by 
ſo many inſtances of apoſtacy, expelled the 
brave Schertel out of their city, and accepted 
ſuch conditions as the Emperor was pleaſed to 
grant them. 


1546. 


Tun Duke of Wurtemberg, though among 
the firſt who had offered to ſubmit, was obliged 
to ſue for pardon on his knees, and even after 
this mortifying humiliation obtained it with dif- 

1547. ficulty (d). Memmingen, and other free cities 
in the circle of Suabia, being now abandoned 
by all their former aſſociates, found it neceſſary 

to provide for their own ſafety by throwing 
themſelves on the Emperor's mercy. Straſburg 

and Franckfort on the Maine, cities far remote 

from the ſeat of danger, diſcovered no greater 
ſteddineſs than thoſe which lay more expoſed. 

Thus, a confederacy, lately ſo powerful as to 

ſhake the Imperial throne, fell to pieces and 

| was diſſolved in the ſpace of a few weeks; ſcarce 

any member of that formidable combination 

now remaining in arms, but the Elector and 
Landgrave, whom the Emperor, having from 

the beginning marked out as the victims of his 

The rigor- vengeance, was at no pains to reconcile. Nor 
dens impo. did he grant thoſe who ſubmitted to him a gene- 
& by rous and unconditional pardon. Conſcious of 
reror. his own ſuperiority, he treated them both with 


haughtineſs and rigour. All the Princes in "ra 
on, 


(d) Mem, de Ribier, tom. i. 589. 
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ſon, and the cities, by their deputies, were 32% Tul, 
compelled to implore mercy in the humble poſ- AY 
ture of ſupplicants. As the Emperor laboured 
under great difficulties from the want of money, 
he impoſed heavy fines upon them, which he 
levied with moſt rapacious exaCtneſs. The 
Duke of Wurtemberg paid three hundred thou- 
ſand crowns ; the city of Augſburg an hundred 
and fifty thouſand ; Ulm an hundred thouſand ; 
Frankfort eighty thouſand ; Memmingen fifty 
thouſand ; and the reſt in 9 to their 
abilities, or their different degrees of guilt. 
They were obliged, beſides, to renounce the 
league of Smalkalde ; to furniſh aſſiſtance, if re- 
quired, towards executing the Imperial ban 
againſt the Elector and Landgrave ; to give up 
their artillery and warlike ſtores to the Empe- 
ror ; to admit garriſons into their principal cities 
and places of ſtrength ; and in this diſarmed and 
dependent ſituation, to expect the final award 
which the Emperor ſhould think proper to pro- 
nounce when the war came to an iſſue (a). But 
amidft the great variety of articles dictated by 
Charles on this occaſion, he, in conformity to 
his original plan, took care that nothing relat- 
ing to religion ſhould be inſerted, and to ſuch a 
degree were the confederates humbled or over- 
awed, that, forgetting the zeal which had fo 
long animated them, they were ſolicitous only 
about their ſafety, without venturing to inſiſt 
on a point, the mention of which they faw him 
avoiding with fo much induſtry. The inhabi- 
tants of Memmingen alone made ſome feeble ef- 
forts to procure a promiſe of protection 1n the 
exerciſe of their religion, but were checked ſo 
ſeverely by the Emperor's miniſters, that they 
inſtantly fell from their demand. 
Wem. H Tas 


(e) Sleid. 411, Ke. Thuan. lib. iv. p. 125. Mem. de 
Ribicr, tom. i. 606, | 
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Tu Elector of Cologne, whom, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſentence of excommunication if- 
ſned againſt him by the Pope, Charles had hi- 
therto allowed to remain in poſſeſſion of the 
archiepifcopal ſee, being now required by the 
Emperor to ſubmit to the cenſures of the church, 
this virtuous and diſintereſted prelate, unwilling 
to expoſe his ſubjects on his account, to the 
miferies of war, voluntarily reſigned that high 
dignity. With a moderation becoming his age 
and character, he choſe to enjoy truth together 
with the exercife of his religion in the retirement 
of a private lite, rather than to diſturb ſociety 
by engaging in a doubtful and violent ſtrugy] 


in order to retain his office (50. 


Mr anwurtLe the Elector of Saxony reached 
the frontiers of his country. As Maurice could 


recovers poſ- aſſemble no force equal to the army which ac- 


ſeſſton ot it. 


companied him, he, in a ſhort time, not only 
recovered poſſeſſion of his own territories, but 
over-ran Mifnia, and ſtripped his rival of all 
that belonged to him except Dreſden and Leipſic, 
which being towns of ſome ſtrength could not 
be ſuddenly reduced. Maurice, obliged to quit 
the field, and to ſhut himſelf up in tis capital, 
diſpatched courier after courier to the Emperor, 
repreſenting his dangerous ſituation, and ſolicit- 
ing him with the moſt earneſt importunity to 
march immediately to his relief. But Charles, 
buſy at that time in preſcribing terms to ſuch 
members of the league as were daily returning 
to their allegiance, thought it ſufficient to detach 
Albert Marquis of Brandenburg-Anſpach with 
three thouſand men to his aſſiſtance. Albert, 
though an enterprizing and active officer, allow- 
ed bimſelf to be ſurprized by the Elector, who 
killed many of his troops, diſperſed the age 
| dex, 


(5) Sleid. 418. Thuan. lib. iv. 128. 
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Elector, no leſs ſlow and dilatory when inveſted 
with the ſole command, than he had been for- 
merly when joined in authority with a partner, 
never gave any proof of military activity but in 


this enterprize againſt Albert, Inſtead of 


marching directly towards Maurice, whom the 
defeat of his ally had greatly alarmed, he incon- 
ſiderately liſtened to overtures of accommoda- 
tion, which his artful antagoniſt propoſed with 
no other intention than to amuſe him, and to 
ſlacken the vigour of his operations. 


Suck, indeed, was the poſture of the Em- The Epe 
ror's affairs that he could not march inſtantly ror prevent- 4 
R . ed from 
to the relief of his ally Soon after the ſepa- atacking 0 
ration of the confederate army, he, in order to the lecker 


N . 2 and Land- 
eaſe himſelf of the burden of maintaining a ſu- grave. 


perfluous number of troops, had diſmiſſed the 
the count of Buren with his Flemings (d), ima- 
gining that the Spaniards and Germans, toge- 
ther with the papal forces, would be fully ſuffi- 
cient to cruſh any degree of vigour that yet re- 
mained among the members of the league. But 
Paul, growing Wiſe too late, began now to diſ- 
cover the imprudence of that meaſure, from 
which the more ſagacious Venetians had endea- 
voured in vain to diſſuade him. The rapid 
Progreſs of the Imperial arms, and the eaſe with 
which they had broken a combination that ap- 
peared fo firm and powerful, opened at length 
his eyes, made him forget at once all the ad- 

© - vantages 


e) Avila 99. 6. Mem. de Ribier, tom. i. 620. 
(4) Avila 83. 6. Mem. de Ribier, tom. i. 592. 
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WAY II 


1547. 


The Po 
recalls 15 
troops. 


of Germany, to give law wit 
to all the ſtates of Italy. The moment he per. 


__ eat triumph over hereſy, and placed, in 


the ftrongett Tight, his own impolitic conduct, 


in having contributed towards acquiring for 


Charles ſuch an immenſe increaſe of power, as 


would enable him, after Ko bs, the liberties 
ith abfolute authority 


ceived his error, he endeavoured to correct it. 
Without giving the Emperor any warning of his 


intention, he ordered Farneſe, his grandſon, to 


return inſtantly to Italy with all the troops un- 
der his command, and at the fame time recalled 
the licence which he had granted Charles, of 
appropriating, to his own uſe, a large fhare of 
the church-lands in Spain. He was not deſtt- 
tute of pretences to juſtify this abrupt deſertion 
of his ally. The term of ſix months, during 
which the ſtipulations in their treaty were to 
continue in force, was now expired; the league, 
in oppoſition to which their alliance had been 
framed, ſeemed to be entirely diſſipated; Charles, 
in all his negociations with the Princes and 
cities which had ſubmitted to his will, had 
neither conſulted the Pope, nor had allotted him 


any part of the conqueſts which he had made, 


nor had communicated. to him any fhare in the 
vaſt contributions that he had raiſed. He had 
not even made any proviſion for the ſuppreſſion 
of hereſy, or the re-eſtabliſhment of the catholic 
religion, which were Paul's chief inducements 
to beſtow the treaſures of the church fo liberally 
in carrying on the war. Theſe colours, how 
ſpecious ſoever, did not conceal from the Em- 


peror that ſecret jealouſy which was the true 


motive of the Pope's conduct. But, as Paul's 
orders with regard to the march of his troops 
were no leſs peremptory than unexpected, it 
was impoſſible to prevent their retreat. Charles 
exclaimed loudly againſt this treachery, in aban- 

| doning 
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doning him ſo unſeaſonably, while he was pro. Book VII 1 
ſecuting a war undertaken bn compliance win " | 


his earneſt ſolicitations, and from which, if ſuc- 
ceſsful, ſo much honour and advantage would 
redound to the church. To complaints he ad- 
ded threats and expoſtulations. But Paul re- 
mained inflexible; his troops continued their 
march towards the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; and in 
an elaborate memorial, intended as an apology 
for his behaviour, he diſcovered new and more 
manifeſt ſymptoms of alienation from the Em- 
peror, together with a deep-rooted terror of his 
power (e). Charles weakened by the withdraw- 
ing of ſo great a body from his army, which 
was already much diminiſhed by the number of 
garriſons that he had been obliged to throw into 


the towns which had capitulated, found it ne- 


ceſſary to recruit his forces by new levies, be- 
fore he could venture to march in perſon to- 
wards Saxony. 


Tur fame and ſplendor of his ſacceſs could A conſpi- 
not have failed of attracting ſuch multitudes of 7 © the 
ſoldiers into his ſervice from all the extenſive gorernment 


territories now ſubje& to his authority, as muſt'* Sen 


have ſoon put him in a condition of taking the 
field againſt the Elector; but the ſudden and 
violent eruption of a conſpiracy at Genoa, as 
well as the great revolutions which that eveat, 
extremely myſterious in its firſt appearances, 
ſeemed to portend, obliged him to avoid entan- 
gling himſelf in new operations in Germany, 

before he had fully diſcovered its ſource and 
- tendency. The form of government which had 
been eſtabliſhed in Genoa, at the time when 
Andrew Doria reſtored liberty to his country, 
though calculated to obliterate the memory of 
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former diſſenſions, and received at firſt with eager 


approbation, did not, after a trial of near twenty 
years, give univerſal ſatisfaction to theſe turbu- 


| lent and factious republicans. As the entire ad- 


miniſtration of affairs was now lodged in a cer- 


tain number of noble families, many, envying 


them that pre-eminence, wiſhed for the reſtitu- 
tion of a popular government, to which they 
had been accuſtomed ; and though all reveren- 
ced the diſintereſted virtue of Doria, and admi- 
red his talents, not a few were jealous of that 
aſcendant which he had acquired in all the coun- 
cils of the commonwealth. His age, however, 
his moderation, and love of liberty, afforded 
ample ſecurity to his countrymen that he would 


not abuſe his power, nor ſtain the cloſe of his 


days by attempting to overturn that fabrick, 
which it had been the labour and pride of his life 
to erect. But that authority and influence, 
which in his hands were innocent, they eaſily 
ſaw would prove deſtructive, if uſurped by any 
citizen of greater ambition, or leſs virtue. A 
citizen of this dangerous character had actually 
formed ſuch pretenſions, and with ſome proſpect 


of ſucceſs, Giannetino Doria, whom his grand 
uncle Andrew deſtined to be the heir of his pri- 


vate fortune, aimed likewiſe at being his ſuccel- 
for in power. His temper haughty, inſolent, 
and overbearing to ſuch a degree as would ſcarce 
have been tolerated in one horn to reign, was 
altogether inſupportable in the citizen of a free 
ſtate ; and the more ſagacious among the Geno- 
eſe already feared and hated him as the enemy 
of thoſe liberties for which they were indebted 
to his uncle. While Andrew himſelf, blinded 
by that violent and undiſcerning affection which 
perſons in advanced age often contract for the 


younger members of their family, ſet no bounds 


to the indulgence with which he treated him; 
ſeeming 
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ſeeming leſs ſolicitous to ſecure and perpetuate Book VIII. 

the freedom of the commonwealth, than to ag- 1. 
grandize that undeſerving Kinſman, 

Bur whatever ſuſpicion of Doria's defigns, 
or whatever diſſatisfaction with the ſyſtem of 
adminiſtration in the commonwealth, theſe cir- 
cumſtanees might have occaſioned, they would 
have ended, it is probable, in nothing more 
than murmurings and complaints, if John Le- 
wis Fieſco, count of Lavagna, obſerving this Fic{o count 
growing diſguſt, had not been encouraged by it fr 
to attempt one of the boldeſt actions recorded the conſpi- 
in hiſtory, That young nobleman, the richeſt 7: 
and moſt illuſtrious ſubje in the republick, 
poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, all the quali- 
ties Which win upon the human heart, which 
command reſpect, or ſecure attachment. He 
was graceful and majeſtic in his perſon ; mag- 
nificent to profuſion; of a generoſity that pre- 
vented the wiſhes of his friends, and exceeded 
the expectations of ſtrangers ; of an infinuating 
addreſs, gentle manners and a flowing affability. 
But under the appearance of theſe virtues, which 
ſeemed to form him for enjoying and adorning 
civil life, he concealed all the diſpoſitions which 
mark men out for taking the lead in the moft 
dangerous and dark conſpiracies ; an inſatiable 
and reſtleſs ambition, a courage unacquainted 
with fear, and a mind that diſdained ſubordina- 
tion. Such a temper could ill brook that ſtation © 
of inferiority, wherein he was placed in the re- 
publick ; and as he envied the power which the 
elder Doria had acquired, he was filled with in- 
dignation at the thoughts of its deſcending, 
like an hereditary poſſeſſion, to Giannetino. 
Theſe various paſſions, prey ing with violence 
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Book VIII. on his turbulent and aſpiring mind, determined 
1347, him to attempt overturning that domination to 
which he could not ſubmit. 


In-e's Ar firſt he thought of an alliance with Fran. 
tions of the CIS, and even propoſed it to the French ambaſ- 
conſpirators. ſador at Rome, as the moſt effectual means of 
accompliſhing this; and after expelling Doria 
together with the Imperial faction by his aſſiſt- 
ance, he reſolved to put the publick once more 
under the protection of that Monarch, hoping 
in return for that ſervice to be entruſted with 
the principal ſhare in the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment. But having communicated his 
ſcheme to a few choſen confidents, from whom 
he kept nothing fecret, Verrina, the chief of 
them, a man of deſperate fortune, capable alike 
of adviſing and of executing the moſt audacious 
deeds, remonſtrated with earneſtneſs againſt the 
folly of expoſing himſelf to the moſt imminent 
danger, while he allowed another to reap all the 
fruits of his ſucceſs ; and exhorted him warmly 
to aim himſelf at that pre-eminence in his 
country, to which he was deſtined by his illuſ- 
trious birth, was called by the voice of his fel- 
low citizens, and would be raiſed by the zeal 
of his friends. This diſcourſe opened ſuch vaſt 
proſpects to Fieſco, and fo ſuitable to his genius, 
that abandoning his own plan, he eagerly 
adopted that of Verrina. The other perſons pre- 
ſent, though ſenſible of the hazardous nature of 
the undertaking, did not chuſe to condemn 
what their patron had ſo warmly approved. It 
was inſtantly reſolved, in this dark cabal, to 
aſſaſſinate the two Dorias as well as the princi- 
pal perſons of their party, to overturn the 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of government, and to place 
Fieſco on the ducal throne of Genoa. Time, 
however, and Preparations were requiſite to 
ripen 
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ripen ſuch a deſign for execution; and while he Book Nut. 
was employed in carrying on theſe, Fieſco 
made it his chief care to guard againſt every 
thing that might betray his ſecret, or create ſuſ- 
picion. The diſguiſe he aſſumed was of all 
others the moſt impenetrable. He ſeemed to 
be abandoned entirely to pleaſure and diſſipa- 
tion. A perpetual gaiety, diverſified by the 
purſuit of all the amuſements becoming his age 
and rank, engroſſed, in appearance, the whole 
of his time and thoughts. But amidſt this 
| hurry of diſſipation, he proſecuted his plan with 
the moſt cool attention, neither retarding the 
deſign by a timid heſitation, nor precipitating 
the execution by an exceſs of impatience. He 
continued his correſpondence with the French 
ambaſſador at Rome, though without commu- 
nicating to him his real intentions, that by his 
means he might ſecure the protection of the 
French arms, if hereafter he thould find it ne- 
ceſſary to call them to his aid. He entered into 
a cloſe confederacy with Farneſe Duke of Parma, 
who being diſguſted with the Emperor for re- 
fuſing to grant him the inveſtiture of that dut- 
chy, was eager to promote any meaſure that 
tended to diminiſh his influence in Italy, or to 
ruin a family fo implicitly devoted to him as 
that of Doria. Being ſenſible that in a mari- 
time ſtate, the acquiſition of naval power was 
what he ought chiefly to aim at, he purchaſed 
four galleys from the Pope, who probably was 
not unacquainted with the deſign which he had 
formed, and did not diſapprove of it. Under 
colour of fitting out one of theſe gallies to fail 
on a cruiſe againſt the Turks, he not only aſ- 
ſembled a good number of his own vaſſals, but 
engaged in his ſervice many bold adventurers, 
whom the truce between the Emperor and Soly- 
man had deprived of their uſual occupation and 
ſubſiſtence, 
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> ſteps, he preſerved ſo admirably his uſual ap- 
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White Fieſco was taking theſe important 


pearance of being devoted intire]y to pleaſure 
and amuſement, and paid court with ſuch art- 
ful addreſs to the two Dorias, as impoſed not 
only on the generous and unſuſpicious mind of 
Andrew, but deceived Giannetino, who conſci- 
ous of his own criminal intentions, was more 
apt to diſtruſt the defigns of others. So many 
inſtruments being now prepared, nothing re- 
mained bur to ſtrike the blow. Various conſul- 
tations were held by Fieſco with his confidants, 
in order to ſettle the manner of doing it with 
the greateſt certainty and effect. At firit, they 
propoſed to murder the Dorias and their chief 
adherents, during the celebration of high maſs 


1n the principal church ; but as Andrew was of- 


ten abſent from theſe religious ſolemnities, on 
account of his great age, that deſign was laid 
aſide. It was then concerted that Fieſco ſhould 
invite the uncle and nephew, with all their 
friends whom he had marked out as victims, to 
his houſe; where it would be eaſy to cut them 
off at once without danger or reſiſtance ; but 
as Giannetino was obliged to leave the town on 
the day which they had choſen, it became ne- 
ceſſary likewiſe to alter this plan. They at laſt 
determined to attempt by open force, what 
they found difficult to effect by ſtratagem, and 
fixed on the night between the ſecond and 
third of January, for the execution of their en- 
terprize. The time was choſen with great pro- 
priety ; for as the Doge of the former year was 
to quit his office, according to cuſtom, on the 
firſt of the month, and his ſucceſſor could not 
be elected ſooner than the fourth, the republick 
remained duriug that interval in a ſort of anar- 
chy, and Fieſco might with leſs violence take 
poſſeſſion of the vacant dignity, 
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Tae morning of that day Fieſco employed Book III. 
In viſiting his friends, paſſing ſome hours among %. 
them with a ſpirit as gay and unembarraſſed as The conſpi- 
at other times. Towards evening he paid court ne w 
to the Dorias with his uſual marks of reſpec, _— 

and ſurveying their countenance and behaviour OO RY 
with the attention natural in his ſituation, was 
happy to obſerve the perfect ſecurity in which 
they, remained, without the leaſt foreſight or 
_ dread of that ſtorm which had been ſo long a 
gathering, and was now ready to burſt over 
their heads. From their palace he haſtened to 
his own, which ſtood by itſelf in the middle of 
a arge court, ſurrounded by a high wall. The 
gates had been ſet open in the morning, and 
all perſons, without diſtinction, were allowed to 
enter, but ſtrong guards poſted within the 
court ſuffered no one to return. Verrina mean- 
while, and a few perſons truſted with the fecret 
of the conſpiracy, after conducting Fieſco's vaſ- 
ſals, as well as the crews of his gallies into the 
palace in ſmall bodies, with as little noiſe as 
poſſible, diſperſed themſelves through the city, 
and in the name of their patron, invited to an 
entertainment the principal citizens whom they 
knew to be diſguſted with the adminiſtration of 
the Dorias, and to have both inclination and 
courage to attempt a change in the govern- 
ment. Of the vaſt number of perſons who now 
filled the palace, a few only knew for what pur- 
pole they were aſſembled, the reſt aſtoniſhed at 
finding inſtead of the preparations for a feaſt, 
a court crouded with armed men, and apart- 
ments filled with the inſtruments of war, gazed 
on each other with a mixture of impatience, 
Curioſity and terror. 


Wu their minds were in this ſtate of ſuſ. Fieſco's ex- 
penſe and agitation, Fieſco appeared. With a * 


o them. Fi 
look full of alacrity and confidence he addreſſ- | 11 
ed himſelf to the perſons of chief diſtinction, "I HY 
telling 
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Book VIII. telling them, that they were not now called to 


1547. 


partake of the pleaſure of an entertainment, but 


to join in a deed of valour, which would lead 


them to liberty and immortal renown. He ſet 
before their eyes the exorbitant as well as into- 
lerable authority of the elder Doria, which the 
ambition of Giannetino, and the partiality of the 
Emperor to a family more devoted to him than 
to their country, was about to enlarge and to 
render perpetual. This unrighteous domina- 
tion, continued he, you have it now in your 
your power to ſubvert, and to eſtabliſh the 
freedom of your country on a firm baſis. The 
tyrants muſt be cut off, I have taken the moſt 
effectual meaſures for this purpoſe. My aſſoci- 
ates are numerous. I can depend on allies and 
protectors if neceſſary, Happily the tyrants are 
as ſecure as I have been provident. Their in- 
ſolent contempt of their countrymen, has ba- 
niſhed the ſuſpicion and timidity which uſually 
render the guilty quick-ſighted to diſcern, as 
well as ſagacious to guard againſt the vengeance 
which they deferve. They will now feel the 
blow, before they ſuſpect any hoſtile hand to 
be nigh. Let us then ſally forth, that we may 


deliver our country by one generous effort, al- 


moſt unaccompanied with danger, and certain 
of ſucceſs. Theſe words, uttered with that ir- 
reſiſtible fervour which animates the mind when 
rouzed by great objects, made the deſired im- 
preſſion on the audience. Fieſco's vaſſals, rea- 
dy to execute whatever their maſter ſhould 
command, received his diicourſe with a murmur 


of applauſe. To many whoſe fortunes were 


deſperate, the licence and confuſion of an inſur- 
rection afforded an agreeable proſpect. Thoſe of 
higher rank and more virtuous ſentiments, 
durſt not diſcover the ſurprize or horror with 
which they were ſtruck at the propoſal of an 
enterprize ſo unexpected and atrocious; as each 
imagined the other to be in the ſecret of the 

5 8 conſpiracy, 
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conſpiracy, and ſaw himſelf ſurrounded by per - Peck VIE. 
ſons who waited only a ſignal from their leader 
to perpetrate the greateſt crime. With one 


voice then all applauded, or feigned to applaud, 
the undertaking. 
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Havins thus fixed and encouraged his aſſo- 1h. inter- 
ciates, before he gave them his laſt orders, he view with 
haſtened for a moment to the apartment of his 
wife, a lady of the noble houſe of Cibo, whom 
he loved with tender affection, and whoſe beau- 
ty and virtue rendered her worthy of his love. 

The noiſe of the armed men who crowded the 
court and palace, having long before this reach- 
ed her ears, ſhe concluded ſome hazardous en- 
terprize to be in hand, and ſhe trembled for 
her huſband. He found her in all the anguiſh 
of uncertainty and fear ; and as it was now im- 
poſſible to keep his deſign concealed, he inform- 
ed her of what he had undertaken. The proſ- 
pect of a ſcene ſo full of horror as well as dan- 
ger, compleated her agony ; and foreboding im- 
mediately in her mind the fatal iſſue of it, ſhe 
endeavoured, by her tears, her entreaties, and 
her deſpair, to divert him from his purpoſe. 
Fieſco, after trying in vain to ſooth and to in- 
ſpire her with hope, broke from a fituation into 
which an exceſs of tenderneſs had unwarily ſe- 
duced him, though 1t could not ſhake his reſo- 
lution.” “ Farewel, cried he, as he quitted her 
apartment, you fhall either never ſee me more, 
or you ſhall behold to-morrow every thing in 
| Genoa ſubject to your power.“ 


As ſoon as he rejoined his companions, he al- They attack 
lotted each his proper ſtation ; tome were ap- e dg. 
pointed to aſſault and ſeize the different gates 
of the city; ſome to make themſelves maſters 
of the different ſtreets or places of ſtrength : 
Fieſco reſerved for himſelf the attack of che har- 
bour where Doria's gallies were laid up, as the 

poſt 
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Book VIII. poſt of chief importance, and of greateſt dan- 
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ger. It was now midnight, and the citizens 
ſlept in the ſecurity of peace, when this band 
of conſpirators, numerous, deſperate and well 
armed ruſhed out to execute their plan. They 
ſurprized without reſiſtance ſome of the gates. 


They got poſſeſſion of others after a ſharp con- 


flict with the ſoldiers on guard. Verrina, with 
the galley that had been fitted out againſt the 
Turks, blocked up the mouth of the Darſena or 


 Httle harbour where Doria's fleet lay. All poſ- 


ſibility of eſcape being by this precaution cut 
off, when Fieſco attempted to enter the gallies 
from the ſhore to which they were made faſt, 
as they were unrigged and diſarmed, having no 
crew on board but the ſlaves chained to the 
oar, they were in no condition to make reſiſ- 
tance. Every quarter of the city was now fill- 
ed with noiſe and tumult, all the ſtreets re- 


ſounding with the cry of Freſco and liberty. At 


that name, ſo popular and beloved, many of 
the lower rank took arms, and joined the con- 
ſpirators. The nobles and partizans of the ariſ- 
tocracy, aſtoniſhed or affrighted, ſhut the gates 
of their houſes, and thought of nothing but ſe- 
curing them from pillage. At laſt, the noiſe 
excited by this ſcene of violence and confuſion, 
reached the palace of Doria; Giannetino ſtarted 
immediately from his bed, and imagining that 
it was occaſioned by ſome mutiny among the 
ſailors, ruſhed out with a few attendants, and 
hurried towards the harbour. The gate of St. 
Thomas, through which he had to paſs, was al- 
ready in the poſſeſſion of the conſpirators, who, 
the moment he entered, fell upon him with the 
utmoſt fury, and murdered him upon the ſpot. 
The ſame muſt have been the fate of the elder 
Doria, if Jerome de Fieſco had executed his 
brother's plan, and had proceeded immediately 


to attack him in his palace; but he, from the 
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plundered amidſt the confuſion, having forbid 
his followers to advance. Andrew got intelli- 
gence of his nephew's death, as well as of his 
own danger; and mounting on horſeback, ſav- 
ed himſelf by flight. Meanwhile, a few ſena- 
tors had the courage to aſſemble in the palace 
of the republick (y). At firſt, ſome of the moſt 
daring among them attempted to rally the ſcat- 
tered (ſoldiers, and to attack a body of the con- 
ſpirators; but being repulſed with loſs, all 
agreed that nothing now remained, but to 
treat with the party which ſeemed to be irreſiſ- 
tible. Deputies were accordingly ſent to learn 
of Fieſco what were the conceſſions with which 
he would be ſatisfied, or rather to ſubmit to 
whatever terms he ſhould pleaſe to preſcribe. 


Bur by this time Fieſco, with whom they cauſe of 
their mi 


were empowered to negociate, was no more. 
Juſt as he was going to leave the harbour, where 
every thing had ſucceeded to his wiſh, that he 
might join his victorious companions, he heard 
ſome extraordinary uproar on board the Admi- 
ral galley. Alarmed at the noiſe, and fearing 
that the ſlaves might break their chains, and 
overpower his aſſociates, he ran thither; but 
the plank which reached from the ſhore to the 
veſſel happening to overturn, he fell into the 
ſea, whilſt he hurried forward too precipitately. 
Being loaded with heavy armour, he ſunk to 
the bottom, and periſhed in the very moment 
When he mutt have taken full poſſeſſion of 
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carriage. 


every thing that his ambitious heart could de- 


ſire. Verinna was the firſt who diſcovered this 
fatal accident, and foreſeeing, at once, all its 
conſequences, concealed it with the utmoſt in- 
duſtry from every one but a few leaders of the 
conſpiracy. Nor was it difficult, amidſt the 
darkneſs and confuſion of the night, to have 


kept 


(3) Il palazza della de Signoria, 
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ſhould have put the city in the power of the 
the conſpirators. All their hopes of this were 
diſconcerted by the imprudence of Jerome Fi- 
eſco, who, when the deputies of the ſenate en- 
quired for his brother, the count of Lavagna, 
that they might make their propoſals to him, 
replied with a childiſh vanity, I am now the 
only perſon to whom that title belongs, and 
with me you mult treat.” Theſe words diſ- 
covered both to his friends and enemies what 
had happened, and made the impreſſion that 
might have been expected upon both. The 
deputies, encouraged by this event, the only 
one which could occaſion ſuch a ſudden revo. 
lution as might turn to their advantage, aſſum- 
ed inſtantly, with admirable preſence of mind, 
a new tone, ſuitable to the change in their cir- 
cumltances, and made high demands. While 


they endeavoured to gain time by protracting 


the negociation, the reſt of the ſenators were 
duſy in aſſembling their partizans, and forming 
a body capable of defending the palace of the 
republick. On the other hand the conſpirators 
altoniſhed at the death of a man whom they 
adored and truſted, and placing no confidence in 
Jerome, a giddy youth, felt their courage die 
away, and their arms fall from their hands. 
Thar profound and amazing ſecrecy with 
which the conſpiracy had been concerted, and 
Which had contributed hitherto ſo much to 
its ſucceſs, proved now the chief cauſe of its 
miſcarriage, The leader was gone, the greater 
part of thoſe who acted under him, knew not 
his confidants, and were ſtrangers to the object 
at which he aimed. There was no perſon 
among them whoſe authority or abilities en- 
tirled him to aſſume Fieſco's place, or to finiſh 
Eis plan; after having loſt the ſpirit which ani- 
mated it, life and activity deſerted the whole 


body. Many of the conlpirators e to 
their 
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their houſes, hoping that amidſt the darkneſs of Bet VII. 1 
the night they had paſſed unobſerved, and might 1 $24 
remain unknown. Others ſought for ſafety by 4 
a timely retreat; and before break of day, all wm 
of them fled with precipitation from a city, 
which, but a few hours before, was ready to ac- 


knowledge them as maſters. 


NexT morning every thing was quiet in T,anquin; 
Genoa ; not an enemy was to be ſeen; few ty recs 
marks of the violence of the former night ap- Genese 
peared, the conſpirators having conducted their 
enterprize with more noiſe than bloodſhed, and 
gained all their advantages by ſurprize, rather 
than by force of arms. Towards evening 
Andrew Doria returned to the city, being mer 
by all the inhabitants, who received him with ac- 11 
clamations of joy. Though the diſgrace as well ut 
as danger of the preceding night, were freſh in 
his mind, and the mangled body of his kinſman 
ſill before his eyes, ſuch was his moderation 
and magnanimity, that the decree iſſued by the 
ſenate againit the conſpirators, did not exceed 
that juſt meaſure of ſeverity which was requiſite 
tor the ſupport of government, and was dictated ; 
neither by the violence of reſentment, nor the 120 


rancour of revenge (2). * 


ArrER taking the neceſſary precautions for The Empe. 


. : Iv ror alarmed 
preventing the flame, which was now ſo happily 707 armed 


| ſpiracy. 
(Zz) Thuan. 93. Sigonii vita Andrez Doria, 1196. 
Conjuration de Comte de Fieſque par Cardin. de Retz. 
Adriani Iſtoria, lib. vi. 369, Folietæ Conjuratio Jo. Lud. 
Fieſci ap. Grzv. Theſ. Ital. i. 883. 


It is remarkable, that Cardinal de Retz compoſed, at 
the age of eighteen, a hiftory of this conſpiracy, contain- 
ing ſuch a diſcovery of his admiration of Fieſco and his 
enterprize, that it is not ſurprizing that a miniſter, ſo jea- 
lous and diſcerning as Richlieu, ſhould be led by the pern- . 
ſal of it to predict the turbulent and dangerous ſpirit of HEL 
that young Ecclefiaftick. Mem. de Retz, tom. i. p. 13. | 1 


Vor. III. I extinguiſhed 4 Ti 
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Book VIIL. extinguiſhed, from breaking out anew, the firſt 


care of the ſenate was to ſend an ambaſſador to 


the Emperor to give him a particular detail of 
what had happened, and to beg his aſliſtance 
towards the reduction of Montobbio, a ſtrong 
fort on the hereditary eſtate of the Fieſci, in 


which Jerome had ſhut himſelf up. Charles 
was no leſs alarmed than aſtoniſhed at an event 
ſo ſtrange and unexpected. He could not be- 
lieve that Fieſco, how bold or adventurous foes 
ver, durſt have attempted ſuch an enterprize, 
but on foreign ſuggeſtion, and from hope of 
foreign aid. Being informed that the Duke of 


Parma was well acquainted with the plan of 


the conſpirators, he immediately ſuppoſed that 
the Pope could not be ignorant of a meaſure, 
which his ſon had conntenanced. Proceedin 
from this to a farther conjecture, which Paul's 
cautious maxims of policy in other inſtances, 
rendered extremely probable, he concluded 
that the French King muſt have known and 
approved of the deſign ;and he began to appre- 
hend that this ſpark might again kindle the - 
flame of war which had raged fo long in Italy. 


Enſpends his Ag he had drained his Italian territories of 


operation; 


in Germany. troops on account of the German war, he was 


altogether unprovided for reſiſting any hoſtile 
attack in that country; and on the firſt ap- 
pearance of danger he muſt have detached 
thither the greateſt part of its forces for its de- 
fence. In this ſituation of affairs, it would not 
have been altogether imprudent in the Emperor 
to have advanced in perſon againſt the Elector, 
until he ſhould learn with ſome degree of cer- 
tainty whether ſuch a ſcene were not about to 
open in Italy, as might put it out of his power 
to keep the field with an army ſufficient to op- 
poſe him. . 


THE 


O „ TH E 
EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


KOOK IK 


bt 


H E Emperor's dread of f the hoftite i inten- Boer Ix. 
T tions of oh Pope and French King did i” agg 
not proceed from any imagittary or ill-grounded Francis fe 
ſuſpicion. ' Paul had already given the ſtrongeſt Emperor. 
proofs both of his jealouſy and enmity. Charles — 
could not hope, that Francis, after a rivalſhip 
of ſo long continuance, would behold the great 
advantages which he had gained over the con- 
federate Proteſtants, without feeling his ancient 
emulation revive, He was not deceived in this 

conjecture. Francis had obſerved the rapid 
Progreſs of his arms with deep concern, and 
though prevented hitherto, by circumſtances 
which have been mentioned, from interpoſing 
in order to check them, he was now convinced 
that, if he did not make ſome extraordinary and 
oh timely 
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Beok IX. timely effort, Charles muſt acquire ſuch a de- 
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gree of power as would enable him to give law 
to the reſt of Europe. This apprehenſion, 
which did not take its riſe from the envy of 
rivalſhip alone, but was entertained by the wiſeſt 
politicians of the age, ſuggeſted various expedi- 
ents which might ſerve to retard the courle of 
the Emperor's victories, and to form by degrees 
ſuch a combination againſt him as might put a 
ſtop to his dangerous career. 


Wirz this view, Francis inſtructed his emiſ- 
faries in Germany to employ all their addreſs 
in order to revive the courage of the confede- 
rates, and to prevent them from ſubmitting ts 
the Emperor. He made liberal offers of his 
aſſiſtance, and entering into a cloſe correſpon- 
dence with the Klector and Landgrave, whom 
he knew to be the moſt zealous as well as the 
moſt powerful of the whole body, he uſed every 
argument, and propoſed every advantage which 
could either confirm their dread of the Empe- 
ror's deſigns, or determine them not to imitate 
the inconſiderate credulity of their aſſociates in 
giving = their religion and liberties to his diſ- 
Ppoſal. hile he took this ſtep towards conti- 
nuing the civil war which raged in Germany, 
he endeavoured, likewiſe, to ſtir up foreign 
enemies againſt the Emperor. He ſolicited So- 
lyman to ſeize this favourable opportunity of 
invading Hungary, which had been drained of 
all the troops neceſſary for its defence, in order 
to form the army againſt the confederates of 
Smalkalde. He exhorted the Pope to repair, 
by a vigorous and ſeaſonable effort, the error of 
which he had been guilty in contributing to 
raiſe the Emperor to ſuch a formidable height 
of power. Finding Paul, both from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own miſtake, and his dread of 
its conſequences, abundantly diſpoſed to liſten 
to his exhortations, he availed himſelf of this 

3 favourable 
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favourable diſpoſition which the Pontiff began Book ix 
to diſcover, as an argument to gain the Vene- © VN 
tians. He endeavoured to convince them that * 
nothing could fave Italy, and even Europe from. 
oppreſſion and ſervitude, but their joining the 
Pope and him in giving the firſt beginning to a 
genera] confederacy in order to humble that am- 
bitious potentate, whom they had all equal rea- 


ſon to dread, 


 HavinGs ſet on foot theſe negociations in the with e 
ſouthern courts, he turned his attention next Kings of 
7 | IT TAC! | | ; f Denmark 
towards thoſe in the north of Europe. As the audEngland. 
King of Denmark had particular reaſons to be 
offended with the Emperor, Francis imagined 
that he would not be backward to approve of 
the league which he had projected; and leſt 
conſiderations of caution or prudence ſhould re- 
ſtrain him from joining in it, he attempted to 
overcome theſe, by offering him the young 
Queen of Scots in marriage to his ſon (a4). As 
the miniſters who governed England in the 

name of Edward VI, had openly declared them- 
ſelves converts to the opinions of the Reformers, 
as ſoon as it became ſafe upon Henry's death to 
lay aſide that diſguiſe which his unforgiving bi- 
gotry had forced them to aſſume, Francis flat- 
tered himſelf that their zeal would not allow. 
them to remain inactive ſpectators of the over - 
throw and deſtruction of thoſe who profeſſed the 
ſame faith with themſelves; and he hoped that 
notwithſtanding the ſtruggles of faction incident 
to a minority, and the proſpect of an approach-. 
ing rupture with the Scots, he might prevail 
on them likewiſe to take part in the common 


cauſe (b)., 


Wart Francis employed ſuch variety of ex- 
pedients, and exerted himſelf with ſuch extra- 
ordinary activity, to rouze the different ſtates of 
. Mag I 3 | Europe 
" (@) Mem de Rib. i. 600, 606. () Mem, de Rib. i. 635. 
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Europe againſt his rival, he did not neglect 
what depended on himſelf alone. He levied 


troops in all parts of his dominions; he collec- 
ted military ſtores; he. contracted with the 
Swiſs cantons for a conſiderable body of men; 
he put his finances in admirable order, he re- 
mitted conſiderable ſums to the, Klector and 
Landgrave ; and took all the other ſteps neceſſa- 
ry towards commencing hoſtilities on the ſhorteſt 


warning, and with proper vigour (c). 


__ Optrarions ſo complicated, and which re- 
quired the putting ſo many inſtruments in mo- 


tion, did not eſcape. the Emperor's obſervation. 
He was ſoon informed of Francis's, intrigues in 
the ſeveral cqurts, as well as of, his domeſtic 
preparations ; and ſenſible how fatal an inter- 
ruption a foreign war would prove to his deſigns 
in Germany, he trembled at. the proſpect of 
that, event. "The danger, however, appeared 
to him as unapoidable as it was great. He 


- - 


knew the inſaziable and well directed ambi- 


tion of, Solyman, and that he always choſe 
the feaſan for beginning his military enterprizes 
with, prudence equal to the valour, with which 
he conducted them. The Pope, as he had good 
reaſon to believe, wanted not pretexts to juſtify 
a rupture, nor inclinations to begin hoſtilities. 
He had already made ſome diſcovery of his ſen- 
timents, by expreſſing a joy altogether unbe- 
coming the, head of the church, upon receiving 
an account of the advantage which, the, Hector 
of Saxony had gained over. Albert of Branden- 
nuch and as he was now ſecure of finding in the 
Tench King, an ally of ſufficjent power to ſup- 
port him, be was at no pains to conceal the vio- 
lence and extent of his enmity (d). The Vene- 
tians, Charles was well aſſured, had long ob- 
ſerved. the growth. of his power with jeaſouſ), 
which added to the ſolicitations and promiſes of 
En LUTDD eZ WA re Ne France, 
2041111 1 4 
(0). Mem, de Rib. j, 595. (%) Mem. de Rib tom, i. 637- 
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France might at laſt quicken their ſlow counſels; Ve IX. m4 
and overcome their natural caution, "The Danes *, * 41 
and Engliſh, it was evident, had both peculiar ol 


reaſon to be diſguſted; as well as ſtrong motives 
to act againſt him. But above all, he dreaded 
the active emulation of Francis himſelf, whom 
he conſidered as the ſou] and mover of any con- 
federacy that could be formed againſt him; and 
as that Monarch had afforded protection to Ver- 
rina, who ſailed directly to Marſeilles upon the 
miſcarriage of Fieſco's conſpiracy, Charles ex- 
pected every moment the commencement of 
thoſe hoſtile operations in Italy, of which he 
conceived the inſurrection in Genoa to have been 
only the prelude, | 


Bur while he remained in this ſtate of ſuf- Entenains 
nſe and ſolicitude, there was one circumſtance f. 1 
which afforded him ſome proſpect of eſcaping ing ſtate ef | 
the danger. The French King's health began heath. 11 
to decline. A diſeaſe, the effect of his intem- 
perance and inconſiderate purſuit of pleaſure, 
preyed gradually on his conſtitution. The pre- 
parations of war, as well as the negociations 
in the different courts, began to languiſh, to- | 
ether with the Monarch, who gave ſpirit to fied 
th. The Genoeſe, during that interval, re- March. | 
duced Montobbio, took Jerome Fieſco prifoner, 
and putting him together with his chief adhe- 
rents to death, extinguiſhed all remains of the 
conſpiracy, Several of the Imperial cities in 
Sermany, deſpairing of timely aſſiſtance from 
France, ſubmitted to the Emperor. Even the 
Landgrave ſeemed diſpoſed to abandon the 
Elector, and to bring matters to a ſpeedy ac- 1 
commodation, on ſuch terms as he could ob- Mp 
tain. In the mean time, Charles waited with Vi: 
impatience the iſſue of a diſtemper, which was $254 
to decide whether he muſt relinquiſh all other | 
ſchemes, in order to prepare for reſiſting a com- 
bination of the greater part of Europe againſt 
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Book IX. him, or whether he might proceed to invade 

1947, Saxony, Without interruption or fear of danger. 

Tur good fortune, ſo remarkably propitious 
to his family, that ſome hiſtorians have called it 
the Star of the Houſe of Auſtria, did not deſert 
Death of him on this occaſion. Francis died at Ram- 
Francis, and bouillet, on the laſt day of March, in the fifty. 
on his cha- Third year of his age, and the thirty-third of his 
racer nd reign. During twenty-eight years of that time, 


rivalſhip 


_ withCharles, an avowed rivalſhip ſubſiſted between him and 


the Emperor, which involved not only their own 
dominions, but the greater part of Europe in 
wars, proſecuted with more violent animoſity, 
and drawn out Ito a greater length, than had 
been known in any former period. Many cir- 
cumſtances contributed to both. Their animo. 
ſity was founded in oppoſition of intereſt, 
heightened by perſonal emulation, and exaſpe- 
rated not only by mutual injuries, but by reci. 
procal inſults. At the ſame time, whatever ad- 
vantage one ſeemed to poſſeſs towards gaining 
the aſcendant, was wonderfully ballanced by 
ſome favourable circumſtance, peculiar to the 
other. The Emperor's dominions were of great 
extent, the French King's lay more compact; 
Francis governed his kingdom with abſolute 
ower; that of Charles was limited, but he ſup- 
plied the want of authority by addreſs; the 
troops of the former were more impetuous and 
enterprizing; thoſe of the latter better diſciplin- 
ed, and more patient of fatigue. The tflents 
and abilities of the two Monarchs were as dif- 
ferent as the advantages which they poſſeſſed, 
and contributed no leſs to prolong the conteſt 
between them. Francis took his reſolutions 
ſuddenly, proſecuted them at firſt with warmth, 
and puſhed them into execution with a moſt ad- 
ventrous courage; but being deſtitute of the 


Perſeverance neceſſary to ſurmount difficulties, 
he 
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he often abandoned his deſigns, or relaxed the 
vigour of purſuit, from impatience, and ſome- 
times from levity. Charles deliberated long, 
and determined with coolneſs ; but, having 
once fixed his plan, he adhered to it with inflex- 
ible obſtinacy, and neither danger nor diſcou- 
ragement could turn him aſide from the execu- 
tion of it. The ſacceſs of their enterprizes was 
altogether as different as their characters, and 
was uniformly influenced by them. Francis, 
by his impetuous activity, often diſconcerted 
the Emperor's beſt laid ſchemes; Charles, by a 
more calm but ſteady proſecution of his de- 
ſigns, checked the rapidity of his rival's career, 
and baffled or repulſed his moſt vigorous efforts. 
The former, at the opening of a war or of a 
cam paign, broke in upon his enemy with the 
violence of a torrent, and carried all before him; 
the latter, waiting until he ſaw the force of 
his rival begin to abate, recovered in the end 
not only all that he had loſt, but made new ac- 
quifitions. Few of the French Monarch's at- 
tempts 'towards conqueſt, whatever promiſing 
aſpect they might wear at firſt, were conducted 
to an happy iſſue; many of the Emperor's en- 
ho er even afrer they appeared deſperate 
and impracticable, terminated in the moſt proſ- 
perous manner. Francis was dazzled with the 
ſplendour of an undertaking ; Charles was al- 


lured by the proſpect of its turning to his ad- 
vantage. The degree, however, of their com- 


parative merit and reputation, has not been fix- 
ed either by a ſtrict ſcrutiny into their abilities 
for government, or by an impartial conſidera- 
tion of the greatneſs and ſucceſs of their under- 
takings ; and Francis is one of thoſe Monarchs 
who occupies a higher rank in the temple of 
fame, than either his talents or performances in- 
title him to hold. This pre-eminence he owed 
to many different circumſtances. The ſuperio- 
rity which Charles acquired by the victory of 
Pavia, and which from that period he preſerved 
| through 
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Book IX. through the remainder of his reign, was ſo ma- 
niteſt, that Francis's ſtruggle againſt his exor- 
% bitant and growing dominion was viewed by 
moſt of the other powers, not only with the 
partiality which naturally ariſes for thoſe who 
gallantly maintain an unequal conteſt, but with 
the favour due to one who was teſiſting a com- 
mon enemy, and endeavouring to ſet bounds to 
a Monarch equally formidable to them all. The 
characters of Princes, too, eſpecially among 
their contemporaries, depend not only upon 
their talents for government, but upon their 
qualities as men. Francis, notwithſtanding the 
many errors conſpicuous in his foreign policy 
and domeſtic adminiſtration, was nevertheleſs 
humane, - beneficent, generous. He poſſeſſed 
dignity without pride; affability free from mean- 
neſs; and courteſy exempt from deceit. All 
who had acceſs to him, and no man of merit 
was ever denied that privilege, reſpected and 
loved him. Captivated with his perſonal quali- 
ties, his ſubjects forgot his defects as a Monarch, 
and admiring him as the moſt accomplithed and 
amiable gentleman in his dominions, they never 
murmured at acts of male-adminiftration, which 
in a Prince of leſs engaging diſpoſitions, would 
have been deemed unpardonable. This admi- 
ration, however, maſt have been temporary only, 
and would have died away with the courtiers 
who beſtowed it; the illuſion ariſing from his 
private virtues muſt have ceafed, and poſterity 
would have judged of his public conduct with 
its uſual impartiality ; but another circumſtance 
prevented this, and his name hath been tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity with increaſing reputation. 
Science and the arts had, at that time, made 
little progreſs in France. They were juſt 
beginning to advance beyond the limits of 
Italy, where they had revived, and 1 


% 
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had hitherto been their only ſeat. Francis Book . HH 
took e ume 5 K his rotec. "VO 0 | 
tion, and vied with Leo himſelf, in the zeal "40 
and muniftcence with which he encouraged 
them. He invited learned men to his court, he 
converſed . with them familiarly, he employed 
them in buſineſs, he raiſed them to offices of 
dignity, and honoured them with his confidence. 
That race of men, not more prone to complain 
when denied the reſpect to which they fancy 
themſelves entitled, than apt to be pleaſed when 
treated with the diſtinction which they conſider 
as their due, thought they could not exceed in 
gratitude to ſuch a benefactor, and ſtrained their 
invention, and employed all their ingenuity in 
panegyric. Succeeding authors, warmed. with 
their deſcriptions of Francis's bounty, adopted 
their encomiums, and refined upon them. The wo 1 
appellation, of Father of Letters beſtowed upon 4 

rancis, hath rendered his memory ſacred among 
hiſtorians, and they ſeem to have regarded it as 
à ſort of impiety to uncover his infirmities, or 
to point out his defects. Thus Francis, not- 
withſtandiog his inferior abilities, and want of 
cceſs, bath more than equalled the fame of 
harles. The virtues which he poſſeſſed as a 
man, have entitled him to greater admiration 
and praiſe, than have been beſtowed upon the 
extenſive genius and fortunate arts of a more ca- 
pable, but leſs amiable rival. 


Bx his death, a conſiderable change was made Eſea: of 14 
in the ſtate of Europe. Charles, grown old in rs" VFA 
the arts o government and command, had now | 1 
to contend only with younger Monarchs, who | 
could not be regarded as an equal match for 144 
him, who had ſtood the encounter with | \ ' 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. and come off with | 
honour in all theſe different conteſts. By this 1 
event, he was eaſed of all his diſquietude, qa 
and was. happy to find that he might L | | 
, Wl 
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Charles 


marches a- 


Zainſt the 


Lector of 


Saxony. 


April 13. 


THE REIGN OF THE 
Book IX. with ſafety thoſe operations againſt the Elector 
of Saxony, which he had hitherto been obliged 


to ſuſpend. He knew the abilities of Henry Il. 
who had juſt mounted the throne of France, to 
be greatly inferior to thoſe of his father, and 
foreſaw that he would be ſo much occupied for 
ſome time in diſplacing the late King's miniſ- 
ters, whom he hated, and in gratifying the am- 
bitious demands of his own favourites, that he 
had nothing to dread, either from his perſonal 
efforts, or from any confederacy which this un- 
experienced Prince could form, rt 


Bur as it was uncertain how long ſuch an in- 
terval of ſecurity might continue, Charles de- 
termined inſtantly to improve it; and as ſoon 
as he heard of Francis's demiſe, he' began his 
march -from Egra on the borders of Bohemia. 
But the departure of the Papal troops, together 
with the retreat of the Flemings, had ſo much 
diminiſhed his army, that fixteen thouſand men 
were all he could aſſemble. With this inconſi- 
derable body he ſet out on an expedition, the 
event of which was to decide what degree of 
authority he ſhould poſſeſs from that period 
in Germany: but as this little army conſiſt- 
ed chiefly of the veteran Spaniſh and Italian 
bands, he did not, in truſting to them, commit 
much to the deciſion of chance, and even with 
ſo ſinall a force he had reaſon to enterta in the 
moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. The EleCtor, 


it is true, had levied an army greatly ſuperior 


; 


in number; but neither the experience and diſ- 
cipline of his troops, nor the abilities of his of- 
ficers, were to be compared with thoſe of the 
Emperor. The Elector, beſides, had already 
been guilty of an error, which deprived him of 
all the advantage which he might have derived 
from his ſuperiority in number, and was alone 
ſufficient to have occaſioned . his ruin. In- 
ſtead of keeping his forces united, detached 

| | one 
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one great. body towards the frontiers of Bobe- Bock IX. 


mia, in order to facilitate his junction with the 
malecontents of that kingdom, and cantoned a 
conſiderable part of what remained in different 
places of Saxony, where he expected- the Em- 
peror would make the firſt impreſſion, vainly 
imagining that theſe open towns, with {mall 


garriſons, might be rendered tenable againſt an 


enemy. 


Tun Emperor entered the ſouthern frontier progres oc 
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of Saxony, and attacked Altorf upon the Elſter. his armies, 


The folly of the meaſure which the Elector had 
taken was immediately ſeen, the troops poſted 
in that town ſurrendering without reſiſtance ; 
and thoſe in all the other piaces between that 
and the Elbe, either imitated their example, 
or fled as the Imperialiſts approached. Charles, 
that they might not recover from the panic with 
which they ſeemed to be ſtruck, advanced with- 


out loſing a moment. The Elector, who had 


fixed his head quarters at Meiſſen, continued in 
his wonted ſtate of fluctuation and uncertainty. 
He even became, more undetermined in pro- 
portion as the danger grew near and called for 
prompt and deciſive reſolutions. Sometimes he 
acted, as if he had reſolved to defend the banks 
of the Elbe, and to hazard a battle with the 
enemy, as ſoon as the detachments which he 
had called were able to join him. At other 
times, he abandoned this as raſh and perilous, 
ſeeming to adopt the more prudent counſels of 
thoſe who adviſed him to endeavour at protract- 
ing the war, and for that end to retire under the 
fortifications of Wittemberg, where the Imperia- 
liſts could not attack him without manifeſt diſad- 
vantage, and where he might wait, in ſafety, for 
the ſuccours which he expected from. Meck- 
lenburgh, Pomerania, and the Proteſtant cities 
on the Baltic. Without fixing upon r 2 

| | : theſe 
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Book IX. theſe plans, he broke down the bridge at Meiſſen 


15. 


and marched along the eaſt bank of the Elbe to 
Muhlberg. There he deliberated anew, and 
after much heſitation, adopted one of theſe mid- 
dle ſchemes, which are always acceptable to 
feeble minds incapable of deciding. He left a 
detachment at Muhlberg to oppoſe the Impe- 
rialiſts, if they ſhould attempt to paſs at that 


place, and advancing a few miles with his main 


body, encamped there in expectation of the 
event, according to which he propoſed to regu- 
late his ſubſequent motions. | 


CHARLES, meanwhile, puſhing forward in- 
ceſſantly, arrived the evening of the twenty-third 
of April on the banks of the Elbe oppoſite to 
Muhlberg. The river, at that place, was three 
hundred paces in breadth, above four feet in 
depth, its current rapid, and the bank poſſeſſed 
by the Saxons was higher than that which he 
occupied. Undiſmayed, however, by all theſe 
obſtacles, he called together his general officers, 
and without aſking their opinions, communi- 
cated to them his intention of attempting next 
morning to force his paſſage over the river, and 
to attack the enemy Wherever he could come 
up with them. They all expreſſed their aſto- 
niſhment at ſuch a bold reſolution, and even 
the Duke of Alva, though naturally daring and 
impetuous, and Maurice of Saxony, notwith- 
ſtanding his impatience to cruſh his rival the 
Elector, remonſtrated earneſtly againſt it. But 
the Emperor, confiding in his own judgment, 
or good fortune, paid no regard to their argu- 
ments, and gave the orders neceflary for exe- 
cuting his deſign. | 


FarLy in the morning, a body of Spaniſh 
and Italian foot marched towards the river, and 
began an inceſſant fire upon the enemy. fag 

ong 
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long heavy muſkets uſed in that age, did execu- Beck X. 


tion on the oppoſite bank, and many of the ſol- 
diers, hurried on by a martial ardour in order 
to get nearer the enemy, ruſhed into the ſtream, 
and advancing breaft high, fired with a more 
certain aim, and with greater effect. Under co- 
ver of their fire, a bridge of boats was begun to 
be laid for the infantry ; and a peaſant having 
undertaken to conduct the cavalry through the 
river by a ford with which he was well acquaint. 
ed, they alſo were put in motion. The Hind 
poſted in Muhlberg endeavoured to obſtruct 
theſe operations, by a briſk fire from a bat- 
tery, which they had erected ; but as a thick fog 
covered all the low grounds upon the river, they 
could not take aim with any certainty, and the 
Imperialiſts ſuffered very little ; at the ſame 
time the Saxons being much galled by the Spa- 
niards and Italians, they ſet on fire ſome boats 
which had been collected near the village, and 
prepared to retire. The Imperialiſts perceiving 
this, ten Spaniſh ſoldiers inſtantly ſtript them- 
felves, and holding their (words with their teeth, 
- ſwam acroſs the river, put to flight ſuch of the 
Saxons as ventured to oppoſe them, ſaved from 
the flames as many boats as were ſufficient to 
complete their own bridge, and by this ſpirited 
and ſucceſsful action, encouraged their compa- 
nions no leſs than they intimidated the enemy. 


By this time, the cavalry, each trooper hav- 


ing a foot ſoldier behind him, began to enter 


the river, the light horſe marching in the front, 
followed by the men at arms, whom the Em- 
E led in perſon, mounted on a Spamiſh 
horſe, dreſſed in a ſumptuous habit, and carry- 
ing a javelin in his hand. Such a numerous 
body ſtruggling through a great river, in which 

according 
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according to the directions of their guide they 
were obliged to make ſeveral turns, ſometimes 
treading on a firm bottom, ſometimes ſwim- 
ming, NN to their companions, whom they 


left behind, a ſpectacle equally magnificent and 
intereſting (4). Their courage, at laſt, ſur- 
mounted every obſtacle, no man betraying any 
ſymptom of fear, when. the Emperor ſhared in 
the danger no leſs than the meaneſt ſoldier. The 
moment that they reached the oppoſite ſide, 
Charles, without waiting the arrival of the reſt 
of the infantry, advanced towards the Saxons 
with the troops which had paſſed along with 
him, who fluſhed with their good fortune, and 
deſpiſing an enemy who had neglected to op- 
2 0 them, when it might have been done with 
uch advantage, made no account of their ſupe- 
rior numbers, and marched on as to a certain 
victory. | 


II conduct DyrING all theſe operations, which neceſſa- 


of the Elec- 
or. 1 


rily conſumed much time, the Elector remain- 
ed inactive in his camp; and from an infatua- 
tion which appears to be ſo amazing, that the 
beſt informed hiſtorians impure it to the trea- 


cherous arts of his generals, who deceived him 


by falſe intelligence, he would not believe that 
the Empercr had paſſed the river or could be 
ſo near at hand (e). Being convinced, at laſt, 
of his fatal miſtake, by the concurring teſtimony 
of eye witneſſes, he gave orders for retreating to- 
wards Wittemberg. But a German army en- 
cumbered, as uſual, with baggage and artillery, 
could not be put ſuddenly in motion. They 
had ſcarce begun to march when the light 
troops of the enemy came in view, and the 


Elector ſaw an engagement to be OP 
5 


(a) Avila, 115. a. | 
(e) Camerar. ap. Freher. iii. 493. Struv. corp. hilt. 


Germ. 1047, 1049. 
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As he was no leſs bold in action than irreſolute Book K. 
in council, he made the diſpoſition for battle , 
with the greateſt preſence of mind, and in the Battle of 

moſt proper manner, taking advantage of a great he OR 

foreſt to cover his wings, ſo as to prevent his 

being ſurrounded by the enemies cavalry, which 

were far more numerous than his own, The 

Emperor, likewiſe, ranged his men in order as 

they came up, and riding along the ranks, ex- 

horted them with few but efficacious words to 

do their duty. It was with a very different ſpirit 

that the two armies advanced to the charge. 

As the day, which had hitherto been dark and 

cloudy, happened to clear up at that moment, 

this accidental circumſtance made an impreſſion 

on the different parties correſponding to the 

tone of their minds; the Saxons, ſurprized and 

diſheartened, felt pain at being expoſed fully to 

the view of the enemy; the Imperialiſts, being 

now ſecure that the Proteſtant forces could not 

eſcape from them, rejoiced at the return of ſun- 

ſhine as a certain preſage of victory. The ſhock 

of battle would not have been long or doubtful, 

if the perſonal courage which the Elector diſ- 

played, together with the activity whic he ex- 

erted from the moment that the approach of 

the enemy readered an engagement certain, anc 

cut off all poſſibility of heſitation, had not re- 

vived in ſome degree the ſpirit of his troops. 

They repulſed the Hungarian light horſe who 

begaa the attack, and reccived with firmneſs the 

men at arms who next advanced to the charge ; 

but as theſe were the flower of the Imperial 

army, were commanded by experienced offi- 

cers, and fought under the Emperor's eye, the 

Saxons ſoon began to give way, and the light 

troops rallying at the ſame time and faliing on 

their flanks, the flight became general. A ſmall 

body of choſen ſoldiers, among whom the Elec- The Elec- 

tor had fought in perſon, ſtill continued to de- 2 
Vol. III. We + fend vrildnac. N 
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fend themſelves, and endeavoured to fave their 


maſter by retiring into the foreſt; but being 
ſurrounded on every ſide, the Eleftor, wounded 
in the face, exhauſted with fatigue, and perceiv- 


ing all reſiſtanee to be vain, ſurrendered him- 
felt a priſoner. He was conducted immediate] 


towards the Emperor, whom he found juſt re- 


turned from the purſuit, ſtanding on the field of 
battle ia the fall exultation of ſucceſs, and re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his officers, upon 
this compleat victory obtained by his valour 
and conduct. Even in ſuch an unfortunate and 
humbling ſituation, the Elector's behaviour was 
equally magnanimous and decent. Senſible of 


his condition, he approached his conqueror 
without any of the ſullenneſs or pride, which 


would have been 1mproper in a captive; aud 
conſcious of his own dignity, he deſcended to no 
mean ſubmiſſion, unbecoming the high (tation 
which he held among the German Princes. 


« The fortune of war, ſaid he, has made me 
your priſoner, moſt gracious Emperor, and [ 


hope to be treated Here, Charles harſhly in- 


terrupted him. And am I then, at laſt, ac- 
knowledged to be Emperor; Charles of Ghent 
was the only title you lately allowed me. You 
ſhall be treated as you deſerve.” At theſe 
words, he turned from him abruptly, with an 
haughty air. To this cruel repulſe, the King of 
the Romans added reproaches in his own name, 
uſing expreſſions ſtill more ungenerous and in- 
ſulting. The Elector made no reply; but, with 
an unaltered countenance, © which diſcovered 
neither aſtoniſhment nor dejection, accompa- 


nied the Spaniſh ſoldiers appointed to guard 


him (J). 
| Tuts 
(.f? Sleid. hiſt, 426. Thuan. 136. Hortenſius de Bello 


Serman. ap. Scard, vol. ii. 498. Deſcript. pugnæ Mul- 


berg. ibid. p. 509. P. Heuter. Rer. Auſtr. lib. xii. c. 13. 
P- 298. „ | 
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- 'Tais deciſive victory coſt the Imperialiſts Book 1%. 
only fifty men. Twelve hundred of the Saxons ' 

were killed chiefly in the purſuit, and a great Charles == | 
number taken priſoners. About four hundred fre v . 
kept in a body, and eſcaped to Wittemberg, to- tory. 

gether with the electoral Prince, who had like- 

wiſe been wounded in the action. After reſting 

two days on the field of battle, partly to refreſh 

his army, and partly to receive the deputies 

of the adjacent towns, which were impatient to 

ſecure his proteCtion by ſubmitting to his will, 

the Emperor began to ' move towards Wittem- 

berg, that he might terminate the war at once, 

by the reduction of that city. The unfortunate 

Elector was carried along in a fort of triumph, 

and expoſed every where, as a captive, fo his a 

own ſubjects; a ſpectacle extremely afflictin 44 

to them who both honoured and loved him; | 

though the inſult was fo far from ſubduing his 

firm ſpirit, that it did not even ruffle the 

wonted tranquillity and compoſure of his 

mind, 1 


As Wittemberg, the reſidence, in that age, g. wit. 
of the Electoral branch of the Saxon family, was temberg. 
one of the ſtrongeſt cities in Germany, and 
would not be taken, if properly defended, with- 
out great difficulty, the Emperor marched thi- 
ther with the utmoſt diſpatch, hoping that 
while the conſternation occaſioned by his victory 
was ſtil] recent, the inhabitants might imitate 
the example of their countrymen, and ſubmit to 
his power, as ſoon as he appeared before their 
walls. But Sybilla of Cleves, the Elector's wife. 

a woman no lefs diſtinguiſhed by her abilities ; 
than her virtue, inſtead of abandoning herſelf to £08 
tears and lamentation upon her huſband's mis- 4 

for: une, endeavoured, by her example as well as | ii 

exhortation, to animate the citizens; and ſhe 

K 2 inſpired 
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Book 1X. inſpired them with ſuch reſolution, that, when 


ſummoned to ſurrender, they returned a vigo- 
rous anſwer, warning the Emperor to behave 
towards their ſovereign with the reſpect due 
to his rank, as they were determined to treat Al- 
bert of Brandenburg, who was till a priſoner, 
eciſely in the ſame manner that he treated 
im. The ſpirit of the inhabitants, no leſs than 
the _ of the city, ſeemed now to render a 
ſiege in form neceſſary. After ſuch a ſignal vic- 
tory it would have been diſgraceful not to have 
undertaken it, though at the ſame time the Em- 
peror was deſtitute of every thing requilite for 
carrying it on. But Maurice removed all diffi- 
culties, by engaging to furniſh proviſions, artil- 
lery, ammunition, pioneers, and whatever elſe 
ſhould be needed. Truſting to this, Charles 
gave orders to open the trenches before the 
town. It quickly appeared, that Maurice's 
eagerneſs to reduce the capital of thoſe domini- 
ons, which he expected as his reward for taking 
arms againſt his kinſman, and deſerting the 
Proteſtant caufe, had led him to promiſe what 
exceeded his power to perform, A batterin 
train was, indeed, carried ſafely down the Elbe 
from Dreſden to Wittemberg; but as Maurice 
had no ſufficient force to preſerve a ſecure com- 


munication between his territories, and the 


camp of the beſiegers, Count Mansfeldt, who 
commanded a body of electoral troops, deſtroy- 
ed a convoy of proviſions and military ſtores, 
and diſperſed a band of pioneers deſtined for 
the ſervice of the Imperialiſts. This put a ſtop 
to the progreſs of the ſiege, and convinced the 
Emperor that as he could not rely on Maurice's 
promiſes, recourſe ought to be had to ſome 


more expeditious as well as more certain me- 


thod of getting poſſeſſion of the town. 
Tur 
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Tux unfortunate Elector was in his hands, ek IX. 
and he was ungenerous and hard · hearted "VS" 
enough to take advantage of this, in order to The Empe- 4 
make an experiment whether he might not r oe 
bring about his deſign, by working upon the ment of e 44 
tenderneſs of a wife for her huſband, or upon 1 8 
the piety of children towards their parent. 

With this view he ſummoned Sybilla a ſecond 

time to open the gates, letting her know that if 

ſhe again refuſed to comply, the Elector ſhould 

anſwer with his head for her obſtinacy. To 

convince her that this was not an empty 

threat, he brought his priſoner to an immedi- 

ate trial. The proceedings againſt him were 

as irregular, as the ſtratagem was barbarous. 

Inſtead of conſulting the ſtates of the Empire, 

or remitting the cauſe to any court, which ac- 14 
cording to the German conſtitution might have 7 
legally taken cognizance of the Elector's crime, 

he ſubjected the greateſt prince in the Empire 

to the juriſdiction of a court-martial compoſed 

of Spaniſh and Italian officers, and in which 

the unrelenting Duke of Alva, a fit inſtrument | 

for any act of violence, preſided, This ſtrange way 16, 

tribunal founded its charge upon the ban of 

the Empire which had been iffued againſt the 

the priſoner, a ſentence pronounced by the ſole 

authority of the Emperor, and deſtitute of every 

legal formality which could render it valid; 

but preſuming him to be thereby manifeſtly | 
convicted of treaſon and rebellion, the court- 14 
martial condemned him to ſuffer death by be- 1 
ing beheaded. This decree was intimated to a 
the Elector while amuſing himſelf in playing at 
| Cheſs with Erneſt of Brunſwick his fellow- pri- 

ſoner. He pauſed for a moment, tho' without The Eles- 
any ſymptom either of ſurprize or terror; and mt, 
after taking notice of the irregularity as well as 
injuſtice of the Emperor's proceedings: It 

1s eaſy, continued he, to comprehend his ſcheme. 

K 3 I muſk 
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Book IX. I muſt die, becauſe Wittemberg will not ſurren- 


ger; and I ſhall lay down my life with pleaſure, 


$7"+i oh by that ſacrifice, I can preſerve the dignity 


of my houſe, and tranſmit to my poſterity the 
inheritance which belongs to them. Would to 
God, that this ſentence may not effect my wife 
and children more than it intimidates me! and 
that they, for the ſake of adding a few days to 
a life already too long, may not renounce ho- 
nours and territories which they were born to 
poſſeſs (g) He then turned to his antagonilt, 
whom he challenged to continue the game. 
He played with his uſual attention and ingenu- 
ity, and having beat Erneſt, expreſſed all the ſa- 
tisfaction which 1s commonly felt on gainin 
ſuch victories. After this he withdrew to his 
own apartment, that he might employ the reſt 
of his time in ſuch religious exerciſes as were 
proper in his ſituation (O). 


The diſtreſs IT was not with the ſame indifference, or 
— ta- compolure, that the account of the Elector's 
danger was received at Wittemberg. Sybilla, 
who had ſupported with ſuch undaunted forti- 

tude her huſband's misfortunes, while the ima- 

gined that they could reach no farther. than to 
diminiſh his power or territories, felt all her re- 

ſolution fail the moment his life was threaten- 

ed. Sollicitous to ſave that, ſhe deſpiſed every 

other conſideration ; and was willing to make 

any ſacrifice in order to appeaſe an incenſed 
conqueror. At the ſame time, the Duke of 

Cleves, the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
Maurice, to none of whom Charles had commu- 

nicated the true motives of his violent proceed- 

ings againſt the EleCtor, interceded warmly with 

him to ſpare his life. The firſt was prompted to 

do ſo merely by compaſſion for his ſiſter, and 

regard 


{ #8) Thuan. i. 42. | (h) Struvii corpus 1050. 
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regard for his brother-in-law. The two other ok it 
dreaded the univerſal reproach that they would 
incur, if, after having boaſted ſo often of the 
ample ſecurity which the Emperor had promiſ- 
ed them with reſpect to their religion, the firſt 
effect of their union with him ſhould be the 
public execution of a Prince, who was juſtly 
held in reverence as the moſt zealous protector 
of the Proteſtant cauſe. Maurice, in particular, 
foreſaw that he muſt become the object of de- 

a teſtation to the Saxons, and could never hope 
to govern them with tranquillity, if he were 
conſidered by them as acceſſary to the death of 
his neareſt kinſman, in order that he might ob- 
tain poſſeſſion of his dominions. 


134% 


Wulrr they, from ſuch various motives, ſol- His treaty 
licited Charles, with the moſt earneſt importu- 3 
nity, not to execute the ſentence, Sybilla, and he furren- 
the reſt of the Elector's family, conjured him by cherte 
letters as well as meſſengers to ſcruple at no 
conceſſions that would extricate him out of the 
preſent danger, and deliver them from their 
tears and anguiſh on his account. The Empe- 
ror, perceiving that the expedient which he had 
tried began to produce the effect he intended, 
tell by degrees from his former rigour, and al- 
lowed himſelf to ſoften into promiſes of clemen- 
cy and forgiveneſs, if the Elector would ſhew 
himſelf worthy of his fayour by ſubmitting to 
reaſonable terms. The Elector, on whom the 
conlideration of what he might ſuffer himſelf 
had made no impreſſion, was melted by the 
tears of a wiſe whom he loved, and could not 


reſiſt the entreaties of his family, In compli- 
ance with their repeated ſollicitations, he agreed 
to articles of accommodation, which he would 
otherwiſe have rejected with diſdain. The 
chief of them were, that he ſhould reſign the 
Electoral dignity, as well for himſelf as tor his 


K 4 polterity, 
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1 Book lx. poſterity, into the Emperor's hands, to be dif- 
g. Poſed of entirely at his pleaſure; that he ſhould 
| inſtantly put the Imperial troops in poſſeſſion of 
the cities of Wittemburg and Gotha ; that he 
ſhould ſet Albert of Brandenburg at liberty 
without ranſom ; that he ſhould ſubmit to the 
decrees of the Imperial chamber, and acquieſce 
FF in whatever reformation the Emperor ſhould 
"8 make in the conſtitution of that court ; that he 
| ſhould renounce all leagues againſt the Empe- 
ror or King of the Romans, and enter into no 
. alliance for the future, in which they were not 
4 comprehended. In return for theſe important 
4 conceſſions, the Emperor promiſed not only to 
4 ſpare his life, but to ſettle on him and his poſ- 
. terity the city of Gotha and its territories, toge- 
i ther with an annual penſion of fifty thouſand 
florins, payable out of the revenues of the elec- 
and remains dOrate; and likewiſe to grant him a ſum in ready 
= xriſoner. money to be applied towards the diſcharge of 
his debts. Even theſe articles of grace were 
clogged with the mortifying condition of his re- 
maining the Emperor's priſoner during the reſt 
of his lite (7). To the whole, Charles had ſub- 
Joined, that he ſhould ſubmit to the decrees of 
the Pope and council with regard to the contro- 
verted points in religion; but the Elector, tho 
he had been perſuaded to facrifice all the objects 
which men commonly hold to be the deareſt 
and molt valuable, was inflexible with regard to 
this point; and neither threats nor intreaties 
could prevail to make him renounce what he 
| deemed to be truth, or perſuaded him to act 
in oppoſition to the dictates of his conſcience. 


Maurice As ſoon as the Saxon garriſon marched out of 
putin PoE Wittemberg, the Emperor fulfilled his engage- 
1 ade. ments to Maurice; and in reward for his merit 
nions., in having deſerted the Proteſtant cauſe, and 
| NNE having 
(i) Eleid. 427. Thuan. i. 142. Du Mont Corps Dip» 

lom. iv. p. 11. 332. 
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having contributed with ſuch ſucceſs towards the Bock. x. 
diſſolution of the Smalkaldic league, he gave ,v... 
him poſſeſſion of that city, together with all the 

other towns in the electorate. It was not with- 

out reluctance, however, that he made ſuch a 
ſacrifice; the extraordinary ſucceſs of his arms 

had begun to operate, in its uſual manner, up- 

on his ambitious mind, ſuggeſting new and vaſt 
projects for the aggrandizement of his family, 
towards the accompliſhment of which the re- 
taining of Saxony would have been of the ut- 

moſt conſequence. But as this ſcheme was not 

then ripe for execution, he durſt not yet venture 

to diſcloſe it; nor would it have been either 

ſafe or prudent to have offended Maurice, at 

that juncture, by ſuch a manifelt violation of 

all the promiſes, which had ſeduced him to 
abandon his natural alhes. | 


Tux Landgrave, Maurice's father-in-law, was Negociti- | 
ſtill in arms; and though now left alone to i the 
maintain the Proteſtant cauſe, was neither a OY 
feeble nor contemptible enemy. His dominions 
were of conſiderable extent; his ſubjects ani- 
mated with zeal for the Reformation; and if he 
could have held the Imperialiſts at bay for a 
ſhort time, he had much to hope from a party 
whoſe ſtrength was ſtill unbroken, whoſe union 
as well as vigour might return, and which had 
reaſon to depend, with certainty, on being ef- 
fectually ſupported by the King of France. The 
Landgrave thought not of any thing ſo bold or 
aclvencurous ; but being ſeized with the ſame 
conſternation which had taken poſſeſſion of his 
aſſociates, he was intent, only, how to procure 
favourable terms from the Emperor, whom he 
viewed as a conqueror, to whoſe will there was 

a neceſſity of ſubmitting. Maurice encouraged 

this tame and pacific ſpirit, by magnifying, on 

the one hand, the Emperor's power ; by boaſt- 
WS, 
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victorious ally ; and by repreſenting the advan- 
tageous conditions which he could not fail of 
obtaining by his interceſſion for a friend, whom 
he was ſo ſollicitous to ſave. Sometimes, the Land- 
grave was induced to place ſuch unbounded con- 
fidence in his promiſes, that he was impatient to 
bring matters to a final accommodation. On 
other occaſions, the Emperor's exorbitant am- 
bition, reſtrained neither by the ſcruples of de- 


cency, nor the maxims of juſtice, together with 
the recent and ſhocking proof which he had gi- 


ven of this in the cruel and and oppreſſive treat- 
ment of the Elector of Saxony, came fo full 
iato his thoughts, and made ſuch a lively im- 
preſſion on them, that he broke off abruptly 
the negociations which he had begun, ſeeming 
to be convinced that it was more prudent to de- 

end for ſafety on his own arms, than to confide 
in Charles's generofity. But this bold reſolu- 
tion, which deſpair had ſuggeſted to an impatient 
ſpirit, fretted by diſappointments, was not of 
long continuance. Upon a more deliberate fur- 


vey of the enemy's power, and his own weak- | 


neſs, his doubts and fears returned upon him, 
and together with them the ſpirit of negociating, 
and the deſire of accommodation, 


Maurice, and the Elector of Brandenburg, 
acted as mediators between him and the Empe- 
ror ; and after all that the former had vaunted 
of his influence, the conditions preſcribed to the 
Landgrave were extremely rigorous. The arti- 
cles with regard to his renouncing the league of 
Smalkalde, acknowledging the Emperor's autho- 
rity, and ſubmitting to the decrees of the Impe- 
rial chamber, were the fame which had been 
impoſed on the Elector of Saxony. Beſides 
theſe, he was required to ſurrender his perſon 
and territories to the Emperor; to implore for 
pardon on his knees; to pay an hundred _ 

| ty 
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fifty thouſand crowns towards defraying the ex. Book | 


ences of the war; to demoliſh rhe fortifications 
of all the towns in his dominions except one; to 
oblige the garriſon which he placed im it to take 
an oath of fidelity to the Emperor ; to allow a 
free paſſage through his territories to the Impe- 
rial troops as often as 1t ſhall be demanded, ro 
deliver up all his artillery and ammunition to 
the Emperor; to ſet at liberty, without ranſom, 
Henry of Brunſwick, rogerher with the other 
priſoners he had taken during the war; and nei— 


ther to take arms himſelf, for the future, nor to 


to permit any of his ſubjects to ſerve againſt the 
Emperor or his allies (a). | 


1547» 


Tur Landgrave ratified theſe articles, though To which 
with the utmoſt reluctance, as they contained be ſubmits. 


no ſtipulation with regard to the manner in 


which he was to be treated, and left him entirely 


at the Emperor's mercy. Neceſſity, however, 
compelled him to give his aſſent. Charles, who 
had aſſumed the haughty and imperious tone of a 
conqueror, ever ſince the reduction of Saxony, in- 
ſiſted on an unconditional ſubmiſſion, and would 
permit nothing to be added to the terins which 
he had preſcribed. that could in any degree limit 
the fulneſs of his power, or reſtrain him from 
behaving as he ſaw meet towards a Prince whom 
he regarded as abſolutely at his diſpoſal. But 
though he would not vouchſafe to negociate 
with the Landgrave, on ſuch a footing of equali- 
ty, as to ſuffer any article to be inſerted among 
thoſe which he had dictated to him, that could 
be conſidered as a formal ſtipulation for the ſe- 
curity and freedom of his perſon ; he, or his 
miniſters in his name, gave the Elector of Bran- 
denburg and Maurice ſuch full ſatisfaction with 
regard to this point, that they aſſured the Land- 
grave that Charles would behave to him in the 

| ſame 


(a) Sleid. 430. Thuan. 1. iv. 146. 
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fame way that he had done to the Duke of Wur- 
temberg, and would allow him, as ſoon as he 
had made his ſubmiſſion, to return to his own 
territories, Upon finding the Landgrave to be 
ſtill poſſeſſed with his former ſuſpicions of the 
Emperor's intentions, and unwilling to truſt ver. 
bal or ambiguous declarations, in a matter of 
ſuch eſſential concern as his own liberty, they 
ſent him a bond ſigned by them both, containing 
the moſt ſolemn obli ations, that if any violence 
whatſoever were offered to his perſon, during 
his interview with the Emperor, they would 
inſtantly ſurrender themſelves to his ſons, and 
remain in their hands to be treated by them in 
the ſame manner as the Emperor ſhould treat 
him (6). | 


Tuis, together with the indiſpenſable obliga- 
tion of performing what was contained in the ar- 
ticles of which he had accepted, removed his 
doubts and ſcruples, or made it neceſſary to get 


over them. He repaired, for that purpoſe, to 


the Imperial camp at Hall in Saxony, where a 
circumſtance occurred which revived his ſuſpici- 
ons and increaſed his fears, Juſt as he was about 
to enter the chamber of preſence, in order to 
make his public ſubmiſſion to the Emperor, a 
copy of the articles which he had 1 ag of 
was put into his hands, in order that he might 
ratify them anew. Upon - peruſing them, he 
perceived that the Imperial miniſters had added 
two new articles; one importing, that if any 
diſpute ſhould ariſe concerning the meaning of 
the former conditions, the Emperor ſhould have 
the right of putting what interpretation upon 
them he thought molt reaſonable ; the other, 
that the Landgrave was bound to ſubmit impli- 
citly to the deciſions of the council of Trent. 
This unworthy artifice, calculated to ſurprize 


hun 


(5) Du Mont Corps Diplom. iv. p. 11, 336. 
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him into an approbation of articles, to which he Book 1X. 


had not the moſt diſtant idea of aſſenting, by 
preſenting them to him at a time when his mind 
was engroſſed and diſquieted with the thoughts 
of that humbling ceremony which he had to 
perform, filled the Landgrave with indignation, 
and made him fly out into all thoſe violent ex- 
98 of rage to which his temper was prone; 
ich ſome difficulty, the Elector of Branden- 
burg and Maurice prevailed at length on the 
Emperor's miniſters to drop the former article 
as unjuſt, and to explain the latter in ſuch a 
manner, that he could agree to it, without 
openly renouncing the Proteſtant religion. 


1547s 


Tuis obſtacle being ſurmounted, the Land- The man- 
grave was impatient to finiſh a ceremony which, erin which 
how mortifying ſoever, had been declared ne- received. 
ceſſary towards his obtaining pardon. The bun. 


Emperor was ſeated on a magnificent throne, 
with all the enſigns of his dignity, ſurrounded 
by a numerous train of the Princes of the Em- 
pire, among whom was Henry of Brunſwick, 
lately the Landgrave's priſoner, and now, by 
a ſudden reverſe of fortune, a ſpectator of his 
humiliation. The Landgrave was introduced 
with great ſolemnity, and advancing towards 
the throne, fell upon his knees, His chancel- 
lor, who walked behind him, immediately read, 
by his maſter's command, a paper which con- 
tained an humble confeſſion of the crime where- 
of he had been guilty; an acknowledgment that 
he had merited on that account the moſt ſevere 
puniſhmeat ; an abſolute reſignation of himſelf 
and his dominions to be diſpoſed of at the Em- 
peror's pleaſure ; a ſubmiſſive petition for par- 
don, his hopes of which were founded entirely 
on the Emperor's clemency ; and it concluded, 
with promiſes of behaving, for the future, like 
2 ſubject, whole principles of loyalty and obe- 
dience would be confirmed, and would even de- 
rive new force from the ſentiments of gratitude 


which 
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While the chancellor was reading this abject de- 
claration, the eyes of all the ſpectators were fix- 
ed on the unfortunate Landgrave; few could 
behold a Prince, ſo powerful as well as high-ſpi- 
rited, ſuing for mercy in the poſture of a ſup- 
pliant, without being touched with commiſera- 
tion, and perceiving ſerious refleCtions ariſe in 
their minds upon the inſtability and emptinels 
of human grandeur. The Emperor viewed the 


whole tranſaction with an haughty, unfeeling 


compoſure; and preſerving a profound ſilence 
himſelf, made a ſign to one of his ſecretaries to 
read his anſwer; the tenor of which was, That 
though he might have juſtly inflicted on him the 
grievous puniſhment which his crimes deſerved, 
yet, prompted by his own generoũty, moved by 
the ſolicitations of ſeveral Princes in behalf of 
the Landgrave, and influenced by his peniten- 
tial acknowledgments, he would not deal with 


him according to the rigour of juſtice, and would 
ſubject him to no penalty which was not ſpeci- 
fied in the articles that he had already ſubſcrib- 


ed. The moment the ſecretary had finiſhed, 
Charles turned away abruptly without deigning 
to give the unhappy ſuppliant any ſign of com- 
paſſion or reconcilement. He did not even de- 


ſire him to riſe from his knees; which the Land- 


grave having ventured to do unbidden, advanced 


towards the Emperor with an intention to kiſs 
his hand, flattering himſelf, that his guilt being 


now fully expiated, he might preſume to take 


that liberty. But the Elector of Brandenburg 


perceiving that this familiarity would be offen- 


live to the Emperor, interpoſed, and defired the 
Landgrave to go along with him and Maurice 


to the Duke of Alva's apartments in the caſtle. 


He was received and entertained by that 


nobleman with the reſpect and courteſy due to 
tuch a gueſt, But, after ſupper, while he was 


engaged in play, the Duke took the Hen 
| an 
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and Maurice aſide, and communicated to them Book IX. 


the Emperor's orders that the Landgrave muſt 
remain a priſoner in that place under the cuſto- 
dy of a Spaniſh guard. As they had not hither- 
to entertained the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of the 
Emperor's ſincerity and rectitude of intention, 


1547+ 
He is de- 
tained a 
priioner. 


their ſurprize was exceſſive, and their indigna- 


tion not inferior to it, on diſcovering how great- 
ly they had been deceived themſelves, and how 
infamouſly abuſed in having been made the in- 
ſtruments of deceiving and ruining their friend. 
They had recourſe to complaints, to arguments 
and to intreaties, in order to fave themſelves 
from that diſgrace, and to extricate him out of 
the wretched ſituation into which he had been 
betrayed by too great confidence in them. But 
the Duke of Alva remained inflexible, and plead- 
ed the neceſſity of executing the Emperor's 
commands. By this time it grew late, and the 
Landgrave, who knew nothing of what had 
paſſed, nor dreaded the ſnare in which he was 
entangled, prepared for departing, when the 
fatal orders were intimated to him. He was 
ſtruck dumb at firſt with aſtoniſhment, but after 
being ſilent a few moments, he broke out into all 
the violent expreſſions which horror at injuſtice 
accompanied with fraud naturally ſuggeſts. He 
complained, he expoſtulated, he exclaimed ; 
lometimes inveighing againſt the Emperor's ar- 
titices as unworthy of a great and generous 
Prince; ſometimes cenſuring the creduhty of his 
friends in truſting to Charles's inſidious promi- 
ſes ; ſometimes charging them with meanneſs in 
ſtooping to lend their aſſiſtance towards the exe- 
cution of ſuch a perfidious and diſhonourable 
ſcheme; and in the end he required them to re- 
member their engagements to his children, and 
inſtantly to fulfil them. They, after giving way 
for a little to the torrent of his paſſion, ſolemnly 
aſſerted their own innocence and upright inten- 
tion in the whole tranſaction, and encouraged 
him to hope, that as ſoon as they ſaw the Empe- 

ror, 
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Beok IX. ror, they would obtain redreſs of an injury, which 
affected their own honour, no leſs than it did 
his liberty. At the ſame time, in order to looth 
his rage and impatience, Maurice remained with 
him during the night, in the apartment where 
he was confined (4). 
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TheEletor NExT morning, the Elector and Maurice ap- 


GEE. plied jointly to the Emperor, repreſenting the 


Maurice ſo- infamy to which they would be expoſed through- 


Jicit in vain 


for his l- out Germany, if the Landgrave were detained 
berty. in cuſtody; that they would not have adviſed, 
nor would he himſelt have conſented to an inter- 
view, if they had ſuſpeCted that the loſs of his 
liberty was to be the conſequence of his ſubmiſ- 
ſion ; that they were bound to procure his re- 
leaſe, having plighted their faith to that effect, 
and engaged their own perſons as ſureties for his. 
Charles liſtened to their earneſt remonſtrances 
with the utmoſt coolneſs. He now ſtood no 
longer in need of their ſervices, and they had the 
mortification to find that their former obſequi- 
ouſneſs was forgotten, and little regard paid to 
their interceſſion. He was ignorant, he told 
them, of their particular or private tranſactions 
with the Landgrave, nor was his conduct to be 
regulated by theſe ; though he knew well what 
he himſelf had promiſed, which was not that the 
Landgrave ſhould be exempt from all reſtraint, 
but that he ſhould not be kept a priſoner 
during lite (e). Having ſaid this with a pe- 
remptory and deciſive tone, he put an end 5 
| ime 


(4) Sleid. 433. Thuan. I. iv. 147. Struv. corp. hiſt, 
rm. ii. 1052, 

(e) According to ſeveral hiſtorians of great name, the 
Emperor, in his treaty with the Landgrave, ſtipulated that 
he would not detain him in auy priſon. But in executing 
the deed, which was written in the German tongue, the Im- 


perial minifters fraudulently ſubſtituted the word ewiger - 


inſtead of einiger, and thus the treaty in place of 34 
promiſe that he ſhould not be detained in gry priſon, 


contained only an engagement that he ſhouid not be 
| | detained 
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the conference; and they ſeeing no probability, Boox IX. 


at that time, of making any impreſſion upon the 
Emperor, who ſeemed to have taken his reſolu- 
tion deliberately, and to be obſtinately bent on 
abhering to it, were obliged to acquaint the un- 
fortunate priſoner with the ill ſucceſs of their en- 
deavours in his behalf. This diſappointment threw 
him into a new and more violent tranſport of rage, 
ſo that to prevent his proceeding to ſome deſpe- 
rate extremity, the Elector and Maurice promiſed 
that they would not quit the Emperor, until, by 
the frequency and fervour of their importunity, 
they had extorted his conſent to ſet him free. 
They accordingly renewed their ſolicitations a 
few days afterwards, but found Charles more 
haughty and, intraCtable than before, and were 
warned that if they touched again upon a ſub- 
ject ſo diſagreeable, and with regard to which 
he had determined to hear nothing farther, he 
would inſtantly give orders to convey the pri- 
ſoner into. Spain. Afraid of hurting the Land- 
grave by an officious or ill- timed zcal to ſerve 
him, they not only deſiſted, but left the court, 
and as they did not chooſe to meet the firſt ſallies 
of the Landgrave's rage upon his learning the 
cauſe of their departure, they informed him of it 
by a letter, wherein they exhorted him to fulfil 
all that he had promiſed to the Emperor, as the 
moſt certain means of procuring a ſpeedy releaſe. 
detained in perpetual impriſonment. But authors eminent for 
hiſtorical knowledge and ciitical accuracy have called in queſ- 
tion the truth of tha common ſtory. The filence of Sleidan 
with regard to it, as well as its not being mentioned in the va- 
tous memorials which he has publiſhed concerning the Land- 
grave's impriſonment, greatly ' favour this opinion. But as ſe- 
veral books which contain the information neceſſary towards 
dilcuſſing this point, with accuracy, are written in the German 
language, which I do not underſtand, I cannot pretend to en- 
quire into this matter with the ſame accuracy, with which I 
have endeavoured to ſettle ſome other controverted facts that 
have occurred in the courſe of this hiſtory. See Struv. Corp. 
1052. Moſheim's Eccleſ, Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 161, 162. Engl. Edit. 
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Boox IX. WHATEVER violent emotions their abandon. 
— ing his cauſe in this manner occaſioned, his im- 
Hi. 547- . patience to recover liberty made him follow their 
ence — advice. He paid the ſum which had been im- 
reſtraint. poſed on him, ordered his fortreſſes to be razed, 
and renounced all alliances that could give of- 

Fence. This prompt compliance with the will 

of the conqueror produced no effect. He was ſtill 
guarded with the ſame vigilant ſeverity; and be- 

ing carried about, with the degraded Elector of 
Saxony, wherever the Emperor went, their diſ- 

race and his triumph was each day renewed, 

The fortirude and equanimity, with which the 
Elector bore theſe repeated inſults, were not more 
remarkable than the Landgrave's fretfulneſs and 
impatience. His active impetuous mind could il! 

brook reſtraint; and reflect ion upon the ſhameful 


artifices by which he had been decoyed into that 
ſituation, as well as indignation at the injuſtice 
with which he was ſtill detained in it, drove him 


often to the wildeſt exceſſes of paſſion. 


The rigour TH people of the different cities, to whom 
of the Em- 
peror's ex- 


Germany. touched with ſuch an inſult offered to the Ger- 
manic body, and murmured loudly at this inde- 
cent treatment of two of its greateſt Princes. 
They had ſoon other cauſes of complaint, and 
ſuch as affected them more nearly. Charles pro- 
ceeded to add oppreſſion to inſult, and arrogating 
to himſelf all the rights of a conqueror, exerciſed 
them with the utmoſt rigour. He ordered bis 
troops to ſeize the artillery and military ſtores 
belonging to ſuch as had been members of the 
Smalkaldic league, and having collected upwards 
of five hundred pieces of cannon, a great num- 
ber in that age, he ſent part of them into the 
Low-Countries, part into Italy, and part into 

| | Spain, 


Charles thus wantonly expoſed theſe illuſtrious | 
actions in Priſoners as a public ſpectacle, were ſenſibly | 


W 
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Spain, in order to ſpread by this means the ſame Boox IX. 
of his ſucceſs, and that they might ſerve as mo- 
numents of his having ſubdued a nation, hitherto 57 


geemed invincible. He then levied, by his ſole 
zuthority, large ſums as well upon thoſe who 
had ſerved him with fidelity during the war, as 
upon ſuch as had been in arms againſt bim; upon 
the former, as their contingent towards a war, 
which having been undertaken, as he pretended, 
for the common benefit, ought to be carried on 
at the common charge; upon the latter, as a fine 
by way of punithment for their rebellion. By 
theſe cxactions he amaſſed above one million fix 
hundred thouſand crowns, a ſum which appeared 
prodigious in the ſixteenth century. Bur ſo ge- 
neral was the conſternation which had ſeized the 
Germans upon his rapid ſucceſs, and ſuch their 
dread of his victorious troops, that all implicitly 
obeyed his commands; though, at the ſame time, 
thele extraordinary ſtretches of power greatly a- 
Jarmed a people, jealous of their privileges, and 
habituated during ſeveral ages to confider the Im- 
rok; authority as neither extenſive nor formida- 
le. This diſcontent and reſentment, how induſ- 
triouſly ſoever they concealed them, became uni- 
verſal; and the more theſe paſſions were reſtrained 
and kept down for the preſent, the more likely 
AE they to burſt out ſoon with additional vio- 
ence. 


Wir Charles gave law to the Germans like Ferdinang's 
: - encroach- 
a conquered people, Ferdinand treated his ſub- men dhe 
jects in Bohemia with {till greater rigour. I hat liberties of 
his Bohe- 


kingdom poſſeſſed privileges and immunities as 


extenſive as thoſe of any nation in which the feu- jeas. 


dal inſtitutions were eſtabliſhed. The prerogative 
of their Kiags was extremely limired, and the 


crown itſelf elective. Ferdinand, when placed on. 


the throne, had confirmed their liberties with e- 
very ſolemnity preſcribed by their exceſſive ſolli- 
& citude 
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He ſoon began, however, to be weary of a juriſ- 
diction ſo much circumſcribed, and to deſpiſe a 
ſceptre which he could not tranſmit to his poſte- 
rity; and notwithſtanding all his former engage- 
ments, he attempted to overturn the conſtitution 
from its foundations; that inſtead of an elective 
kingdom he might render it hereditary. Bur the 


Bohemians ſeemed reſolved not to relinquiſh, | 


tamely, privileges which they had long enjoyed. 


At the lame time, many of them having embrac- | 


cd the doctrines of the Reformers, the ſeeds of 
which John Huſs and Jerome of Prague had 


planted in their country about the beginning of | 
the preceding century, the deſire of acquiring re- 


ligious liberty mingled itſelf with their zeal for 


their civil rights; and theſe two kindred paſſions 
heightening, as uſual, each other's force, preci- 
9 them immediately into violent meaſures. 

hey bad not only refuſed to ſerve their ſove- 
reign againſt the confederates of Smalkalde, but 
having entered into a cloſe alliance with the E+ | 
lector of Saxony, they bound themſelves, by a } 
ſolemn aſſociation, to defend their ancient con- 


ſtitution; and to perſiſt, until they ſhould ob— 


tain ſuch additional grants as they thought ne- 
ceſſary towards peifecting the preſent model of 
their government, or rendering it more perma- 
nent. They choſe Caſpar Phlug, a nobleman of 
diſtinction, to be their general; and levied an 
army of thirty thouſand men to enforce their pe- 
titions. But either from the weakneſs of their 
leader, or from the difſenfions in a great un- 
wieldy body, which having united haſtily, was 
not thoroughly compacted, or from ſome other | 
unknown cauſe, the ſubſequent operations of the 
Bohemians bore no proportion to the zeal and ar- 
dour with which they took their firſt reſolutions. 
They ſuffered themiclyes to be amuſed fo long 


with 


* 
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with „ e and overtures of different kinds, Boox IX 
that before they could enter Saxony, the bare 7. 


of Muhlberg was foughr, the Elector deprived 
of his dignity and territories, the Landgrave con- 
fined to cloſe cuſtody, and the league of Smal- 
kalde entirely diſſipated. Phe fame dread of the 
Emperor's power which had ſeized the reſt of the 
Germans, reached them. As ſoon as their ſo- 
vereign approached with a body of Imperial 
troops, they inſtantly diſperſed, thinking of no- 
thing but how to atone for their paſt guilt, and 
to acquire ſome hope of forgiveneſs, by a prompt 
ſubmiſſion. But Ferdinand, who entered his do- 
minions full of that implacable reſentment which 
inflo mes Monarchs whole authority has been de- 
ſpiſed, was not to be mollified by the late repen- 
tance and in voluntary return of rebellious ſub- 
jects to their duty. He even heard, unmoved, 
the intreaties and tears of the citizens of Prague, 
who appeared before him in the poſture of ſup- 
pliants, and implored for mercy. The ſentence 
which he pronounced againſt them was rigorous 
to extremity; he aboliſhed many of their privi- 
leges, he abridged others, and new modelled 
the conſtitution according to his pleaſure. He 
puniſhed many of thoſe who had been molt ac- 
tive in forming the late affociation againſt him 
with death, and ſtill a greater number with con- 
fiſcation of their goods, or pepetual baniſhment. 
He obliged all his ſubjects, of every condition, 
to give up their arms to be depoſited in forts 
where he planted garriſons and after diſarming his 
people, he loaded them with new and exorbi- 
bant taxes. Thus, by an ill conducted and un- 
ſucceſsful effort to extend their privileges, the 


Bohemians not only enlarged the ſphere of the 


royal prerogative which they intended to have 
circumſcribed, but they almoſt annihilated thoſe 
liberties which they aimed at eſtabliſhing on a 

droader and more ſecure foundation n. 
Sleid. 408, 419, 434. Thuan, |. iy. 129, 150. Struv. Corp. ii. 
1 3 Tux 
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Boox IX; Tux Emperor, having now humbled, and, az 
—— he imagined, ſubdued the independent and ſtub- 
Die dg born ſpirit of the Germans by the terror of arms 
Augſburg, and the rigour of puniſhment, held a diet at 
Augsburg, in order to compole finally the con. 
troverſies with regard to religion, which had ſo 
long diſturbed the Empire. He durſt nor, how. 


ever, truſt the determination of a matter ſo in- 


tereſting to the free ſuffrage of the Germans, 


broken as their minds now were to ſubjeCtion, 
He entered the city at the head of his Spaniſ} 
troops, and aſſigned them quarters there. The 
reſt of his ſoldiers he cantoned in the adjacent 
villages; ſo that the members of the diet, while 
they carried on their deliberations, were lur- 


rounded by the ſame army which had overcome | 
their countrymen. Immediately after his public 
entry, Charles gave a proof of the violence with | 


which he intended to proceed. He took poſſeſ- 


ſion by force of the cathedral together with one 
of the principal churches z and his prieſts hav- | 


ing, by various ceremonies, . purified them from 


the pollution with which they ſuppoſcd the un- 
hallowed miniſtrations of the Proteſtants to have | 
defiled them, they re-eſtabliſhed with great pomp | 


the rites of the Romiſh worſhip o. 


The Empe- THE concourſe of members to this diet was 


ror exhorts 


To de ff. extraordinary; the importance of the affairs con- 
mit to the cerning which it was to deliberate, and the fear 


General ©: os giving offence to the Emperor by an abſence | 


Council, 


which lay open to miſconſtruction, brought to- 
gether almoſt all the Princes, nobles and repre- 
lentatives of cities who had right to ſit in that 
aſſembly. The Emperor, in the ſpeech wich 
which he opened the meeting, called their at- 
tention immediately to the point, which ſeemed 
chiefly to merit it. Having mentioned the fatal 


o Sleid. 435, 437. 
——— * effects 
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effects of the religious diſſenſions which had ari- Boox IX. 
ſen in Germany, and taken notice of his own un — 
wearied endeavours to procure a general coun- 547: 
cil, which alone could provide a remedy ade- 

quate to theſe evils, he exhorted them to recog- 

nize its authority, and to ſtand to the award of 

an aſſembly, ro which they had originally ap- 

pealed, as having the ſole right of judgment in 

the calc. | 


Bor the council, to which Charles wiſhed Ne, 58 
them to refer all their controverſies, had, by this the council. 
time, undergone a violent change. The fear and 
jealouſy, with which the Emperor's firſt ſucceſs 
againſt the confederates of Smalkalde had inſpir- 
ed the Pope, continued to encreaſe. Not ſatisfi- 
ed with attempting to retard the progreſs of the 
Imperial arms, by the ſudden 5 his troops, 
Paul began to conſider the Emperor as an enemy, 
the weight of whoſe power he mult ſoon feel, 
and againſt whom he could not be too haſty in 
taking precautions, He foreſaw that the imme- 
diate effect of the Emperor's acquiring abſolute 
power in Germany, would be to render him en- 
tirely maſter of all the deciſions of the council, 
if it ſhould continue to meet in Trent. It was 
dangerous to allow a Monarch, ſo ambitious, to 
get the command of this formidable engine, 
which he might employ at pleaſure to limit or 
overturn the Papal authority. As the only me- 
thod of preventing this, he determined to tranſ- 
late the council to ſome city more immediatel 
under his own juriſdiction, and at a greater diſ- 
tance from the terror of the Emperor's arms, or 
the reach of his influence. An incident fortunate- 
ly occurred which gave this meaſure the appear- 
ance of being neceſſary. One or two of the fa- 
thers of the council, together with ſome of their 
domeſtics, happening to die ſuddenly, the phyſi- 

4 cians, 


— 
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Boot IX. cians, deceived by the ſymptoms, or ſuborned by 
the Pope's legates, pronounced the diſtemper to 
1547- be infectious and peſtilential. Some of the pre- 
lares, ſtruck with a panic, retired; others were 
impatient to be gone; and after a ſhort conſulta- 
March 11, tion, the council was tranſlated to Bologna, 2 
T—_ N to the Pope. All the biſhops in the 
to Bologna. Imperial intereſt, warmly oppoſed this reſoluti- 
on, as taken without neceſſity, and founded on 
falſe or frivolous pretexts. All the Spaniſh pre- 
lates, and moſt of the Neapolitan, by the Empe- 
ror's expreſs command, remained ar Trent; the 
reft, to the number of thirty · four, accompanying 
the legates to Bologna. Thus a ſchiſm commen- 
ced, in that very aſſembly, which had been called 
co heal the diviſions of Chriſtendom; tlie fathers 
of Bologna inveighing againſt thoſe who ſtaid at 
Trent, as contumacious and regardleſs of the 
Pope's authority; while the others accuſed them 
of b mg ſo far intimidated by the fears of ima- 
ginary danger, as to remave to a place where 
their conſultations could prove of no ſervice to- 
wards re-eſtabliſhing peace and order in Ger: 

many p. gta; r e 


symptom I HE Emperor, at the fame time, employed 
ben, een che All his intereſt to procure the return of the coun- 
Pope and Cil to Trent. But Paul, who highly applauded 
Emperor. his own ſagacity in having taken a ſtep which 
pur it out of Charles's power to acquire the di- 
rection of that aſſembly, paid no regard to a re- 
queſt, the object of rich was ſo extremely ob- 
vious. The ſummer was conſumed in fruitleſs 
negociations with reſpect to this point, the im- 


portunity of the one and the obſtinacy of the o- 


ther daily increaſing, At laſt an event happened 

which widened the breach irreparably, and ren- 

dered the Pope utterly averſe kom liſtening to 

any propoſal that came from the Emperor. 
| F. Paul, 248, &c. 


Charles, 
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Charles, as has been already obſerved, had ſoBoor IX. 1 
riolently exaſperated Peter Lewis Farneſe, thße | 
bo pe's ſon, by r:fafing to grant him the invefti- 347. 
ture of Parma and Placentia, that he had witch- 
ed ever ſince that time with all the vigilance of 
reſentment for an opportunity of revenging that 
injury. He had endeavoured to precipitate his 
father into open hoſtihries againſt the Emperor, 
and had earneſtly ſollicited the King of France 
to invade Italy. His hatred and reſentment ex- 
tended to all thoſe whom he knew that the Em- 
peror favoured ; he perſecuted Gonzaga, gover- 
nor of Milan, with ill offices, and had encourag- 

ed Fieſco in his attempt upon the lite of Andrew 
Doria, becauſe both Gonzaga and Doria poſſeſſed 
a great degree of the Emperor's eſteem and con- 
fidence. His malevolence and ſecret mtrigues 
were not unknown to the Emperor, who could f 
not be more deſirous to take vengeance on him, 
than Gonzaga and Doria were to be employed as 
his inſtruments in inflicting it. Farneſe, by the 
profligacy of his life, and by enormities of every 
kind, equal to thoſe committed by the worſt ty- 
rants who have diſgraced human nature, had ren- 
dered himſelf ſo odious, that they thought any 
violence whatever mighr be attempted againit 
him. They ſoon found among his own ſubjects, 
perſons who were cager, and even deemed it 
meritorious to lend their hands in ſuch a ſervice. 
As he, animated with the jealouſy which uſually 
poſſeſſes petty ſovereigns, had employed all the 
cruelty and fraud, whereby they endeavour to 
ſupply their defect of power, in order to humble 
and extirpate the nobility ſubject to his govern- The age 
ment, five noblemen of the greateſt diſtinction Pope's fon. 
in Placentia, combined to avenge the injuries, 
which they themſelves had ſuffered, as well as 
thoſe which he had offercd to their order. They 
formed their plan in conjunction with Gonzaga 
but it remains uncertain whether he originally 
ſuggeſted 


* 
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Book IX. ſuggeſted the ſcheme to them, or only approved 


— 


Sept. 10. 


of what they propoſed, and co operated in car- 


1547 rying it on. They concerted all the previous 


The Impe- 
zial troops 
take poſſeſ- 
ſion of Pla- 
eEntia, 


ſteps with ſuch foreſight, conducted their in- 
trigues with ſuch ſecrecy, and diſplayed ſuch 
courage in the execution of their deſign, that it 
may be ranked among the moſt audacious deeds 
of that nature mentioned in hiſtory. One body 
of the conſpirators ſurprized, at mid-day, the 
gates of the citadel of Placentia where Farneſe 
reſided, overpowered his guards, and murdered 
him. Another party ot them made themſelves 
maſters of the town, and called upon their fel- 
low-citizens to take arms, in order to reaſſume 
their liberty. The multitude ran towards the 
citadel, from which three great guns, a ſignal 
concerted with Gonzaga, had been fired; and 
before they could guels the cauſe or the authors 


of the tumult, they ſaw the lifeleſs body of the 


tyrant hanging by the heels from one of the win- 
dows of the citadel. But ſo univerſally deteſta- 
able had he become, that not one expreſſed any 
ſentiment of concern at ſuch a ſad reverſe of for- 


tune, or of indignation at this ignominious treat- 


ment of a ſovereign Prince, The exultation at 
the ſucceſs of the conſpiracy was general, and all 
applauded the actors in it, as the deliverers of 
their country. The body was tumbled into the 
ditch that ny the citadel, and expoſed 
to the inſults of the rabble; the reſt of the citi- 
Zens returned to their uſual occupations, as if no- 
thing extraordinary had happened, 


BETORE next morning, a body of troops ar- 
riving from the frontiers ot the Milaneſe, where 
they had been poſted in expectation of the event, 
took poſſeſſion of the city in the Emperor's name, 
and reinſtated the inhabitants in the poſſeſſion of 
their ancient privileges. Parma, which the Im- 
perialilts attempted likewile to ſurprize, was 15 

c 
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ed by the vigilance and fidelity of the officers Boox IX. 
whom Farneſe had intruſted with the command 
of the garriſon. The death of a fon whom, not- 1547: 
withſtanding his infamous vices, Paul loved with 

an exceſs of parental tenderneſs, overwhelmed 

him with the deepeſt affliction; and the loſs of a 

city, of ſuch conſequence as Placentia, greatly 
embittered his ſorrow. He accuſed Gonzaga, in 

open conſiſtory, of having committed a cruel 

murder in order to prepare the way for an unjult 
uſurpation, and immediately demanded of the 
Emperor ſatisfaction for both; for the ſormer, 

by the puniſhment of Gonzaga; for the latter, 

by the reſtitution of Placentia to his grandſon 
Octavio, its rightful owner. But Charles, who, 

rather than quit a prize of ſuch value, was will- 

ing to expoſe himſelf to the imputation of being 
acceſſary to the crime which had given an op- [i 
portuniry of ſeizing it, and to bear the infamy of 

defrauding his own ſon-in-law of the inheritance 
which belonged to him, eluded all his ſollicita- 

tions, and determined to keep poſſeſſion of the 

city together with its territories q. 


* 
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T n1s reſolution, flowing from an ambition ſo The Pope 
rapacious, as to be reſtrained by no conſiderati- ju 
on either of decency or juſtice, tranſported the the French 
Pope ſo far beyond his ul moderation and cau- p55 ._ 
ion, that he was cager to take arms againſt the a. 
Emperor in order to be avenged on the murder— 
crs of his ſon, and to recover the inheritance 
wreſted from his family. Conſcious, however, 
of his own inability to contend with ſuch an ene- 
my, he warmly ſollicited the French King and 
the republick of Venice to join in an offenſive 


league againſt Charles. But Henry was intent at 


4 F. Paul. 257. Pallavic. 41, 42. Thuan. iv. 156. Mem. de 
Ribier. 59, 67. Natalis Comitis Hiſtor. lib. iii p. 64 
| that 
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Boox IX. that time on other objects. His ancient allies the 
\—— Scots, having been defeated by the Engliſh in 
547 one of the greateſt battles ever fought between 
theſe two rival nations, he was about to ſend a 
numerous body of veteran troops into that coun- 
try, as well to preſerve it from being conquered, 
as to gain the acquiſition of a new kingdom to 
the French monarchy, by marrying his ſon the 
Dauphin to the young Queen of Scotland. An 
undertaking accompanied with fuch manifeſt ad- 
vantages, the ſucceſs of which appeared to be ſo 
certain, was not to be relinquiſhed for the remote 
proſpect of benefit from an alliance depending 
upon the precarious life of a Pope of fourſcore, 
who had nothing at heart but the gratification 
of his own private refentment. Inſtead, there- 
fore, of ruſhing headlong into the alliance pro- 
poled, Henry amuled the Pope with ſuch gene- 
ral profeſſions and promiſes, as might keep him 
from any thoughts of endeavouring to accom- 
modate his differences with the Emperor, but at 
the ſame time avoided any ſuch engagement as 
might occaſion an immediate rupture between 
Charles and himſelf, or precipitate him into 4 
war for which he was not prepared. The Venc- 
tians, though much alarmed at ſecing Placentia 
in the hands of the Imperialiſts, imitated the wary 
conduct of the French King, which reſembled io 
nearly the ſpirit with which they themſelves 
uſually carried on their negociations i. 


The diet of Bu T, though the Pope found that it was not 

Augtburg in his power to light up immediately the flames 

petitions for . 18 . 

thereturnof Of War, he did nor forget the injuries, which he 

ene council was obliged for the preſent to endure; reſent- 
ment ſettled deeper in his mind, and became 
more rancorous in proportion as he felt the dif- 
ficulty of gratifying it, It was, while theſe ſen- 
: r Mem. de Ribier. ii. 63. 71, 78, 85, 95. Paruta Iſtor. 
di Venez. 199, 203. Thuan. iv, 160, 
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riments of enmiry were in full force, and the de- Boox IX. 
fire of vengeance at its height, that the diet of 
augsburg, by rhe Emperor's command, petiti- 547. | 
oned the Pope, in name of the whole Germanic 
body, to enjoin the prelates who had retired to 
Bologna, to return again to Trent, and to renew 
their deliberations in that place. Charles had 
been at great pains in bringing the members to 
join in this requeſt. Having obſerved a conſi- 
derable variety of ſentiments among the Proteſ- 
tants with reſpect to the ſubmiſſion which he had 
required to the decrees of the council, ſome of 
them being altogether intractable, while others 
were ready to acknowledge its right of juriſdic- 
tion upon certain conditions, he employed all his 
addreis in order to gain or to divide them. He 
threatened and over-awed the Elector Palatine, 
a weak Prince, and obnoxious to vengeance on 
account of the aſſiſtance which he had given to 
the confederates of Smalkalde. The hope of pro- 
curing liberty for the Landgrave, together with 
the formal confirmation of his own electoral dig- 
nity, overcame Maurice's ſcruples, or prevented 
him from oppoſing what he knew would be a- 
greeable to the Emperor. The Elector of Bran- 
denburgh, leſs influenced by religious zeal than 
any Prince of that age, was eaſily induced to imi- 
tate their example in aſſenting to all that the 
Emperor required. The deputies of the cities re 
mained ſtill to be brought over; they were more 
tenacious of their principles, and though every 
thing that could operate eicher on their hopes or 
tears was tried, the utmoſt that they would pro- 
mile was to acknowledge the juriſdiction of the 
council, if effectual proviſion were made for ſe- 
curing the divines of all parties free acceſs to 
that aſſembly, with entire liberty of debate; and 
it all points in controverſy were decided accord- 
ing to ſcripture and the uſage of the primitive 

E church. 
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The Pope 
c ludes the 
demand. 
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Boon IX. church. But when the memorial containing this 
— — declaration was preſented to the Emperor, he 


ventured to put in practice a very extraordinary 
artifice. Without reading the paper, or taking 
any notice of the conditions on which they hag 
inſiſted, he ſeemed to take it for granted that 
they had complied with his demand, and paye 
thanks to the deputies for their full and unre- 
terved ſubmiſhon to the decrees of the council. 
'The deputies, though aſtoniſhed at what the 

had heard, did not attempt to ſet him right, bork 
parties being better pleaſed that the matter ſhould 
remain under this ſtate of ambiguity, than to 
puſh for an explanation, which muſt have occa- 
ſioned a diſpute, and would have led, perhaps, 
to a rupture 8, 


Havixs obtained this ſeeming ſubmiſſion of 
the diet ro the authority of the council, Charles 
employed that as an argument to enforce their 
petition for its return to Trent. But the Pope, 
trom the ſatisſaction of mortifying the Emperor, 
as well as from his own averſion to what was de- 
manded, reſolved, without heſitation, that this 
petition ſhould be rejected; though in order to 
: void the imputation of being influenced wholly 
ly reſentment, he had the addreſs to throw it 


upon the fathers at Bologna, to pur a direct ne- 


ative upon the requeſt. He referred to their 
conſideration the petition of the diet, and they, 
ready to confirm by their aſſent whatever the le- 
gates were pleaſed to dictate, declared that the 
council could not, in conſiſtence with its digni— 
ty, return to Trent, unleſs the prelates who, by 


remaining there, had diſcovered a ſchiſmatick 


ſpirit, would firſt repair to Bologna, and join 
their brethren ; and thar, even after their junc- 


tion, the council could not renew its contulta- 


s F. Paul, 259. Sleid. 440. Thuan. tom. i. 155+ 
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tions with any proſpect of benefit to the church, Boox IX. 
if the Germans did not prove their intention ot 

obeying its future decrees to be ſincere, by yield- 1547 
ing immediate obedience to thoſe which it had 

already paſſed t. 


Tufts anſwer was communicated to the Em- The Empe- 
peror by the Pope, who at the ſame time exhort- — 
ed him to comply with demands that appeared council of 
to be ſo reaſonable. But Charles was better ac- ““ 
quainted with the duplicity of the Pope's cha- 
racter than to be deceived by ſuch a groſs arti- 
ficez he knew that the prelates of Bologna durſt 
utter no ſentiment but what Paul inſpired ; and, 
therefore, overlooking them as mere inſtruments 
in the hand of another, he conſidered their reply 
as a full diſcovery of the Pope's intentions. As 
he could no longer hope to acquire ſuch an aſ- 
cendant in the council as to render it ſubſervient 
to his own plan, he ſaw it to be neceſſary that 
Paul ſhould nor have it in his power to turn a- 
gainſt him the authority of ſo venerable an aſ- 
ſembly. In order to prevent this, he ſent two 1548. 
you lawyers to Bologna, who, in the preſence /***? 16- 
of the legates, proteſted, That the tranſlation of 
the council to that place had been unneceſſary, 
and founded on falſe or frivolous pretexts; that 
while it continued ro meet there, it ought to be 
deemed an unlawtul and ſchiſmatical conventi- 
cle; that all its deciſions ought of courſe to be 
held as null and invalid; and that as the Pope, 
together with the corrupt eccleſiaſtics who de- 
rended on him, had abandoned the care of rhe 
church, the Emperor, as ns protector, would 
employ all the power which God had committed 
to him, in order to preſerve it from thoſe cala- 
mities with which it was threatened. A few Jan. 23. 
days after, the Imperial ambaſſador at Rome de- 
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172 | THE REIGN- OF THE | 
Book IX. manded an audience of the Pope, and in preſence 
ot all the Cardinals as well as foreign miniſters, 

1548. proteſted againſt the proceedings of the prelates at 

Bologna, in terms equally harſh and diſreſpectful u. 
The Empe- IT was not long before Charles proceeded to 
« 0 Her, t carry Theſe threats, which greatly alarmed both 
ſerve as the the Pope and council at Bologna, into execution. 
—— He let the diet know the ill ſucceſs of his en- 
deavours to procure a favourable anſwer to their 
petitions, and that the Pope, equally regardleſs 
of their entreaties, and of his ſervices to the 


church, had refuſed to gratify them by allowing 


the council to meet again at Trent; that, though 
all hope of holding this aſſembly in a place where 
they might look for freedom of debate and judg- 
ment, was not to be given up, the proſpect of 
it was, at preſent, diſtant and uncertain : that, 
in the mean time, Germany was torn in pieces 
by religious diſſenſions, the purity of the faith 
corrupted, and the minds of the people diſqui— 
ered with a multiplicity of new opinions and 
controverhes formerly unknown among Chrilti- 
ans; that, moved by the duty which he owed 
to them as their ſovereign, and to the Church as 
its protector, he had employed ſome divines, of 
known abilitics and learning, to prepare a ſyſtem 
of doctrine, to which all thould conform until 
a council, ſuch as they wiſhed for, could he con- 
vocated. This ſyſtem was compiled by Pflug, 
Helding and Agricola, of whom the two former 
were dignitaries in the Romiſh church, bur re- 
markable for their pacific and healing ſpirit; the 
lait was a Proteſtant divine, ſuſpected, not with- 
out reaſon, of having been gained by bribes and 
promiſes, to betray or miſlead his party on this 
occaſion. The articles preſented to the dict ol 


u F. Paul, 264. Pallay. 51. Sleid. 4, 6. Goldaſti Conſtit. 
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Ratisbon in the year one thouſand five hundred Boo IX. 


and forty-one, in order to reconcile the contend- 
ing parties, ſerved as a model for the preſent 
work. But as the Emperor's fituation was much 
changed ſince that time, and he found it no long- 
er neceſſary to manage the Proteſtants with the 
fame delicacy as at that juncture, the conceſſions 
in their favour were not now ſo numerous, nor 
did they extend to points of ſo much conſequence. 
The treatiſe contained a compleat ſyſtem of the- 
ology, conformable in almoſt every article to the 
tencts of the Romiſh church, though expreſſed, 
for the moſt part, in the ſofreſt words, or in 


Vcriptural phraſes, or in terms of ſtudied ambi- 


guity. Every doctrine, however, peculiar to 
Popery, was retained ; and all the rites, which 
the Proteſtants condemned as inventions of men 
introduced into the worſhip of God, were en- 
joined. With regard to two points only, ſome 
relaxation of their rigour was granted, and ſome 
latitude in practice admitted. Such eccleſiaſtics 
as had married, and would not put away their 
wives, were allowed, nevertheleſs, to perform 
all the functions of their ſacred office; and thoſe 
provinces which had been accuſtomed to par- 
take of the cup, as well as of the bread in the ſa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper, were ſtill indulg- 
ed the privilege of * both. Even theſe 
were declared to be conc 

peace, and granted only for a ſeaſon, in compli- 
ance with the weakneſs or prejudices of their 
countrymen x. 


ons for the ſake of 


1548. 


Tuis ſyſtem of doctrine, known afterwards by This, whick | 


the name of the Interim, becauſe it contained 
temporary regulations which were to continue 


X F. Paul, 270. Pallav. ii. 60. Sleid 453, 457. Struv. Corp. 
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Vol. III. N no 


was called 
the Interim, 
he lays be- 
fore the diet, 
May 18. 
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Boox IX. no longer in force than until a free general coun. 
——cil could be held, the Emperor preſented to the 
154% diet with a pompous declaration of his ſincere in. 
tention to re-eſtabliſh rranquillity and order in 
the church, as well as of his hopes that their a- 
dopriog theſe regulations would contribute great- 
ly to Bling about that defirable event. It was 
read, in preſence, according to form. As ſoon 
as it was finiſhed the archbiſhop of Mentz, pre- 
ſident of the electoral college, roſe up haſtily, 
and having thanked the Emperor for his unwea- 
* Tied and pious endeavours in order to reſtore | 
peecs to the church, he, in name of the diet, 


ignified their approbation of the ſyſtem of doc 


trine which he had prepared, together with their 
reſolution of conforming to it in every particu- 

lar. The whole aſſembly was amazed at a de- 
claration ſo unprecedented and unconſtitutional, 

as well as at the Elector's preſumprion in pre- 
tending to deliver the ſenſe of the diet, upon a 

point, which had not hitherto. been the ſubject 

of conſultation or debate. But not one member 

had the courage to contradict what the Elector 

and extorts had ſaid'z ſome-being overawed by fears, others 
bation of it, remaining ſilent, through complaiſance. The Em- 
eror held the archbiſhop's declaration to be a 

ull, conſtitutional ratification of the Interim, and 
prepared to enforce the obſervance of it, as a de- 

cree of the Empire y. 

New ad, DURING this diet, the wife and children of 

Iicications the Landgrave, warmly ſeconded by Maurice of 

for che Land- Saxony, endeavoured to intereſt the members in 
rave's - behalf of that unhappy Prince, who ſtill lan- 
guiſhed in confinement. But Charles, who did 
not chuſe to be brought under the neceſſity of 
rejecting any requeſt that came from ſuch a re- 
ſpectable body, in order to prevent their repre- 

ſentatives, laid before the diet an account of his 
tranſactions with the Landgrave, together with 


Y Sleid. 460. F. Paul, 273. Pallay. 63+ 
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the motives which had at firſt induced him to Boos IX. 
detain that Prince in cuſtody, and which ren 
dered it prudent, as he alledged, to keep him 1545; 


ſtill under reſtraint. It was no eaſy matter to 

ive any good reaſon for an action, incapable of 
being juſtified. But he thought the moſt frivo- 
lous pretexts might be produced in an aſſembl 
willing to be deceived, and afraid of nothin 2 
much as to diſcover that it ſaw his e in 
its true colours. His account of his own con- 
duct was accordingly admitted to be fully ſatiſ- 
factory, and after ſome feeble intreaties that he 
would extend his clemency to his unfortunate 
priſoner, the Landgrave's concerns were no more 
mentioned 2. 


Ix order to counterbalance the unfavourable 
impreſſion which this inflexible rigour might 
leave in their minds, Charles, as a proof that his 
gratitude was no leſs permanent and unchange- 
able than his reſentment, inveſted Maurice, in the 
electoral dignity, with all the legal formalities. 
The ceremony was performed, with extraordi- 
nary pomp, in an open court, ſo near the apart- 
ment in which the degraded Elector was kept a 
Pongs that he could view it from his windows. 

ven this inſult did not ruffle his uſual tranquil- 
lity z and ne his eyes that way, he beheld 


a proſperous rival receiving thoſe enſigns of dig- 


nity of which he had been ſtripped, without ut- 
tering one ſentiment unbecoming the fortitude 
which he had preſerved amidſt all his calamitiesa. 


IMMEDIATELY after the diſſolution of the helaterim 


diet, the Emperor ordered the Interim to be pub qua dif- 
approved of 


liſhed in the German as well as Latin language. 


It met with the uſual reception of conciliating un and 


2 Sleid. 441. 
2 Thuan, Hiſt. lib. v. 176. Struv. Corp. 1054. Inveſtitura Mau- 
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Boox IX. ſchemes when propoſed to men heated with dif. 
A putation ; both parties declaimed againſt it with 


1548. 


enemy; ſome powerful method of defence muſt 


equal violence. The Proteſtants condemned it 
as a ſyſtem containing the groſſeſt errors of Po- 
pery, diſguiſed with ſo little art, that it could 
impoſe only on the molt ignorant, or on thoſe 
who by wilfully ſhutting their eyes favoured the 
deception. The Papiſts inveighed againſt it, as 
a work, in which ſome doctrines of the church 
were impiouſly given up, others meanly con- 
cealed, and all of them delivered in terms calcu- 
lated rather to deceive the unwary, than to in- 
ſtruct the ignorant, or to reclaim thoſe who were 
enemies to the truth. While the Lutheran di- 
vines fiercely attacked it, on one hand, the ge- 
neral of the Dominicans with no leſs vehemence 
impugned it, on the other. But at Rome, as 
ſoon as the contents of the Interim came to be 
known, the indignation of the courtiers and ec- 


cleſiaſtics roſe to the greateſl height. They ex- 


claimed againſt the Emperor's profane encroach- 
ment on the ſacerdotal function, in preſuming, 
with the concurrence of an aſſembly of laymen, 
to define articles of faith, and to regulate modes 


of worſhip. They compared this raſh deed to 


that of Uzzah, who, with an unhallowed hand, 
had touched the ark of God; or to the bold at- 
tempts of thoſe Emperors, who had rendered 
their memory deteſtable, by endeavouring to mo- 
del the Chriſtian church according to their plea- 
ſure. They even affected to find out a reſem- 
blance between the Emperor's conduct and that 
of Henry VIII. and expreſſed their fear of his 
imitating the example of that Monarch, by u- 


ſurping the title as well as juriſdiction belonging 


to the head of the church. All therefore, con- 
tended, with one voice, that as the foundations of 
eccleſiaſtical authority were now ſhaken, and the 
whole fabric ready to be overturned by a new 


be 
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1 be provided, and a vigorous reſiſtance muſt be Boox IX. 
made, at the beginning, before he grew too for- r 
midable to be oppoſed. 8. 


ThE Pope, whole judgment was improved by The ſenu- 
longer experience in great tranſactions, as well Pope fog 
as by a more extenſive obſervation of human af- regard to ir. 
fairs, viewed the matter with more acute diſ- 
cernment, and derived comfort from the very 
circumſtance which filled them with apprehen- 
ſion. He was aſtoniſhed, that a Prince of ſuch 
ſuperior ſagacity as the Emperor ſhould be ſo 
intoxicated with a ſingle victory, as to imagine 
that he might give law to mankind, and decide 
even in thoſe matters, with regard to which they 
are moſt impatient of dominion. He ſaw that, 
by joining any one of the contending parties in 
Germany, Charles might have had it in his pow- 
er to have oppreſſed the other, bur that the pre- 
ſumption of ſucceſs had now inſpired him with 
the vain thought of his being able to domineer 
over both; he foretold that a ſyſtem, which all 
attacked, and none defended, could not be of 
long duration; and that, for this reaſon, there 
was no need of his interpoſing in order to haſten 
its fall; for as ſoon as the powerful hand which 
now upheld it was withdrawn, it would fink of 
ts own accord, and be forgotten for ever b. 


ThE Emperor, fond of his own plan, adhered The Empe- 
to his reſolution of carrying it into full executi - Spline 
on. But though the Elector Palatine, the Elec with the la- 
tor of Brandenburg, and Maurice, influenced by“ 
the ſame conſiderations as formerly, ſecmed rea- 
dy to yield implicit obedience to whatever he 
ſhould enjoin, he met not every where with a 
like obſequious ſubmiſſion. John Marquis of 


Brandenburg Anſpach, although he. had taken 


b Sleid, 468, F. Paul, 271, 277. Pallav. ii. 64. 
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Boox IX. part with great zeal in the war againſt the con: 
ods federates of Smalkalde, refuſed to renounce doc- 
754% trines which he held to be ſacred, and remind- 
ing the Emperor of the repeated promiſes which 
| he had given his Proteſtant allies of allowing them 
1 the free exerciſe of their religion, he claimed, in 
| conſequence of theſe, to be exempred from re- 
+ ceiving the Interim. Some other Princes, alſo, 
t ventured to mention the ſame ſcruples, and to 
if plead the ſame indulgence. But on this, as on 


9 other trying occaſions, the firmneſs of the Elec- 
| tor of Saxony was molt diſtinguiſhed, and me- 
; rited the higheſt praiſe. Charles, well knowing 
[þ the authority of his example with all the Protel- 


tant party, laboured, with the utmoſt earneſt— 
neſs, to gain his approbation of the Interim, and 
by employing ſomerimes promiſes of ſetting him 
at liberty, ſometimes threats of treating him 
with greater harſhneſs, attempted alternately to 
work upon his hopes and fears. But he was, 
alike, regardleſs of both. After having declared 
t his fixed belief in the doctrines of the reformati- 
on, © I cannot now, ſaid he, in my old age, a- 
bandon the principles, for which I early con- 
tended nor, in order to procure freedom during 
a few declining years, will J betray that good 
cauſe, on account of which I have ſuffered ſo 
much, and am ſtill willing to ſuffer. Better for 
me to enjoy, in this ſolitude, the eſteem of vir- 
tuous men, together with the approbation of my 
own conſcience, than to return into the world, 
with the imputation and guilt of apoſtacy, to 
diſgrace and embitter the remainder of my days.” 
By this magnanimous reſolution, he ſet his coun- 
trymen a pattern of conduct, fo very different 
from that which the Emperor wiſhed ro have 
exhibired to them, that it drew upon him freſh 
marks of his indignation. The rigour of his con- 
finement was increaſed ; the number of his ſer- 
vants abridged; the Lutheran clergymen 3 
| a 
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had hitherto been permitted to attend him, were Boox IX. 
— pmmndsd 


diſmiſſed; and even the books of devotion, 
which had been his chief conſolation during a 
tedious impriſonment, were taken from him c. 
The Landgrave of Heſſe, his companion in mil- 
fortune, did not maintain the ſame conſtancy. 
His patience and fortitude were both ſo much 
exhauſted by the length of his confinement, that 
willing to purchaſe freedom at any price, he 
wrote to the Emperor, offering not only to ap- 
prove of the Interim, but to yield an unreſerved 
ſubmiſſion to his will in every other particular. 
But Charles who knew, that what courſe ſoever 
the Landgrave might hold, neither his example 
nor authority would prevail on his children or 
ſubjects to receive the Interim, paid no regard 
to bis offers. He was kept ml nr as ſtrictly 
as ever; and while he ſuffered rhe cruel mortifi- 
cation of having his conduct ſet in contraſt to 
that of the Elector, he derived not the ſmalleſt 
benefit from the mean ſtep which expoſed him 
to ſuch deſerved cenſure d. 


Bur it was in the Imperial cities that Charles The free ci. 
met with the moſt violent oppoſition to the In gd . 
terim. Theſe ſmall common-wealths, the citizens ceiving the 


of which were accuſtomed to liberty and inde- 
pendence, had embraced the doctrines of the Re- 
formation when firſt publiſhed with remarkable 
eagerneſs; the bold ſpirit of innovation being pe- 
culiarly ſuited to the genius of free government. 
Among them, the Proteſtant teachers had made 
the greateſt number of proſelytes. The moſt 


eminent divines of the party were ſettled there as 


paſtors. By having the direction of the ſchools 
and other ſeminaries of learning, they had trained 
up diſciples as well inſtructed in the articles of 
their faith, as zealous to defend them. Such per- 


< Sleid. 462. 4 Sleid, 462. 
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Boox IX. {ons were not to be guided by example, or (way. i « 
ge ae ed by authority, but having been taught to exa- 1 
154" mine and to decide in matters of controverſy, 
thought that they were both qualified and enti- | 

tled to judge for themſelves. As ſoon as the con- 
rents of the Interim were known, they, with one 
voice, joined in refuſing to admit it. Strasburg, 
Conſtance, Bremen, Magdeburgh, rogether with 
many other towns of leſs note, preſented remon- 
ſtrances to the Emperor, ſetting forth the irre- 
ular and unconſtitutional manner in which the 
ee had been enacted, and beſecching him 
not to offer ſuch violence to their conſciences, 
as to require their aſſent to a form of doctrine and 
worſhip, which appeared to them repugnant to 
the expreſs precepts of the divine law. But 
Charles, having prevailed on ſo many Princes of 
the Empire to approve of his new model, was 
not much moved by the repreſentations of theſe 
cities, which how formidable ſoever they might 
have proved if they could have been formed into 
one body, lay ſo remote from each other, that ir 
was eaſy to oppreſs them ſeparately, before it 


was poſſible for them to unite. 


Compelled JT order to accompliſh this, the Emperor ſaw 
tab it to be requiſite that his meaſures thould be vi- 
gorous, and executed with ſuch rapidity as to al- 

ow no time for concerting any common plan of 
oppoſition. Having laid down this maxim as the 

rule of his proceedings, his firſt attempt was up- 

on the city of Augsburg, which, though over- 

awed by 26 preſence of the Spaniſh troops, he 

knew to be as much diſſatisfied with the Interim 

as any in the Empire. He ordered one body of 

theſe troops to ſcize the gates; he poſted the reſt 

in different quarters of the city; and afſembling 

Avg. z. all the burgeſſes in the town, he, by his e 
| vi Olute 
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is ſolute authority, publiſhed a decree aboliſhing Boox IX. 


* their preſent form of government, diſſolving all = 


their corporations and fraternities, and nominat- 
ing a ſmall number of perſons, in whom he vet- 


ted for the future the right of adminiſtration. 
Ie Each of the perſons, thus choſen, took an oath 
BY to obſerve the Interim. An act of power, lo un- 
U precedented as well as arbitrary, which excluded 
1- the body of the inhabitants from any ſhare in the 
> overnment of their own community, and ſub- 
IC jected them to men who had no other merit than 
n their ſervile devotion to the Emperor's will, gave 
„ general diſguſt; but as they durſt not venture 
d upon reſiſtance, they were obliged to ſubmir in 
0 ſilence e. From Augsburg, in which he left a 
0 garriſon, he proceeded to Ulm, and new model]- 
f ing its goyerament with the ſame violent hand, 
$ he ſerzed ſuch of their paſtors as refuſed ro ſub- 
c ſcribe the Interim, commitred them to priſon, 
: and at his departure carried them along with him 
) in chainsf. By this ſeverity, he not only ſecured 
, the reception of the Interim in two of the molt 
C 


powerful cities, but gave warning to the reſt 
what ſuch as continued refractory had to expect. 


The effect of the example was as great as he 
could have withed, and many towns, in order to 


ſave themſelves from the like vengeance, found 
it neceſſary to comply with what he enjoined. 
This obedience, extorted by the rigour of au- 
thority, produced no change in the ſentiments of 
the Germans, and extended no farther than to 
make them conform ſo far to the letter of the law, 
as was barely ſufficient to ſcreen them from pun- 


iſhment. Their preachers accompanied thoſe ce- 


remonies, the obſervation of which the Interim 
preſcribed, with ſuch an explication of their ten- 
dency, as ſerved rather to confirm than to re- 
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Boox IX. move the ſcruples of their hearers with regard to 
them. The people, many of whom had grown 


1548, 


The Pope 
diſmiſſes the 
Council aſ- 


up to mature years ſince the eſtabliſhment of the 
reformed religion, and had been accuſtomed to 
no other form of publick worſhip, beheld the 
pompous pageantry of the popiſh ſervice with 
contempt or horor; and in molt places the Ro- 
miſh eccleſiaſticks who returned to take poſſeſſi. 
on of their churches could ſcarce be protected 
from inſulr, or their miniſtratiens from interrup- 
tion. Thus, notwithſtanding the apparent com- 
pliance of ſo many cities, the inhabitants being 
accuſtomed to freedom, ſubmitted with reluc- 
rance to the power which now oppreſſed them. 
Their underſtanding as well as inclination revol- 
ted againſt the doctrines and rites impoſed on 
them; and though, for the preſent, they con- 
cealed their indignation and reſentment, it was 
evident that theſe paſſions could not always be 
kept under reſtraint, but would break out at laſt 
in effects proportional to their violence g. 


CHARLES, meanwhile, highly pleaſed with 
having bended the ſtubborn ſpirit of the Ger- 


ſembled at Mans to ſuch general ſubmiſſion, departed for the 


Bologna, 


Low-Countries, fully determined to compel the 
cities, which ſtill ſtood out, to receive the In- 
terim. He carried his two priſoners the Elector 
of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe along with 
him, either becauſe he durſt not leave them be- 
hind him in Germany, or becauſe he wiſhed to 

ive his countrymen the Flemings this illuſtrious 
proof of the ſucceſs of his arms, and the extent 
of his power. Before Charles arrived at Bruſſels 


opt. 17. he was informed that the Pope's legates at Bo 
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logna had diſmiſſed the council by an indefiniteBoox IX. 
prorogation, and that the prelates aſſembled mae I 


had returned to their reſpective countries. Ne- 
ceſſiry had driven the Pope into this meaſure. By 
the ſeceſſion of thoſe who had voted againſt the 
tranſlation, together with the departure of others, 
who grew weary of continuing 1n a place where 
they were not ſuffered to proceed to buſineſs, 
ſo few and ſuch inconſiderable members remain- 
cd, that the pompous appellation of a General 
Council could not, with decency, be beſtowed 
any longer upon them. Paul had no choice but 
to diſſolve an aſſembly which was become rhe 
object of contempr, and exhibired to all Chriſt- 
endom a moſt glaring proof of rhe impotence of 
the Romiſh ſee. But unavoidable as the meaſure 
was, It lay open to be unfavourably interpreted, 
and had the appearance of withdrawing the re» 
medy at the very time when thoſe for whole re- 
covery 1t was provided, were prevailed on to ac- 
knowledge its virtue, and to make trial of its 
effect. Charles did not fail to put this conſtruc- 
tion on his conduct; and by an artful compari- 
ſon of his own efforts to ſuppreſs hereſy, with 
Paul's ſcandalous inattention to a point ſo eſſen- 
tial, he endeavourcd to render the Pontiff odious 
to all zealous Catholicks. At the ſame time, he 
commanded the Prelates of his faction to remain 
at Trent, that the Council might ſtill appear to 
have a being, and might be ready, whenever it 
was thought expedient, to reſume its deliberati- 
ons for the good of the church h. 


TRE motive of Charles's journey to the Low- The Empe- 
ror receives 


Countries, befides gratifying his favourite paſſion jj" , Phi. 


of travelling from one part of his dominions to hp in be 
low-Coun- 


another, was to receive Philip his only ſon, who e. 


6 Pallav. p, 11. 72. 
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Boox IX. was now in the twenty-firſt year of his age, and 


3 


1548. 


1549. 


Arpi} I. 


whom he had called thither, not only that he 
might be recognized by the States of the Ne- 


therlands as heir apparent, but in order to facili: 


tate the execution of a vaſt ſcheme, the object 
of which, and the reception it met with, ſhall be 
hereafter explained. Philip, having left the go- 
vernment of Spain to Maximilian, Ferdinand's 
eldeſt fon, to whom the Emperor had given the 
Princeſs Mary his daughter in marriage, embark- 
ed for Italy attended by a numerous retinue of 
Spanith noblesi. The ſquadron which eſcorted 
him, was commanded by Andrew Doria, who, 
notwithſtanding his advanced age, inſiſted on the 
honour of performing, in perſon, the ſame duty 
to the ſon, which he had often diſcharged to- 


Novem. 25. Wards the father. He landed ſafely at Genoa; 
from thence he went to Milan, and proceeding 


through Germany, arrived at the Imperial court 
in Bruſſels. The States of Brabant in the firſt 
place, and thoſe of the other provinces in their 
order, acknowledged his right of ſucceſſion in 
common form, and he took the cuſtomary oath 
to preſerve all their privileges inviolate &. In all 
the towns of the Low- Countries through which 
Philip paſſed he was received with 3 
pomp. Nothing that could expreſs the reſpe 

of the people, or contribute to his amuſement 
was neglected ; pageants, tournaments, and pub- 
lic ſpectacles of every kind were exhibited witn 
that expenſive magnificence which commercial 
nations diſplay, when, on any occaſion, they de- 
part from their uſual maxims of frugality. But 
amidſt theſe ſcenes of feſtivity and pleaſure 
Philip's natural ſeverity of temper was diſcerni- 
ble. Youth itſelf could not render him agreea- 
ble, nor his being a candidate for power form 


him to courteſy. He maintained a haughty re- 


i Ochoa, Carolea, 362. K Harzi. annal. Brabant, 652. 
ſervo 
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ſerve in his behaviour, and diſcovered ſuch mani- Boox IX. 
felt partiality towards his Spaniſh attendants, to 


gether with ſuch an avowed preference to the 
manners of their country, as highly diſguſted the 
Flemings, and gave riſe to that antipathy, which 


afterwards occaſioned a revolution ſo fatal to him 


in that part of his dominions l. 


CHARLES was long derained in the Nether- 
lands by a violent attack of the gout, which re- 
turned upon him ſo frequently, and with ſuch 
increaſing violence, that it had broken to a great 
degree the vigour of his conſtitution. He, ne- 
yertheleſs, did not intermit his endeavours, to 
enforce the Interim. The inhabitants of Straſ- 
bourg after a long ſtruggle, found it neceſſary to 
give obedience; thoſe of Conſtance, who had 
taken arms in their own defence, were compel- 
led by force not only to conform to the Interim, 
but to renounce their privileges as a free city, to 


do homage to Ferdinand as Archduke of Auſtria, 


and as his vaſſals to admit an Auſtrian governor 
and garriſon m. Magdeburg, Bremen, Hamburg, 
and Lubeck were the only Imperial cities of note 
that ſtill continued refractory. 


| Mem. de Ribier ii. 29. L'Eveſaue Mem. de Card. Gran» 


velle, i. 21. 
u Sleid. 474, 491. 
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Boos X IL JT HILE Charles laboured, with ſuch un- 
- YY wearicd induſtry, to overcome the obſti- 
41549. Macy of the Proteſtants, the effects of his ſteadi- 
{heres a. neſs in the execution of his plan were rendered 
2 leſs conſiderable by his rupture with the Pope, 

| Ther Which daily increaſed. The firm reſolution which 

4 the Emperor ſeemed to have taken againſt re- 

ſtoring Placentia, together with his repeated en- 

croachments on the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
both by the regulations contained in the Interim, 
and by his attempt to re- aſſemble a council at 

Trent, exaſperated Paul to the utmoſt, who 

F with the weakneſs incident to old age grew more 

- attached 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


by theſe paſſions, he made new efforts to draw 
the French King into an alliance againſt the Em- 
peror a. But finding that Monarch, notwith- 
ſtanding his hereditary enmity to Charles, and 
dread of his growing power, as unwilling as 
formerly to involve himſelf in immediate hoſtili- 
ties, he was obliged to contract his views, and 
to think of preventing future encroachments, 
ſince it was not in his power to inflict yengeance 
on account of thoſe which were * For this 
purpoſe, he determined to recall his grant of 
Parma and Placentia, and after declaring them to 
be re · annexed to the holy ſee, to indemnify Oc- 


187 


attached to his family, and more jealous of bis Boox X. 
authority, as he advanced in years. Puſhed on TY” 


1549. 


tavio by a new eſtabliſhment in the eccleſiaſtical 


ſtate. By this expedient, he hoped to gain two 
points of no inal ee eee the ſecurity of 
Parma, firſt of all, as the Emperor would be 
cautious of invading the patrimony of the church, 
though he might ſeize without ſcruple a town 
belonging to the houſe of Farneſe; and in the 
next place, ſome chance of recovering Placentia, 
at his ſollicitations to that effect might decently 
be urged with greater importunity, and would in- 
fallibſy be attended with more weight, when he 
was confidered not as pleading the cauſe of his 
family, but as an advocate for the intereſt of the 
church: Bur while Paul was priding himſelf in 
this device, as a happy refinement in policy, Oc- 
tavio an ambitious and high ſpirited young man, 
who could not bear with patience to be ſpoiled 
of one half of his territories by the rapaciouſneſs 
of his father-in-law, and to be deprived of the 
other by the artifices of his grand-father, took 
meaſures in order to prevent the execution of a 
plan fatal to his intereſt. He ſer our ſecretly 


a Mem. de Ribier, ii. 230, 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


Boox X from Rome, and having firſt endeavoured to ſur- 
prize Parma, which attempt was fruſtrated b 
549. rhe fidelity of the governor to whom the Pope 


had entruſted the defence of the town, he made 
overtures to the Emperor of renouncing all con- 
nection with the Pope, and depending entirely 
on him for his future fortune. This unexpected 
defection of one of the Pope's own family to an 
enemy whom he hatred, irritated, almoſt to mad- 
nels, a mind peevith with old age; and there 
was no degree of ſeverity to which Paul might 
not have procceded againſt a grandſon whom he 
reproached as an unnatural apoſtate. But happily 
for Octavio, death prevented his carrying into 
execution the harſh reſolutions which he had 
taken with reſpect to him, and put an end to his 
pontificate in the ſixteenth year of his adminiſ- 
tration, and the eighty ſecond of his age“. 


As 


* Among many inſtances of the credulity or weakneſs of hiſtorians 
in attributing the death of illuſtrious perſonages to extraordinary 
cauſes, this is one. Almoſt all the hiſtorians of the ſixteenth century 
affirm that the death of Paul III. was occaſioned by the violent pat- 
ions which the behaviour of his grandſon excited; that being inform- 
ed while he was airing himſelf in one of his gardens near Rome, of 
Octavio's attempt on Parma, as well as of his negociations with the 
Emperor by means of Gonzaga, he fainted away, continued ſome 
hours in a ſwoon, then fevered, and died within three days. This 
is the account given of it by Thauanus, lib. vi. 211. Adriani Iſtor. 
di ſuoi tempi, lib. vii. 480. and by Father Paul, 280. Even cardi- 
nal Pallavicini, better informed than any writer with regard to the 
events which happened in the papal court, and when not warped by 
prejudice or ſyſtem, more accurate in relating them, agrees with their 
narrative in its chief circumſtances. Pallav. b. ii. 74. Paruta, who 
wrote his hiſtory by command of the ſenate of Venice, relates it in 
the ſame manner. Hiſtories Venez. vol. iv. 212. But there was no 
occaſion to ſearch for any extraordinary cauſe to account for the death 
of an old man of eighty two. There remains an authentick account 
of this event, in which we find none of theſe marvellous circumſtances 
of which the hiſtorians are ſo fond, The cardinal of Ferrara, who 
Was 
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As this event had been long expected, there was Boox X. 
an extraordinary concourſe of Cardinals at Rome; "Y. 


and the various competitors having had time to 
form their parties, and to concert their meaſures, 
their ambition and intrigues protracted the con- 
clave to a great length. The Imperial and French 
factions ſtrove, with emulation, to promote one 
of their own number, and had, by turns, the 
proſpect of ſucceſs. But as Paul during a long 
Pontificate had raiſed many to the purple, and 
thoſe chiefly perſons of eminent abilities as well 
as zealouſly devoted to his family, Cardinal Far- 
neſe had the command of a powerful and united 


was entruſted with the affairs of France at the Court of Rome, and 
M. D' Urfe, Henry's ambaſſador in ordinary there, wrote an ac- 
count to that Monarch of the affair of Parma, and of the Pope's 
death. By theſe it appears, that Octavio's attempt to ſurprize Parma 
was made on the twentieth of October; that next day in the evening, 
and not while he was airing himſelf in the gardens of Monte-Cavallo, 
the Pope received intelligence of what he had done; that he was 
ſeized with ſuch a tranſport of paſſion, and cried ſo bitterly that his 
voice was heard in ſeveral apartments of the palace; that next day, 
however, he was ſo well as to give an audience to the Cardinal of 
Ferrara, and to go through buſineſs of different kinds; that Octavio 
wrote a letter to the Pope, not to Cardinal Farneſe his brother, inti- 
mating his reſolution of throwing himſelf into the arms of the Em- 
peror ; that the Pope received this on the twenty-firſt without any 
new ſymptoms of emotion, and returned an anſwer to it; that on the 
twenty-ſecond of October, the day on which the Cardinal of Fer- 
rara's letter is dated, the Pope was in his uſual ſtate of health. Mem. 
de Ribier. ii. 247. By a letter of M. D'Urfe, Nov. 5. it appears 
that the Pope was in ſuch good health, that on the third of that 
month he had celebrated the anniverſary of his coronation with the 
uſual folemnities. Ibidem 251. By another letter from the ſame per- 
ſon, we learn that on the ſixth of November a catarrh or defluxion 
fell down on the Pope's lungs, with ſuch dangerous ſymptoms that 
his life was immediately deſpaired of, Ibid. 252. And by a third 


letter, we are informed that he died November the tenth. In none 


of theſe letters is his death imputed to any extraordinary cauſe. It 
appears that more than twenty days elapſed between Octavio's at- 
tempt on Parma and the death of his grandfather, and that the di- 
ſeaſe was the natural effect of old age, not one of thoſe occaſioned by 
violence of paſſion. 


Vor. III. N ſquadron, 


15 50. 
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Boox X. ſquadron, by whoſe addreſs and firmneſs he ex. 
aolted to the Papal throne the Cardinal de Monte, 
Febracry , Whom Paul had employed as his principal legare 
1 The electi- in the council of Trent, and truſted with his 
4 111 Julius moſt ſecret intentions. He aſſumed the name of 
Julius III. and in order to expreſs his gratitude 

1 towards his benefactor, the firſt act of his admi- 
* niſtration was to put Octavio Farneſe in poſſeſſion 
* of Parma. When he was told of the injury 
F. which he did the Holy See by alienating a ter- 
ritory of ſuch value, he briskly replied, “ that 

he would rather be a poor Pope, with the repu- 

tation of a gentleman, than a rich one, with the 

infamy of having forgotten the obligations con- 

ferred upon him, and the promiſes which he had 

made b.“ But all the luſtre of this candour or 
eenoroine he quickly effaced by an action moſt 

His charac- ſhockingly indecent. According to an ancient 
cer on and eſtabliſhed practice, every Pope upon his 
celection claims the privilege of beſtowing, on 
whom he pleaſes,the Cardinal's hat which falls to 

be diſpoſed of by his being veſted with the triple 

crown. Julius, to the aſtoniſhment of the ſacred 
college, conferred this mark of diſtinction, toge- 

ther with ample eccleſiaſtical revenues, and the 

Tight of bearing his name and arms, upon one 
Innocent, a youth of ſixteen, born of obſcure 
parents, and known by the name of the Ape, 

trom his having been entruſted with the care of 

an animal of that ſpecies, in the Cardinal di 
Monte's family. Such a proſtitution of the high- 

eſt dignity in the hunch would have given of- 

fence, even in thoſe dark periods, when the cre- 

dulous ſuperſtition of the people emboldened ec- 
cleſiaſtics to venture on the moſt flagrant viola- 

tions of decorum. Bur in an enlightened age, 

when by the progreſs of knowledge and philo- 

ſophy the obligations of dury and decency were 

better underſtood, when a blind yeneration for 


b Mem, de Ribier. 
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the Ponrifical character was every where abated, Boox X. 
and one half of Chriſtendom in open rebellion —— 


againſt the Papal See, this action was viewed with 
horror. Rome was immediately filled with li— 
bels and paſquinades, which imputed the Pope's 
extravagant regard tor ſuch an unworthy object 
to the moſt criminal paſſions. The Proteſtants 
exclaimed againſt the abſurdities of ſuppoſing 
that the in allible ſpirit of divine truth could 
dwell in a breaſt ſo impure, and called more 
loudly, than ever, and with greater appearance 
of juſtice, for the immediate and thorough Re- 
formation of a church, the Head of which was a 
diſgrace to the Chriſtian name e. The reſt of the 
Pope's conduct was of a piece with this firſt ſpe- 
cimen of his diſpoſitions. Having now reached 
the ſummit of eccleſiaſtical ambition, he ſeemed 
eager to indemnify himſelf, by an unreſtrained 
indulgence of his deſires, for the ſelf-denial or 
diſſimulation which he had thought it prudent to 
practiſe while in a ſubordinate ſtation. He be- 
came careleſs, to ſo great a degree, of all ſerious 
buſineſs, that he could ſeldom be brought to 
attend to it, but in caſes of extreme neceſſity 
and giving up himſelf ro amuſements and diſſipa- 
tion of every kind, he imitated the luxurious 
elegance of Leo, rather than the ſevere virtue of 
Adrian, the latter of which it was neceſſary to 
diſplay, in contending with a ſect which derived 
great credit from the rigid and auſtere manners of 
ts teachers d. 


Tux Pope, how ready ſoever to fulfil his en- His views 
and proceed- 
ings with re- 


gagements to the family of Farneſe, diſcovered 


155 


O. 


no inclination to obſerve the oath, which each ſpes to the 


general 


Cardinal had raken when he entered the con- — 


clave, that if the choice ſhould fall on him, he 
would immediately call the council to re- aſſume 


e Sleid. 492. F. Paul, 28 1. Pallav. ii. 76. Thuan, lib. vi. 215. 
0 . Paul, ibid. | Z 
N 2 ity 
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Boox X. its deliberations. Julius knew, by experience, 
how difficult it was to confine ſuch a body of 
755% men within the narrow limits which it was the 


intereſt of the church ot Rome to preſcribe; and 
how eaſily the zeal of ſome members, the raſh- 
neſs of others, or the ſuggeſtions of the Princes 
on whom they depended, might precipitate a 
popular and ungovernable aſſembly into forbid- 
den inquiries, as well as dangerous deciſions. He 
wiſhed, for theſe reaſons, to have eluded the ob- 
ligation of his oath, and gave an ambiguous an- 
{wer to the firſt propolals, which were made to 
him by the Emperor, with regard to that matter, 
Bur as Charles, either from his natural obſtinac 
in adhering to the meaſures which he had once 
adopted, or from the mere pride of accompliſh- 
ing what was held to be almoſt impoſſible, per- 
ſiſted in his reſolution of forcing the Proteſtants 
to return into the boſom of the church : As he 
had perſuaded himſelf that the authoritative de- 
eiſions of the council might be employed with 
efficacy in combating their prejudices ; and in 
conſequence of that perſuaſion, ſollicited ear- 
neſtly that a new bull of convocation might be 
iſſued, the Pope could not, with decency, reject 
that requeſt, When Julius found that he could 
not prevent the calling of a council, he endea- 
voured to take the merit of having procured the 
meeting, of an aſſembly, which was the object of 
ſuch general deſire and expectation. A congre- 
gation of Cardinals, ro whom he referred the 
conſideration of what was neceſſarv for reſtoring 
peace to the church, recommended, by his di- 
rection, the ſpeedy convocation of a council, as 
the moſt efſectual expedient for that purpoſe; 
and as the new hereſies raged with the greateſt 
violence in Germany, they propoſed Trent as the 
place of its meeting, that by a near inſpection of 
the evil, the remedy might be applied with great- 
er diſcernment and certainty of ſucceſs. © ho 
ope 


c 
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Pope warmly approved this advice, which heBoox X. 
himſelf had dictated, and ſent nuncios to the 
Imperial and French courts, in order to make 155% 
known his intentions e. 

MEANWHILE, the Emperor had ſummoned a4 ve = 
new diet to meet at Augsburg, in order to enforce entree the 
the obſervation of the Interim, and to procure aluerim. 
more authentic act of the Empire, acknowledg- 
ing the juriſdiction of the council, as well as an 
explicit promife of conforming to its decrees, 

He appeared there in perſon, together with his Jure 2g. 
{on the Prince of Spain. Few of the Eiectors 
were preſent, but all ſent deputies in their name. 
Charles, notwithſtanding the deſpotic authority 
with which he had given law in the Empire dur- 
ing two years, knew that the ſpirit of indepen- 
dence among the Germans was not entirely ſub— 
dued, and for that reaſon rook care to over-awe 
the diet by a conſiderabhle body of Spanith troops 
which eſcorted him thither. The firſt point, 
ſubmitted to the conſideration of the diet, was 
the neceſſity of holding a council. All the Popiſh 
members ron; without difficulty, that the 
meeting of that aſſembly ſhould be renewed at 
Trent, and promiſed an implicit acquieſcence in 
its decrees. The Proteſtants, intimidated and 
diſunited, muſt have followed their example, and 
the reſolution of the diet have proved unam- 
mous, if Maurice of Saxony had not begun at 
this time to diſcloſe new intention, and to act a 


| 708 very different from that which he had fo 


ong aſſumed, 


By an artful diſſimulation of his own ſenti- Maurice be- 
g1ns to form 


ments; by addreſs in paying court to the Em-&,.. . 
peror; and by the ſeeming zeal with which he gainit the 
| Emperor. 
e F. Paul, 281. Pallay. ii. 77. 
N 3 forwarded 


The politi- 
cal motives 
which influ- 
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Boox X. forwarded all his ambitious ſchemes, Maurice 
[had raiſed himſelf to the Electoral dignity ; and 
1559. having added the dominions of the elder branch 


of the Saxon family to his own, was become the 
moſt powerful Prince in Germany. But his long 
and intimate union with the Emperor had afford- 
ed him many opportunities of obſerving narrowly | 
the dangerous tendency of his ſchemes. He ſaw 
the yoke that was preparing for his country; 
and from the rapid as well as formidable progreſs 
of the Imperial power, was convinced that but 
a few ſteps more remained to be taken, in order 
to render Charles as abſolute a Monarch in Ger- 
many, as he had become in Spain. The more | 
eminent the condition was to which he himſelf } 
had been exalted, the more ſollicitous did he na- 
turally become to maintain all its rights and pri- 
vileges, and the more did he dread the thoughts 
of deſcending from the rank of a Prince almoſt 
independent, to that of a vaſſal ſubject to the 
will of a maſter. At the ſame time, he perceived 
that Charles, inſtead of allowing liberty of con- 
ſcience, the promiſe of which had allured ſeveral 
Proteſtant Princes to aſſiſt him in the war againil 
the confederates of Smalkalde, was bent on ex- 
acting a rigid conformity to the doctrines and 
Tites of the Romiſh church. As he, notwith- 
ſtanding all the compliances which he had mace 
from motives of intereſt, or an exceſs of confi- 
dence in the Emperor, was ſincerely attached to 
the Lutheran tenets, he determined not to be 1 
rame ſpectator of the overthrow of a ſyſtem whick 
he believed to be founded in truth. _ 


Tris reſolution, flowing from the love of 
liberty, or zeal for religion, was ſtrengthened by 


enced him political and intereſted conſiderations. In that 
elevated ſtation, in which Maurice was now 
placed, new and more extenſive proſpects opened 
to his view. His rank and power entitled him 

| to 
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to be the head of the Proteſtants in the Empire. Boox X. 


His predeceſſor, the degraded Elector, with in- 
ferior abilities, and territories leſs conſiderable, 
had acquired ſuch an aſcendant over the councils 
of the party; and Maurice neither wanted diſ- 
cernment to ſee the advantage of this pre- emi- 
nence, nor ambition to aim at attaining it. But 
he found himſelf in a ſituation which rendered 
the attempt no leſs difficult, than the object of 
it was important. On the one hand, the connec- 
tion which he had formed with the Emperor 
was ſo intimate, that he could ſcarce hope to 
take any ſtep which tended ro diſſolve it, with- 
out alarming his jealouſy, and drawing on him- 
ſelf the whole weight of that power, which had 
cruſhed the greateſt confederacy ever formed in 


Germany. On the other hand, the calamities 


which he had brought on the Proteſtant party 
were ſo recent and ſo great, that it ſeemed almoſt 
impoſſible to regain their confidence, or to rally 
and re-animate a body of men, after himſelf had 
been the chief inſtrument in breaking their union 
and vigour. Theſe confiderations were ſufficient 
to have diſcouraged any perſon of a ſpirit leſs 
adventurous than Maurice's. But to him the 
grandeur and vaſtneſs of the enterprizes were al- 
lurements; and he boldly reſolved on meaſures, 
of which a genius of an interior order could have 
conceived no idea, or would have trembled at 
the thoughts of the danger which attended the 
execution of them. | 


1550. | 


His paſſions concurred with his intereſt in The patfions 


confirming this reſolution z and the reſentment 


which co- 
operated 


excited by an injury, which he ſuddenly felt, with theſe 


added new force to the motives for oppoling the 
Emperor, which ſound policy ſuggeited. Mau- 
rice, by his authority, had prevailed on the Land- 
grave of Heſſe to put his perſon in the Emperor's 
| N4 power, 
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Book X. power, and had obtained a promiſe from the 
◻＋ Imperial miniſters that he ſhould not be detained 

1559. a priſoner. This had been violated in the manner 
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already related. The unhappy Landgrave ex. 
claimed as loudly againſt his ſon-in-law as againſt 
Charles. The Princes of Heſſe required him in- 
ceſſantly to fulfil his engagements to their father, 
who had loſt his liberty by truſting to him; and 
all Germany ſuſpected him of having betrayed, 
to an implacable enemy, the friend whom he 
was moſt bound to protect. Rouſed by theſe ſol- 
licitations and reproaches, as well as prompted 
by duty and affection to his father-in-law, May- 
rice had employed not only entreaties but remon- 
{trances in order to procure his releaſe. All theſe 
Charles had diſregarded ; and the ſhame of hay- 
ing been firſt deceived and then lighted by a 
Prince whom he had ſerved with zeal and ſucceſs, 
which merited a very different return, made ſuch 
a deep impreſſion on Maurice, that he waited 
with impatience for an opportunity of being re- 
venged. 


The caution THE utmoſt caution as well as delicacy were 
an weh requiſite in taking every ſtep towards this end; 


he carries as he had to guard, on the one hand, againſt 


on his 


ſchemes, 


giving a premature alarm to the Emperor; while, 
on the other, ſomething conſiderable and explicit 
was neceſſary to be done, in order to regain the 
confidence of the Proteſtant party. Maurice had 
accordingly applied all his powers of addreſs and 
diſſimulation to attain both theſe points. As he 
knew Charles to be inflexible with regard to the 
ſubmiſſion which he required to the Interim, he 
did not heſitate one moment whether he ſhould 
eſtabliſh that form of doctrine and worſhip in his 
dominions. But being ſenſible how odious it 
was to his ſubjects, inſtead of violently impoſing 
it on them by the mere terror of 1 4 
F i 
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had been done in other parts of Germany, he Boox X. 
endeavoured to render their obedience a volun -- — 


tary deed of their own. For this purpoſe, h- 


He enforces 


had aſſembled the clergy of his country at Leip- the Interim 
ſick, and had laid the Interim before them, to- n. 


gether with the reaſons Which made it neceſſary 
to conform to it. He had gained ſome of them 
by promiſes, others he had wrought upon by 
threats, and all were intimidated by the rigour 
with which obedience to the Interim was ex- 
torted in the neighbouring provinces. Even 
Melancthon, whoſe merit of every kind entitled 
him to the firſt place among the Proteſtant di- 
vines, being now deprived of the manly counſels 
of Luther, which were wont to inſpire him with 
fortitude, and to preſerve him ſteady amidſt rhe 
ſtorms and dangers that threatened the church, 
was ſeduced into unwarrantable conceſſions, by 
the timidity of his temper, his fond defire of 
peace, and his exceſhve complaiſance towards 
perſons of high rank. By his arguments and au- 
thority, no leſs than by Maurice's arts, the aſ- 
ſembly was prevailed on to declare, that in points 
which were purely indifferent, obedience was due 
to the commands of a lawful ſuperior. Founding 
upon this maxim, no leſs uncontrovertible in the- 
ory, than dangerous when carried into practice, 
eſpecially in religious matters, they proceeded 
to claſs, among the number of things indifferent, 
ſeveral doctrines, which Luther had pointed out 
as groſs and pernicious errors in the Romiſh 
creed, as well as many of thoſe rites which diſ- 
tinguiſhed the Reformed from the Popith wor- 
ſhip, and by conſequence, they exhorted their 
people to comply with the Emperor's injuncti- 
ons concerning theſe particulars f. 


f Sleid. 481. 485. J. Laur. Moſhemii Inſtitutionum Hiſt, 
Eccleliaſticz, lib. iv. Helmſt. 1755. 4to. p. 748. 
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Boox X By this dextrous conduct, the introducti., 
A on of the Interim excited none of thoſe violent 
Nat he. convulſions in Saxony, which it occaſioned in 
feffions of Other provinces. But though the Saxons ſub. 
zeal for the mitted, the more zealous Lutherans exclaimed 
religion, againſt Melancthon and his aſſociates, as falſe 
brethren, who were either ſo wicked as to apoſ- 
tatize from the truth altogether ; or ſo artful as 
to betray it by ſubtle diſtinctions; or fo feeble- 
ſpirited as to give it up from puſillanimity and 
criminal complaiſance to a Prince, capable of 
ſacrificing to his political intereſt, that which he 
himſelt regarded as moſt ſacred. Maurice, be- 
ing conſcious what a colour of probability his 
paſt conduct gave to theſe accuſations, as well 
as afraid of loſing entirely the confidence of the 
Proteſtants, iſſued a declaration containing pro- 
feſſions of his zealous attachment to the Reform- 
ed religion, and of his reſolution to guard againſt 


all the erroxs or encroachments of the Papal ſees. 


At the me FHaAvyiNG gone ſo far in order to remove the 
the Em. fears and jealouſies of the Proteſtants, he found 
peror. it neceſſary to efface the impreſſion which ſuch 
a declaration might make on the Emperor. For 
that purpoſe, he not only renewed his profeſſions 
of an inviolable adherence to his alliance with 
him, bur as the city of Magdeburg till perſiſted 
in rejecting the Interim, he undertook to reduce 
it to obedience, and inſtantly ſet about levying 
the troops to be employed in that ſervice. 'This 
damped all the hopes which the Proteſtants be- 
gun to conceive of Maurice, in conſequence of 
his declaration, and left them more than ever at 
a loſs to gueſs ar his real intentions. Their 
former ſuſpicion and diſtruſt of him revived, and 


the divines of Magdeburg filled Germany with, 


g Sleid. 485. : 
writings 
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writings in which they repreſented him as theBoox X. 
moſt formidable enemy of the Proteſtant religi- ——— 
on, who treacherouſly aſſumed an appearance of 155% 
zeal for its intereſt, that he might more effectu- 

ally execute his ſchemes for its deſtruction, 


Tuts charge, ſupported by the evidence of re- proteſts 
cent facts, as well as by his preſent dubious con ret the 
duct, gained ſuch univerſal credit, that Mauriceproceeding 
was obliged to take a vigorous ſtep in his owns un- 
vindication. As ſoon as the re-aſſcmbling of the 

council ar Trent was propoſed in the diet, his 
ambaſſadors proteſted that their maſter would not 
acknowledge its authority, unleſs all the points 
which had been already decided there were re- 
viewed, and conſidered as entire; unleſs the Pro- 
teſtant divines had a full hearing granted them, 
and were allowed a deciſive voice in the council 
and unleſs the Pope renounced his pretenſions to 
preſide in the council, engaged to ſubmit to its 
decrees, and abſolved the biſhops from their oath 
of obedience, that they might deliver their ſen- 
timents with greater freedom. Theſe demands, 
which were higher than any that the Reformers 
had ventured to make, even when the zeal of 
their party was warmeſt, or their affairs moſt 
e counterbalanced, in ſome degree, the 
effect of Maurice's preparations againſt Magde- 
burg, and kept the Proteſtants in ſuſpenſe with 
regard to his deſigns. At the ſame time, he had 
addreſs enough to repreſent this part of his con- 
duct in ſuch a light to the Emperor, that it gave 
bim no offence, and occaſioned no interruption 
of the ſtrict confidence which ſubſiſted between 
them. What the pretexts were which he em- 
ployed in order to give ſuch a bold declaration 
an innocent appearance, the contemporary hiſto- 
rians have not explained; that they impoſed upon 
Charles is certain, for he ſtul continued to 
| proſecute 
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Boox X. proſecute his plan as well concerning the Interim 
as the council, with the fame ardour; and to 
155% place the ſame confidence in Maurice, with re- 
gard to the execution of both. 


Thedietre- THE Pope's reſolution concerning the council 
folre © not being yet known at Augsburg, the chief bu- 
on the city ſineſs of the diet was to enforce the obſervation 
1 of the Interim. As the ſenate of Magdeburg, 
5 notwithſtanding various endeavours to frighten 
or to ſooth them into compliance, not only per- 

ſevered obſtinately in their oppoſition to the In- 

terim, but began ro ſtrengthen the fortifications 

of their city, and to levy troops in their own 
defence, Charles required of the diet that they 

would aſſiſt him in quelling this audacious rebel- 

lion againſt a decrec of the Empire. Had the 
members of the diet been left to ac agrecably to 

their own inclination, this demand would have 

been rejected without heſitation. All the Ger- 

mans who favoured, in any degree, the new 
opinions in religion, and many who were influ- 

enced by no other conſideration than jealouſy of 

the Emperor's growing power, regarded this ef- 

fort of the citizens of Magdeburg, as a noble 


ſtand for the liberties of their country. Even 


ſuch as had not reſolution to exert the ſame ſpirit, 
admired the gallantry of their enterprize, and 
wiſhed it ſucceſs. But the preſence of the Spa- 
niſh troops, together with rhe dread of the Em- 
peror's diſpleaſure, over-awed thoſe who were 
preſent in the diet to ſuch a degree, that with- 
out venturing to utter their own fentiments, 
they tamely ratified, by their votes, whatever 
the Emperor was pleaſed to preſcribe. The ri— 
gorous decrees, which Charles had iſſued by his 
own authority againſt the Magdeburgers, were 
confirmed ; a reſolution was taken to raiſe troops 
in order to beſiege the city in form; and perſons 
were named to fix the contingent in men or 

money 


f , not. th. hott. and ad od. di. Bw. oo os. OS as no. hi.” 
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money to be furniſhed by each ſtate. At the Boox X. 
ſame time, the diet petitioned that Maurice. 
might be entruſted with the command of that Pro. bn 
army, to which Charles gave his conſent with Maurice ge- 
great alacrity, and with high encomiums upon“ 

the wiſdom of the choice which they had made h. 

As Maurice conducted all his ſchemes with pro- 

found and impenetrable ſecrecy, it is probable 

that he took no ſtep avowedly in order to obtain 

this charge. The recommendation of his coun- 
rry-men was either purely accidental, or flowed 

from the opinion generally entertained of his 

great abilities; and neither the diet had any fore- 

ſight, nor the Emperor any dread of the conſe- 
quences which followed upon this nomination. 
Maurice accepted withour hefitation the truſt 
committed to him, inſtantly diſcerning the im- 

portant advantages which he might derive from it. 


MeanwHlrle, Julius, in preparing the bull The conncii 
for the convocation of the council, obſerved al; e 
thoſe tedious forms which the court of Rome bleatTrean 
can employ, with ſo much dexterity, to retard 
any diſagreeable meaſure. Ar laſt it was publiſh- December. 
ed, and the council ſummoned to meet at Frent 
on the firſt day of the enſuing month of May. 

As he knew that many of the Germans rejected 
or diſputed the authority and juriſdiction which 
the Papal ſee claims with reſpect to general coun- 
cils, he took care, in the preamble of the bull, 
to afferr, m the ſtrongeſt terms, his own righr, 
not only to call and preſide in that afſembly but 
to direct its proceedings; nor would he ſoften 
theſe expreſſions, in any degree, notwithſtanding 
the repeated ſollicitations of the Emperor, who 
toreſaw what offence they would give, and what 
conſtruction might be put on them. They were 
cenſured, accordingly, with great ſeverity, by 


k Sleid. 503, 512. 


ſeveral 
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Boo X ſeveral members of the diet, but whatever diſguſt 
or ſuſpicion they excited, ſuch abſolute directi- 

551 on of all their deliberations had the Emperor ac- 
Feb. 13. quired, that he procured a receſs in which the 
authority of the council was recognized, and de. 
clared to be the proper remedy for the evils 
which at that time afflicted rhe church; all the 
Princes and ſtates of the Empire, ſuch as had 
made innovations in religion, as well as thoſe 

who adhered to the ſyſtem of their forefathers, 
were required to ſend their repreſentatives to the 
council; the Emperor engaged to grant a ſafe 
conduct to ſuch as demanded it, and to ſecure 
them an impartial hearing in the council; he 
romiſed to fix his reſidence in ſome city of the 
Empire, in the neighbourhood of Trent, that he 
might protect the members of the council by his 
preſence, and take care that, by conducting their 
deliberations agreeable to ſcripture and the doc- 
rrine of the fathers, they might bring them to a 
deſirable iſſue. In this receſs, the oblervation of 

the Interim was more ſtrictly enjoined than ever, 


and the Emperor threatened all who had hither- 


to neglected or refuſed to conform to ir, wich 
the ſevereſt effects of his vengeance, if they per- 
ſiſted in their diſobedience i. 


Another Donis the meeting of this diet, a new at- 
temp: co tempt was made in order to procure liberty to 


procure the the Landgrave. Thar Prince, no-wiſe reconcil- 
andgrave 


livery. ed by time to his ſituation, grew every day more 
impatient of reſtraint. Having often applied to 


Maurice and the Elector of Brandenburg, who 


took every occaſion of ſolliciting the Emperor in 
his behalf, though without any effect, he now 
commanded his ſons to ſummon them, with le- 
gal formality, to perform what was contained in 
the bond they hed granted him, by ſurrendering 


i Sleid. 512. Thuan, lib. vi. 233. Goldaſti Conſtit. Impe- 
riales, vol. il. 34% : 


thems 
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themſelves to be treated with the ſame rigour as Boo X. 
the Emperor had uſed him. This furniſhed them SY” 
with a freſh pretext for renewing their applica- 88 
tion to the Emperor, together with an additi- 
onal argument to enforce it. Charles firmly reſolv- 
ed not to grant their requeſt; though at the 
ſame time being extremely deſirous to get rid of 
their inceſſant importunity, he endeavoured to 
prevail on the Landgrave to give up the obliga- 
tion which he had received from the two Elec- 
tors. But that Prince refuſing to part with a ſe- 
curity which he deemed effential to his ſafety, 
the Emperor boldly cut the knot which he could 
not untie; and by a public deed annulled the 
bond which Maurice and the Elector of Bran- 
denburg had granted, abſolving them from all 
their engagements to the Landgrave. No pre- 
tenſion to a power ſo pernicious to ſociety as 
that of abrogating at pleaſure the moſt ſacred 
laws of honour, and moſt formal obligations of 
ublic faith, had hitherto been formed by any 
5 the Roman Pontiffs, who, in conſequence of 
their claim of infallibility, arrogate the right of 
diſpenſing with precepts and duties of every kind. 
All Germany was filled with aſtoniſhment, 
when Charles aſſumed the ſame prerogative. The 
{tate of ſubjection, to which the Empire was re- 
duced, appeared to be more rigorous as well as 
intolerable than thar of the moſt wretched and 
enſlaved nations, if the Emperor by an arbitrary 
decree might cancel thoſe ſolemn contracts, 
which are the foundation of that mutual confi- 
dence whereby men are held together in ſocial 
union. The Landgrave himſelf now gave up all 
hopes of recovering his liberty by the Emperor's 
conſent, and endeavoured to procure it by his own 
addreſs. But the plan which he had formed to 
deceive his guards being diſcovered, ſuch of his 
atendants as he had gained to favour his eſcape 
pos Were 
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Boox X. were put to death, and he was confined in the 

as Toa citadel of Mechlin more cloſely than ever k. 

1551. 

Charles's ANOTHER tranſaction was carried on during 
plan of p'*-this diet, with reſpect to an affair more nearly 
Imperial intereſting to the Emperor, and which occaſioned 
crown for likewifr a general alarm among the Princes of 
his fon the Empire. Charles, though formed with ta- 
lents which fitted him for conceiving and con- 
ducting great deſigns, was not capable, as has 
been obſerved, of bearing extraordinary ſucceſs. 
Its operation on his mind was ſo violent and in- 
roxicating, that it elevated him beyond what was 
moderate or attainable, and turned his whole at- 
tention to the purſuit of vaſt but chimerical ob- 
jects. Such had been the effect of his victory 
over the confederates of Smalkalde. He did nor 
long reſt ſatisfied with the ſubitantial and cer- 
rain advancages which were the refult of that 
event, bur deſpiſing theſe, as poor or inconſi- 
derable fruits of ſuch great ſucceſs, he had aimed 
at bringing all Germany to an uniformity in re- 
ligion, and at rendering the Imperial power de- 
ſpotic. Theſe were objects extremely ſplendid, 
it muſt be acknowledged, and alluring to an 
ambitious mind; the purſuit of them, however, 
was attended with manifeſt danger, and the at- 
tainment of them very precarious. But the ſteps 
which he had already taken towards them being 
accompanied with ſuch ſucceſs, his imagina- 
tion, warmed with contemplating this vaſt de- 
ſign, overlooked or deſpiſed all difficulties. As 
he conceived the execution of his plan to be cer- 
rain, he began to be ſollicitous how he might 
render the poſſeſſion of ſuch an important acqut- 
fition perpetual in his family, by tranſmitting the 
German Empire, as well as the kingdoms of 
Spain, and his dominions in Italy and the Low- 


K Sleid. 504. Thuan. l. vi. 234, 235. 
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Countries, to his ſon. Having long revolved Boox X. 
Conn m=mnd 


this flattering idea in his mind, without commu- 
nicating it, even to thoſe miniſters whom he 
moſt truſted, he had called Philip gut of Spain, 
in hopes that his preſence would facilitate the 
carrying forward the ſcheme. 


1551. 


GREAT obſtacles, however, and ſuch as would The obſla- 
have deterred any ambition leſs accuſtomed to ©®, that 


b . ſtood in its 
overcome difficulties, were to be ſurmounted. way. 


He had in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and _ imprudently aſſiſted in procuring his 
brother Ferdinand the dignity of King of the 
Romans, and there was no probability that this 
Prince, who was ſtill in the prime of life, and 
had a ſon grown up to the years of manhood, 
would 7 . gy in favour of his nephew, the 
near proſpect of the Imperial throne, which 
Charles's infirmities and declining ſtate of health 
opened to him. This did not deter the Emperor 
from venturing to make the propoſition z and 
when Ferdinand, notwithſtanding his profound 
reverence for his brother, and obſequious ſub- 


miſſion to his will in other inſtances, rejected it 


in a peremptory tone, he was not diſcouraged 
by one repulſe. He renewed his applications to 
him by his ſiſter, Mary Queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and who, by her great abiliries, tem- 
pered with extreme gentleneſs of diſpoſition, had 
acquired an extraordinary influence over bork 
the brothers. She entered warmly into a mea- 
jure, which rended ſo manifeſtly to N 
the houſe of Auſtria; and flattering herſelf that 
ſhe could tempt Ferdinand to renounce the re- 
verſionary poſſeſſion of the Imperial dignity for 
an immediate eſtabliſhment, ſhe aſſured him that 
the Emperor, by way of compenſation for his 
giving up his Fact of ſucceſſion, would in- 
ſtantly beſtow upon him territories of very con- 
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ointed out in particular 
urtemberg, which might 


be confiſcated upon different pretexts. But Fer- 
inand was more ambitious than to be perſuaded, 
by her addreſs or intreaties, to approve of a plan, 


which would have degraded him from the high- 
eſt rank among the Monarchs of Europe to 5 
of a ſubordinate and dependant Prince. He waz 


that 


es more attached to his children 
an to fruſtrate, by a raſh conceſſion, all the 
high hopes in proſpect of which they bad been 
educated. 
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vours to ſur- 
mount theſe. 


not abandon his ſcheme. _ 
that he might attain the object in view by ano- 
ther channel, and that it was not impoſſible to 
prevail on the Electors to cancel their former 
choice of Ferdinand, or at leaſt to ele& Philip 
a ſecond King of the Romans, ſubſtituting him 


as next in ſucceſſion to his uncle. 


view he took Philip along 
that the Germans might 

obſerve and become acquainted with the Prince, 
in behalf of whom he courted their intereſt ; and 
he himſelt employed all the arts of addreſs or in- 


ſinuation to 


. 


which Ferdinand diſcovered, the Emperor did 
He flattered himſelf 


With this 
with him to the diet, 
ave an opportunity to 


gain the Electors, and to prepare 


them for lending a favourable ear to the propo- 


ſal. 


onin 


But no ſooner did he venture upon menti- 
it to them, than they, at once, ſaw and 


trembled at the conſequences with which it 
would be attended. They had long felt all the 


inconveniences of having placed at the head of 


the Empire, a Prince whoſe power and domini- 


ons were ſo extenſive; if they ſhould now re- 


eat the folly, and continue the Imperial crown, 
ike an hereditary dignity, in the ſame family, 
they foreſaw that they would give the ſon an op- 
portunity of carrying on that iyſtem of oppreſ- 


on, 
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gon, which the father had begun; and would Boox X. 
at it in his power to overturn whatever was 

et left entire in the ancient and venerable fabric 538“. 
of the German conſtitution. 


Tax character of the Prince, in whoſe favour Philip's cha- 
this extraordinary propoſition was made, ren- Means 
dered ir ſtill leſs agreeable. Philip, though poſ-the Ger- 
ſeſſed with an inſatiable deſire of power, was a 
{ranger to all the arts of conciliating good-will. 
Haughty, reſerved and ſevere, he, inſtead of 
gaining new friends, diſguſted the ancient and 
molt devored partizans of the Auſtrian intereſt. 

He ſcorned to take the trouble of acquiring the 
language of the country, to the government of 
which he afpired ; nor would he condeſcend to 
pay the Germans the compliment of accommo- 
dating himſelf, during his reſidence among them, 
to their manners and cuſtoms. He allowed the 
Electors and moſt illuſtrious Princes in Germany 
to remain in his preſence uncovered, affecting a 
ſtately and diftant demeanour, which the greateſt 
of the German Emperors, and even Charles him- 
ſelf, amidſt the pride of power and victory, had 
never aſſumed 1. On the other hand, Ferdinand, 
from the time of his arrival in Germany, had 
ſtudied to render himſelf acceptable to the peo- 
ple, by a conformity to their manners, which 
ſeemed to flow from choice; and his ſon Maxi- 
milian, who was born in Germany, poſſeſſed in 
an eminent degree, ſuch amiable qualities, as ren- 
dered him the darling of his countrymen, and 
induced them to look forward to his election as 
a molt deſirable event. Theæir eſteem and affec- 
tion for him fortified the reſolution which ſound 
policy had ſuggeſted ; and determined the Ger- 
mans to prefer the popular virtues of Ferdinand 


| Frediman Andrez Zulich Diſſertatio politico—Hiſtorica de 
Nævis politicis Caroli V. Lip. 1706. 4to. p. 21. 
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Boox X. and his ſon, ro the ſtubborn auſterity of Philip 
——— which intereſt could not ſoften, nor ambition 
+35", reach him to diſguiſe. All the Electors, the cc. 
liged io re- cleſiaſtical as well as ſecular, concurred in ex. 
linquith this preſſing ſuch ſtrong diſapprobation of the men- 
jure, that Charles, notwithſtanding the reluctance 

with which he gave up any point, was oblige! 

to drop the ſcheme as impracticable. By his un- 
feaſonable perſeverance in Py it, he not only 

filled the Germans with new jealouſy of his am- 

bitious defigns, but laid the foundation of rival. 

| ſhip and diicord in the Auſtrian family, and 
forced his brother Ferdmand, in ſelf-defence, to 

court the electors, particularly Maurice of Sax- 

ony, and to form ſuch connections with them, 

as cut off all proſpect of renewing the propoſal 

with ſucceſs. Philip, ſoured by his diſappoint— 

ment, was ſent back to Spain, to be called thence 

when any new ſcheme of ambition ſhould ren- 


der his preſence neceſſary m. 


The Pope HAv IN relinquiſhed this plan of domeſtic 


bor fob ambition which had long occupied and engroſſed 


ror form a 2 F a 
deſign to re- him, Charles imagined that he would now have 


ond and Pl, leiſure to turn all his attention towards his grand 

centa, ſcheme of eſtabliſhing uniformity of religion in 
the Empire, by torcing all the contending par- 
ties to acquieſce in the deciſions of the council 
of Trent. But ſuch was the extent of his domi- 
nians, the variety of connections in which this 
entangled him, and the multiplicity of events to 
which theſe gave riſe, as ſeldom allowed him to 
apply his whole force to any one object. The 
machine which he had to conduct was ſo great 
and complicated, that an unforeſeen irregularit 
or obſtruction in one of the inferior wheels, ot- 
ten dilconcerted the motiqn of the whole, and 


m Sleid. 505. Thuan. 180, 238. Memoir, de Ribier, ii. 219, 
281, 314. Adriani Iſtor. lib. viii. 507, 520. | 


diſappointed 
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diſappointed him of the moſt conſiderable effects Boox X. 
which he expected. Such an unlooked- for oo. 
currence happened at this juncture, and created 155“. 


new obſtacles to the execution of his ſchemes 
with regard to religion. Julius III. though he 
had confirmed Octavio Farneſe in the poſfeſf on 
of the dutchy of Parma, during the firſt effuſi- 
ons of joy and 1 on his promotion to the 
Papal throne, ſoon began to repent of his own 
generoſity, and to be apprehenſive of conſe— 
quences which either he did not foreſee, or had 
diſregarded while the ſenie of his obligations to 
the family of Farneſe was recent. I he Emperor 
ſtill retained Placentia in his hands, and had not 
relinquiſhed his pretenſions to Parma as a fief of 
the Empire. Gonzaga, the governor of Milan, 
having, by the part which he took in the murder 
of the late Duke Peter Ludovico, offered an in- 
ſult to the family of Farneſe, which he knew 
could never be forgiven, had for that reaſon 
vowed its deſtruction ; and employed all the in- 
fluence, which his great abilities as well as long 
ſervices gave him with the Emperor, in perſuad- 
ing him to ſeize Parma by force of arms. Char- 
les, in compliance with his ſollicitations, and 
that he might gratify his own deſire of annexing 
Parma to the Milaneſe, liſtened to the propoſal 
and Gonzaga, ready to take encouragement 
from the ſl ighteſt appearance of approbation, be- 
gan to aſſemble troops, and to make other pre- 
parations for the execution of his ſcheme. 


Octavio, who ſaw the impending danger, 


found it neceſſary for his own ſafety to increale the Ane 
the garriſon of his cipital, and to levy ſoldiers France. 


for defending the reſt of the country. But as the 
expence of ſuch an effort far ee his ſcanty 
revenues, he repreſented his ſituation to the Pope, 
and implored that protection and aſſiſtance which 
was due to him as a vaſſal of the church. The 

O 3 Imperial 
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Boox X. Imperial miniſter, however, had already pre. 
S———occupicd the Pope's ear; and by diſcourſing con. 

1551. tinually concerning the danger of giving offence 

to the Emperor, as well as the imprudence of 
ſupporting Octavio in an uſurpation ſo detrimen. 
tal to the Holy See, had totally alienated him 
from the family of Farneſe. Octavio's remon- 
ſtrance and petition met, of conſequence, with 
a cold reception; and he, deſpairing of any al. 
ſiſtance from Julius, began to look round for 
protection from fome other quarter. Henry Il. 
of France was the only Prince powerful enough 
to afford him this protection, and fortunately he 
was now in a ſituation which allowed him to un- 
dertake it. He had brought his tranſactions with 
the two Britiſh kingdoms, which had hitherto 
diverted his attention from the affairs of the con- 
tinent, to ſuch an iſſue as he defired. This he 
had effected partly by the vigour of his arms, 
partly by his dexterity in taking advantage of the 
political factions which raged in both kingdoms, 
and rendered the counſels of the Scots violent 
and precipitate, and the operations of the Eng: 
liſh teeble and unſteady. He had procured from 
the Engliſh favourable conditions of peace for 
his allies the Scots; he had prevailed on the no- 
bles of Scotland not only to affiance their young 
Queen to his ſon the Dauphin, but even co fend 
her into France that ſhe might be educated un- 
der his eye; and had recovered Boulogne toge- 
ther with its dependancies which had been con- 
quered by Henry VIII. 


Hi: ene Haix gained points of fo much conſequence 
II. len to his crown, and diſengaged himſelf with ſuch 
honour from the burden of ſupporting the Scots, 

and maintaining a war againſt England, Henry 

Was now at fall leiſure to purſue the meaſures 
which his hereditary jeal-uly of the Emperor's 
power naturally ſuggeſted. He liſtened, — 

| | ingly, 
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ingly, to the firſt overtures which Octavio Far- Boox X. 
nele made him; and embracing eagerly an op -- 
portunity of recovering footing in Italy, he in- 5381. 
ſtantly concluded a treaty, in which he promiſed 

to eſpouſe his cauſe, and to furniſh him with all 

the aſſiſtance which he defired. This tranſaction 

could not be long kept ſecret from the Pope, 

who foreſceing the calamities which muſt follow 

if war were rekindled ſo near the eccleſiaſtical 

ſtare, immediately iſſued monitory letters, re- 

quiring Octavio to relinquith his new alliance. 

Upon his refuſal ro comply with the requiſition, 

he ſoon after pronounced his fief to be 3 

and declared war againſt him as a diſobedient 

and rebellious vaſſal. But as he could not hope, 

with his own forces alone, to ſubdue Octavio 

while ſupported by ſuch a powerful ally as the 

King of France, he had recourſe to the Empe- 

ror, who being extremely ſollicitous to prevent 

the eſtabliſhment of the Fi rench in Parma, order- 

ed Gonzaga to ſecond Julius with all his troops. 

Thus the French took the field as the allics of occagons 
Octavio; the Imperialiſts as the protectors of tbe renewal 
the Holy See; and hoſtilities commenced be- berween 
tween them, while Charles and Henry theme Theres nd 
ſelves ſtill affected to give out that they would |" 
adhere inviolably to the peace of Creſpy. The 

war of Parma was not diſtinguiſhed by any me- 
morable event. Many ſmall rencounters happen- 

ed with alternate ſucceſs ; the French ravaged 

part of the eccleſiaſtical territories; the Imperi- 

aliſts laid waſte the Parmeſan ; and the latter af- 

ter having begun to beſiege Parma in form, were 

obliged to abandon the enterprize with diſgrace ®. 


Bur the motions and alarm which this war, Retards the 
| meeting of 


or the preparation for it, occaſioned in Italy, pre- Renmns 7 
vented moſt of the Italian prelates from repair- 
a Adriani Iftor. lib. viii. 505, 514, 524. Sleid. 513. Paruta, 
p. 220. Lettere del Caro ſcritte al nome del Card. Farneſe, 
tom. ii. p. 11, &c. 
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Boox X. ing to Trent on the firſt of May, the day ap- 
pointed for re-aſſembling the council; and though 
1551. the Papal legate and nuncios reſorted thither, 
they were obliged to adjourn to the firſt of Sep- 
tember, hoping ſuch a number might then af. 
ſemble, that they might with decency begin their 
deliberations. At that time, about ſixty pre- 
lates, moſtly from the eccleſiaſtical ſtate or from 
Henry pro- Spain, together with a few Germans, convened*, 
teſts againſt The ſeſſion was opened with the accuſtomed for. 
malities, and the fathers were about to proceed 
to buſineſs, when the abbot of Bellozane appear- 
ed, and preſenting letters of credence as ambal. 
ſador from the F rench King, demanded audi. 
ence. Having obtained it, he proteſted in Hen- 
ry's name againſt an aſſembly called ar ſuch an 
improper juncture, when a war, wantonly kin- 
dled by the Pope, made it im poſſible for the de- 
puties from the Gallican church to reſort to Trent 
in ſafety, or to deliberate concerning articles of 
faith and diſcipline with the requiſite tranquilli— 
ty; he declared that his maſter did not acknow- 
ledge this to be a general oecumenick council, 
but muſt conſider and would treat it as a parti- 
cular and partial convention p. The legare af- 
fected to deſpiſe this proteſt; and the prclates 
proceeded, notwithſtanding, to examine ind de- 
cide the great points in controverſy concerning 
the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, penance, 
and extreme unction. This mcaſure of the French 
Monarch, however, gave a deep wound to the 
credit of the council, at the very commencement 
of its deliberations. The Germans could not pay 
much regard to an afſembly, whoſe authority 
the, ſecond Prince in Chriſtendom had formally 
diſclaimed, or feel any great reverence for the 
deciſions of a few men, who arrogated to them: 
ſelves all the rights belonging to the repreſenta- 
tives of the church Unirea, a title to which 
they had ſuch poor pretenſious. | 5 


F. Paul. 268. p Sleid. 5 18. Thuan. 282. F. Paul. Wo. 
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Tae Emperor, nevertheleſs, was ſtraining his Bor X 


authority to the utmoſt, in order ro eſtabliſh 
the reputation and juriſdiction of the council. He 
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nm mm 
1551. 


had prevailed on the three eccleſiaſtical Elec- violence of 
tors, the prelates of greateſt power and dignity s. — 


in the church next to the Pope, to repair thither ceedings 2 
in perſon. He had obliged ſeveral German bi- aft the 


ſhops of inferior rank to go to I rent themſelves, 
or to ſend their proxies. He granted an Impe- 
rial ſafe conduct to the ambaſſadors nominated b 

the blector of ——— the duke of Wur- 
temberg, and other Proteſtant ſtates, to attend 
the council; and exhorted them to ſend their 
divines thither, in order to propound, explain 
and defend their doctrine. At the ſame time, his 
zeal anticipated the decrees of the council ; and 
as if the Proteſtant doctrines had already been 
condemned, he took large ſteps towards exter- 
minating them With this intention, he called 
together the miniſters of Augsburg; and after 
interrogating them concerning ſeveral contro- 
verted points, enjoined them to teach nothing 
with reſpect to theſe, contrary to the tenets of 
the Romiſh church. Upon their declining to 


Proteſtants. 


comply with a requiſition ſo contrary to the dic- 


tates of their coniciences, he commanded them 
to leave the town in three days, without reveal- 
ing to any perſon the cauſe of their baniſhment; 
he prohibited them to preach for the future in 
any of the countries ſubject to the Imperial ju- 
riſdiction; and obliged them to take an oath 
that they would punctually obey theſe injuncti- 
ons. They were not the only victims to his zeal. 
The Proteſtant clergy, in molt of the cities in 
the circle of Swabia, were ejected with the ſame 
violence; and in many places, ſuch magiſtrates 
as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their attach- 
ment to the new opinions, were diſmiſſed with 
the moſt abrupt irregularity, and their offices 


filled, in conſequence of the Emperor's arbitrary 
3 5 appointment, 
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Boox X. appointment, with the molt bigotted of their ad. 
S——>—vyerſarics. The Reformed worthip was almoſt 
551. entirely ſuppreſſed throughout that extenſive 
3 The ancient and fundamental privi- 
eges of the free cities were violated. The peo. 
ple were compelled to attend the miniſtration of 
8 whom they regarded with horror as ido- 
aters; and to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of ma- 
giſtrates, whom they deteſted as uſurpers q. 


His endea= THE Emperor, after this diſcovery, which 
yours to 1uP- Was more explicit than any that he had hitherto 
council, made, of his intention to ſubvert the German 
conſtitution, as well as to extirpate the Proteſ- 

tant religion, ſet out for Inſpruck in the Tyrol. 

November, He fixed his reſidence in that city, as by its ſi- 
tuation in the neighbourhood of Trent, and on 

the confines of Italy, it appeared a commodious 
ſation, whence he might inſpect the operations 

of the council, and obſerve the progreſs of the 

war in the Parmeſan, without loſing ſight of the 


Occurrences that might happen in Germany ;. 


The fiegeof Dung ix theſe tranſactions, the ſiege of Magde- 
viagdeburg burg was carried on with various ſucceſs. At 
the time when Charles proſcribed the citizens of 
Magdeburg, and put them under the ban of the 
Empire, he had exhorted and even enjoined all 
the neighbouring ſtates ro take arms againſt 
them, as rebels and common enemies. Encour- 
aged by his exhortations as well as promiſes, 
George of Mecklenburg, a younger brother of 
the reigning Duke, an active and ambitious Prince, 
collected a conſiderable number of thoſe ſoldiers 
of fortune who had accompanied Henry of Brunſ- 
wick in all his wild enterprizes; and though a 
zealous Lutheran himſelf, invaded the territories 
of the Magdeburgers, hoping that, by the merit 

a Sleid. 516, 528. Thuan, 276. I Sleid. 329. 
of 
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of this ſervice, he might procure ſome part of Boox X. 
their domains to be allorted to him as an eſta ——— 
bliſhment. The citizens, unaccuſtomed as yet 551. 
to endure patiently the calamities of war, could 

not be reftrained from ſallying out in order to 

fave their lands from being laid waſte. They at- 
racked rhe duke of Mecklenburg with more 
courage than conduct, and were repulſed with 

great ſlaughter. But as they were animated with 

that unconquerable ſpirit, which flows trom zeal 

for religion co-operating with the love of civil 
liberty, far from being diſheartened by their miſ- 
forrune, they prepared to defend themſelves with 
vigour. Many of the veteran ſoldiers who had 
ſerved in the long wars berween the Emperor 

and King of France, crowding to their ſtandards 

under able and experienced officers, they acquir- 

ed military skill by degrees, and added all the 
advantages of that to the efforts of undaunted 
courage. The duke of Mecklenburg, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſevere blow which he had given 

the Magdeburgers, not daring to inveſt a town 
ſtrongly fort ified, and defended by ſuch a garri- 

ſon, continued to ravage the open country. 


As the hopes of booty drew many adventurers wauice 
to his camp, Maurice of Saxony began to be tk the 
? ; » . and of 
jealous of the power which he poſſeſſed by being te «my 
at the head of ſuch a numerous body, and march- e carri- 
ing towards Magdeburg with his own troops, fege. 
aſſumed the ſupreme command of the whole ar- 
my, an honour to which his high rank and great 
abilities, as well as the nominarion of the dier, 
gave him an indiſpurable title. With this united 
foree he inveſted the town, and began the ſiege 
in form; claiming great merit with the Emperor 
on that account, as, from his zeal to execute 
the Imperial decree, he was expoſing himſelf 
once more to the cenſures and maledictions of 
the party with which he agreed in religious ſen- 

LiMENLTS., 
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I Boox X. timents. But the approaches to the town went 
on ſlowly ; the garriſon interrupted the beſiegers 
551. by frequent ſallics, in one of which the duke of 
Mecklenburgh was taken priſoner, levelled part 
of their works, and cut off rhe ſoldiers in their 
advanced polts. While the citizens of Magde- 
burg, animated by the diſcourſes of their paſtors, 


their officers, endured all the hardſhips of a ſiege 
without murmuring, and defended themſelves 
with the ſame ardour which they had at firſt diſ- 
covered; the troops of the beſiegers acted with 
extreme remiſſneſs, repining at every thing they 
ſuffered in a ſervice which they diſliked. They 
broke out, more than once, into open mutiny, 
demanding the arrears of their pay, which, as the 
Germans contributed with great reluctance to- 
wards defraying the expences of this war, a- 
mounted to a conſiderable ſum * Maurice, too, 
had particular motives, though ſuch as he durſt 
not avow at that juncture, which induced him 
Not to puſh the ſiege with vigour, and made 
him chuſe rather to continue at the head of an 
army expoſed to all the imputations which his 
dilatory proceedings drew upon him, than to 
precipitate a conqueſt which might have brought 
him ſome acceſſion of reputation, but would have 
rendered it neceſſary to disband his forces. 


The city Ar laſt, the inhabitants of the town beginning 
turrenders to ſuffer diſtreſs from want of proviſions, and 
O Maurice. . . EY 
Maurice, finding it impoſſible to protract matters 
any longer without filling the Emperor with 
ſuch ſuſpicions as might have diſconcerted all his 
meaſures, he concluded a treaty of capitulation 


with the city upon the following conditions; 


„ | | s Thuan. 277. Sleid. 514. 
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and the ſoldiers encouraged by the example of 
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that the Magdeburgers ſhould humbly implore Boox X. 
ardon of the Emperor; that they ſhould nor tor == 

the future take arms, or enter into any alliance ,, 155!” 

againſt the houſe of Auſtria; that they ſhould M7 
ſubmit to the authority of the Imperial chamber 

that they ſhould conform to the decree of the 

diet at Augsburg with reſpect to religion; that 

the new fortifications added to the town ſhould 

be demoliſhed; that they thould pay a fine of 

fifty thouſand crowns, deliver up twelve pieces 

of ordnance to the Emperor, and ſet the Duke of 

Mecklenburgh together with their other priſon- 

ers at liberty without ranſom. Next day their 

garriſon marched our, and Maurice took poſſeſſi- 

vn of the town with great military pomp, 


BeyroRE the terms of capitulation were ſet- Maurice's 
tled, Maurice had held many conferences with 1 
Albert count Mansfeldt, who had the chief com- ; 
mand in Magdeburg, and with count Heideck, 
an officer who had ſerved with great reputation 
in the army of the league of Smalkalde, whom 
the Emperor had proſcribed on account of his 
zeal for that cauſe, and whom Maurice had, not- 
withſtanding, ſecretly engaged in his ſervice, 
and admitted into the moſt intimate confidence. 

To them he communicated a ſcheme, which he 
had long revolved in his mind, for procuring li- 
berty to his father-in law the Landgrave, for 
vindicating the privileges of the Germanic body, 
and ſetting bounds to the dangerous encroach- 
ments of the Imperial power. Having conſulted 
with them about the meaſures which might be 
neceſſary for ſecuring the ſucceſs of ſuch an ar- 
duous enterprize, he gave Mansfeldr ſecret aſſur- 
ances that the fortifications of Magdeburg ſhould 
not be deſtroyed, and that the inhabitants ſhould 
neither be diſturbed in the exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, nor be deprived of any of their anticnr 
immunities, In order to engage Maurice more 


thoroughly 
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Boox X. thoroughly from conſiderations of intereſt to ful- 

— — fil theſe engagements, the ſenate of Magdeburg 

1551. elected him their Burgrave, a dignity which had 

formerly belonged to the electoral houſe of Sax- 

ony, and which entitled him to a very ample ju- 

riſdiction not only in the city but in its depen- 
dencies *. 


The advan- Tus the citizens of Magdeburg, after en- 
ee ve during a ſiege of twelve months, and ſtruggling 
his negocia- for their liberties religious and civil with an in- 
the Marte vincible fortitude worthy of the cauſe in which 
burgers. it was exerted, had at laſt rhe good fortune to 

conclude a treaty which left them in a better 


condition than the reſt of their countrymen, 


whom their timidity or want of publick ſpirit 


had betrayed into fuch mean ſubmiſſions to the 
Emperor. But while a great part of Germany 
applauded the gallant conduct of the Magde- 
burgers, and rejoiced in their having eſcaped the 
deſtruction with which they had been threatened, 
all admired Maurice's addreſs in the conduct of 
his negociation with them, as well as the dexte- 
rity with which he converted every event to his 
own advantage. They ſaw, with amazement, 
that after having afflicted the Magdeburgers dur- 
ing many months with all the calamitics of war, 
he was at laſt, by their voluntary election, veſted 
with ſupreme authority in that city which he 
had ſo lately beſieged; that after having been ſo 
long the object of their invectives and ſatire as 


an apoſtate, and an enemy to the religion which 


he profeſſed; they ſeemed now to place unbound- 
ed confidence in his zeal and good will u. At the 
ſame time, the publick articles in the treaty of 


t Sleid. 528, Thuan. 276. Obſidionis Magdeburgici deſ- 
criptio per debaſt. Beſſelmeieruus ap. Scard. ii. 518. 
u Arnoldi vita-Mayiit, apud Menken, ii. 1227. 
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capitulation were ſo perfectiy conformable to Boox X. 


thoſe which the Emperor had granted to the o- 


ther Proteſtant cities, and Maurice took ſuch 155** 


care to magnify his merit in having reduced a 
place which had defended itſelf with ſo much 
obſtinacy, that Charles, far from ſuſpecting any 
thing fraudulent or colluſive in the terms of ac- 
commodation, ratified them without heſitation, 


and abſolved the Magdeburgers from the ſen- 


tence of ban which had been denounced agau iſt 
them. 


Tux only point that now remained to em- His expedi- 


barraſs Maurice was how to keep rogethc the 


ent for keep- 
ing an army 


veteran troops which had ſerved under him, as on toot. 


well as thoſe which had been employed in the 
defence of the rown. For this, too, he found 
an expedient with ſingular art and felicity. His 


ſchemes againſt the Emperor were not yet ſo 


fully ripened, that he durſt venture to diicloſe 
them, and proceed openly ro carry them into 
execution. The winter was approaching, which 
made it impoſhble to take the field immediately. 
He was afraid that it would give a premature 
alarm to the Emperor, if he ſhould retain ſuch 
a conſiderable body in his pay until the ſeaſon of 
action returned in the ſpring. As ſoon then as 
Magdeburg opened its gates, he ſent home his 
Saxon ſubjects, whom he could command to take 
arms and re- aſſemble on the ſhorteſt warning, to 
their own habitations; and at the ſame time, pay- 
ing part of the arrears due to the mercenary 
troops, Who had followed his ſtandard, as well 
as to the ſoldiers who had ſerved in the garriſon, 
he abſolved them from their reſpective oaths of 
fidelity, and disbanded them. But the moment 
he gave them their dilcharge, George Duke of 
Mecklenburg, who was now ſet ar liberty, of- 
fered to take them into his leryice, and to become 


ſurety 
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1 Boox X ſurety for the payment of what was ſtill owin 

to them. As ſuch adventurers were de de. 
often to change maſters, they inſtantly accepted 
| the offer. Thus, theſe troops were kept united, 
4 and ready to march wherever Maurice thoulg call 
| them, while the Emperor, deceived by this ar- 
| tifice, and imagining that the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg had hired them with an intention to aſſert, 
4 by force of arms, bis claim to a part of his bro- 
4 ther's territories, ſuffered it to paſs without ob- 
ſervation, as if it had been a matter of no con- 
ſequence *. 


{ His address HA vIN& venturedto take theſe ſteps which 
[ ” be n. Were of ſo much conſequence towards the cxe- 
eentions cæution of his ſchemes, Maurice, that he might 
A —_— divert the Emperor from obſerving their tenden- 
| cy too narrowly, and prevent the ſuſpicions 
j which that mult have excited, ſaw the neceſſity 
4 of employing ſome new artifice in order to en- 
| gage his attention, and to confirm him in his 
preſent ſecurity. As he knew that the chief ob- 
ject of the Emperor's ſollicitude at this juncture, 
1 was how he might prevail with the Proteſtant 
. States of Germany to recognize the authority 
iy of the council of Trent, and to ſend thither am- 
[1 buſſadors in their own name, as well as deputies 
1 from their reſpective churches, he took hold of 
5 this predominating paſſion in order to amuſe and 
| to deceive him. He affected a wonderful zeal to 
ö 


gratify Charles in what he deſired with regard to 
this matter; he nominated ambaſſadors, whom 
he impowered to attend the council; he made 
choice of Melanchthon and ſome of the molt 
eminent among his brethren to prepare a confel- 


* Thuan. 278. Struv. corp. hiſt, Germ. 1064. Arnoldi 
yita Mauritii apud Menken, ii. 1227, | 
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ſion of faith, and to bay it before that aſſembly. Boox X. 
After his example, and probably in conſequence ä 
of his ſollicitations, the Duke of Wurtemberg, 155": 
the city of Strasburg, and other Proteſtant States 
appointed ambaſſadors and divines to attend the 
council. They all applied to the Emperor for 
his ſafe· conduct, which they obtained in the moſt 
ample form. This was deemed ſufficient for the 
ſecurity of the ambaſſadors, and they proceeded 
accordingly on their journey; bur a ſeparate ſafe- 
conduct from the council itſelf, was demanded 
for the Proteſtant divines, The fate of John 
Huſs and Jerome of Prague, whom the council 
of Conſtance, in the preceding century, had con- 
demned to the flames without regarding the Im- 
perial ſafe- conduct which had been granted 
them, rendered this precaution prudent and ne- 
ceſſary. But as the Pope was no leſs unwilling 
that the Proteſtants ſhould be admitted to an 
hearing in the council, than the Emperor had 
been eager in bringing them t demand it, the 
legate by promiſes and threats prevailed on the 
fathers of the council to decline iſſulug a ſafe- 
conduct in the ſame form with that which the 
council of Baſil had granted to the followers of 
Huſs. The Proteſtants, on their part inſiſted 
upon the council's copying the preciſe words of 
that inſtrument. 'The Imperial ambaſſadors in- 
terpoſed in order to obtain what would ſatisfy 
them. Alrerations in the form of rhe writ were 
propoſed; expedients were ſuggeſted; proteſts 
and counter proteſts were taken; the legate to- 
gether with his aſſociates laboured to gain their 
E by artifice and chicane; the Proteſtants ad- 

cred to theirs with firmneſs and obſtinacy. An 
account of every thing that paſſed in Trent was 
tranſmitted to the Emperor at Inſpruck, who, 
attempting from an exceſs of zeal, or of confi- 
dence in his own addreis, to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, was involyed in a labyrinth of 

You. III. P-: inextris 
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7 Boox X.inextricable negociations. By means of this, 6 
| | > however, Maurice gained alll that he had in h 
1 1551. view; the Emperor's time was wholly en roſſed, 
| and his attention diverted; while he had leiſure ; 
to mature his ſchemes, to carry on his intrigues, 
and to finiſh his preparations before he threw of h 
the mask, and ſtruck the blow which he had ſo 
long meditated. - c 
The affairs B UT previous to the hiſtory of Maurice's ope- ; 
ot Hungary. rations, ſome account mult be given of a new , 
revolution in Hungary, which contributed not | 


a little towards their producing ſuch extraordi- , 
nary effects. When Solyman, in the year 1541, 
by a ſtratagem, which ſuited the baſe and inſidi- c 
ous policy of a petty uſurper, rather than the 


magnanimity of a mighty conqueror, deprived f 
the young King of Hungary of the dominions X 
which his father had left him, he had granted , 
that unfortunate Prince the country of Tranſyl- g 
vania, a province of his paternal kingdom. T he g 
government of this, together with the care of g 
educating the young King, for he {till allowed : 
him to retain that yrle,-though he had rendered p 
it only an empty name, he committed to the | 
Queen and Martinuzzi biſhop of Waradin, 
whom rhe late King had appointed his ſons guar- a 
dians and regents of his dominions, at a time . 
v'hen thoſe offices were of greater importance. . 
This co- ordinate juriſdiction occaſioned the lame , 
diſſentions in a {mail principality as it would have 1 
excited in a . kingdom; an ambitious young f 
Queen, conſcious of her capacity for governing, 6 
and an high ſpirited prelate, contending who \ 
ſhould engroſs the greateſt ſhare in the admi— c 
niſtration. Each had their partizans among the G 
nobles, but as Martinuzzi, by his great talents, . 
2 Sleid. $26, 529. F. Paul, 323, 338. Thuan, 286. ; 


began 
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began to acquire the aſcendant, Iſabella turned Boox X. 1 
his own arts 1 * him, and courted the pro 4 
tection of the Turks. 1551. 1 


THE neighbouring baſhas, jealous of the Martinnzzi 
biſhop's power as well as abilities, readily pro- , 
miſed her the aid which ſhe demanded, and would pretenſions 
ſoon have obliged Martinuzzi ro have given up hf 
to her the ſole direction of affairs, if his ambiti- 
on, fertile in expedients, had not ſuggeſted to 
him a new meaſure, and one that tended not on- 
ly to preſerve but to enlarge his authority. Hav- 
ing concluded an agreement with the Queen, by 
the mediation of ſome of the nobles who were 
ſollicitous to ſave their country from the cala- 
mities of a civil war, he ſecretly diſparched one 
of his confidents to Vienna, and entered into a 
negotiation with Ferdinand. As it was no diffi- 
cult matter to perſuade Ferdinand thar the ſame 
man whoſe enmity and intrigues had driven him 
our of a great part of his Hungarian dom nions, 
might, upon a reconciliation, become equally 
inſtrumental in recovering them, he liſtened 
eagerly to the firſt overtures of an union with 
that prelate. Martinuzzi allured him by ſuch 
proſpects of advantage, and engaged, with ſo 
much confidence, that he would prevail on the 
moſt powerful of the Hungarian nobles to take 
arms in his favour, that Ferdinand, notwithſtand- 
ing his truce with Solyman, agreed to invade 
Tranſylvania, The command of the troops deſ- 
tined for that ſervice, conſiſting of veteran Spa- 
nth and German ſoldiers, was given to Caſtaldo 
Marquis de Piadena, an officer formed by the 
lamous Marquis de Peſcara, whom he ftrongly 
reſembled both in his enterprizing genius for 
civil buſineſs, and in his great knowledge in the 
art of war. This army, more formidable by the 
diſcipline of the ſoldiers, and the abilities of the 

2 z general, 
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Boox X. general, than by its number, was powerfully ſe. 
——— conded by Martinuzzi and his faction among the 
155'- Hungarians. As the Turkiſh Baſhas, the Sultan 
himſelf being at the head of his army on the fron- 
tiers of Perf, could not afford the Queen ſuch 
immediate or effectual aſſiſtance as the exigency 
of her affairs required, ſhe quickly loſt all hopes 
of being able to retain any longer the authority 
which ſhe poſſeſſed as regent, and even began to 

deſpair of her ſon's ſafety. 


MarRTINUZz1 did not ſuffer his fayourable 

Lo gat opportunity of accompliſhing his own deſigns to 
ſures paſs unimproved, and ventured, while ſhe was 
in this ſtate of dejection, to lay before her a pro- 

poſal, which at any other time, ſhe would have 
rejected with diſdain. He repreſented how im- 
poſſible it was for her to reſiſt Ferdinand's vic- 

torious arms; that even if the Turks ſhould ena- 

ble her to make head againſt them, ſhe would be 

far from changing her condition to the better, 

and could not conſider them as deliverers but as 

maſters to whoſe commands ſhe muſt ſubmit; he 
conjured her, therefore, as ſhe regarded her own 
dignity, the E of her ſon, or the ſecurity of 
Chriſtendom, rather to give up Tranſylvania to 
Ferdinand, and to make over to him her ſon's 


title to the crown of Hungary, than to allow } 


both to be uſurped by the inveterate enemy of 
the Chriſtian faith. At the ſame time, he pro- 
miſed her, in Ferdinand's name, a compenſation 
for herſelf, as well as for her ſon, ſuitable to 
their rank, and proportional to the value of what 
they were to ſacrifice. Iſabella, deſerted by ſome 
of her adherents, diſtruſting others, deſtitute of 
friends, and ſu rounded by Caſtaldo's and Mar- 
tinuzzi's troops, ſubſcribed, though with a re- 
luctant hand, theſe hard conditions. Upon _ 
e 


pelen and Ratibor, the inve 
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the ſurrendered ſuch places of ſtrength as were Boon X. 
fill in her poſſeſſion, ſhe gave up all the enſign ——L 


of royalty, particularly a crown of gold, which, 
as the Hungarians believed, had deſcended from 
heaven, and conferred on him who wore it an 
undoubted right to the throne. As ſhe could 
not bear to remain a private perſon, in a country 
where ſhe once enjoyed ſovereign power, ſhe 
inſtantly ſet out with her ſon for Sileſia, in or- 
der to take poſſeſſion of the ele of Op- 

iture of which Fer- 
dinand had engaged to grant her ſon, and like- 
wiſe to beſtow one of his daughters upon him in 
marriage. N 


1551. 


Uro the reſignation of the young King, appointed 
Martinuzzi, and after his example the reſt of thegbwerner of 


that part of 


Tranſylvanian grandees, ſwore allegiance to Fer- Hungay 


- ix . i | which was 
dinand; who, in order to teſtify his grateful ages ” 


ſenſe of the zeal as well as ſucceſs with which Ferdinand. 


that prelate had ſerved him, affected to diſtin- 
guiſh him by every poſſible mark of favour and 
confidence. He appointed him governor of Tran- 
ſylvania, with almoſt unlimited authority; he 
ordered Caſtaldo to pay the greateſt deference to 
his opinion and commands; he encreaſed his re- 
venues, which were already very great, by new 
appointments z he nominated him archbiſhop of 
Gran, and prevailed on the Pope to raiſe him to 
the dignity of a Cardinal. All this oftentation 


of good-will, however, was void of ſincerity, 
and calculated to, conceal ſentiments the moſt. 
perfectly its reverſe. Ferdinand dreaded Mar- 
tinuzzi's abilities; diſtruſted his fidelity; and 


foreſaw, that as his extenſive authority enabled 


him to check any attempt towards circumſcrib- 


ing or aboliſhing the extenſive privileges which 


the Hungarian nobles poſſeſſed, he would ſtand 


forth, on every occaſion, the guardian of the li- 
| P 3 berties 


* 
— * r 
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Boox X. berties of his country, rather than act the part of 
EA viceroy devoted to the will of his ſovereign. 
Ferdinand For this reaſon, he ſecretly gave it in charge 
begin: to to Caſtaldo, to watch his motions, to guard a- 

rm deſigns © , . . 
2gainſt him. gainſt his deſigns, and to thwart his meaſures, 

we Martinuzzi, either becauſe he did not per- 
ceive that Caſtaldo was placed as a ſpy on his 
actions, or becauſe he deſpiſed Ferdinand's inſi- 
dious arts, aſſumed the direction of the war a- 
gainſt the Turks with his uſual tone of authority, 
and conducted it with great magnanimity, and 
no leſs ſucceſs. He recovered ſome places of 
which the Infidels had taken poſſeſſion; he ren- 
dered their attempts to reduce others abortive; 
and eſtabliſhed Ferdinand's authority not only in 
Tranſylvania, but in the Bannat of Temeſwar, 
and ſeveral of the countries adjacent. In carry- 
ing on theſe operations, he —— differed in ſen- 
timents irom Caſtaldo and his officers, and treat- 
ed the Furkiſh priſoners with a degree of hu- 
manity, and even of generoſity, which Caftaldo 
loudly condemned. 'This was repreſented at Vi- 
Enna as an artful method of courting the friend- 
{hip of the Infidels, chat, by ſecuring their pro- 
tection, he might ſhake off all dependance upon 
the ſovereign whom he now acknowledged. 
Though Martinuzzi, in juſtification of his own 
conduct, contended that it was impolitic to cx- 
aſpcrate, by unneceſſary ſeverities, an enemy 
prone to revenge, Cattaldo's accuſations gained 
credit with Ferdinand, prepoſſeſſed already againſt 
Martinuzzi, and jealous of every thing that could 
endanger his authority in Hungary, in propor- 


tion as he knew it to be precarious and ill eſta- 


bliſhed. Theſe ſuſpicions, Caſtaldo confirmed 
and ſtrengthened, by the intelligence which he 


tranſmitted continually to his confidents at Vi- 


enna. By miſrepreſenting what was innocent, an 
putting the worſt conſtruction on what ſeemed 
dubious 
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dabious in Martinuzzi's conduct; by imputing Boox X. 
to him deſigns which he never formed, and 
charging him with actions of which he was not *55" 
guilty 3 he ar laſt convinced Ferdinand, that, in 

order to preſerve his Hungarian crown, he muſt 

cut off that ambitious prelate, But Ferdinand, 
foreſeeing that it would be dangerous to proceed 

in the regular courſe of law againſt a ſubject of 

ſuch exorbitant power, as enabled him to ſet his 
ſovereign at defiance, determined to employ vio- 

lence in order to obtain that ſatisfaction, which 

the laws were too feeble to afford him. 


He iſſued his orders accordingly to Caſtaldo, ne is aac- 
who willingly undertook that infamous ſervice, {79 by 
Having communicated the deſign to ſome Ita: mand. 
lian and Spaniſh officers whom he could truſt, 
and concerted with them the plan of executing 
it; they entered Martinuzzi's apartment, early Dec. 18. 
one morning, under pretence of preſenting ro 
him ſome diſpatches which were to be ſent off 
immediately to Vienna; and while he peruſed a 
paper with attention, one of their number ſtruck 
him with his poniard in the throat. The blow 
was not mortal; Martinuzzi ſtarted up with the 
intrepidity natural to him, and grappling the aſ- 
ſaſſin, threw him to the ground; but the other 
conſpirators ruſhing in, an old man, unarmed, 
and alone, could not long ſuſtain ſuch an unequal 
conflict, but ſunk under the wounds which he 
received from ſo many hands. The dread of the 
foreign troops reſtrained the Tranſylvanians from 


_ in arms in order to take vengeance on the 


murderers of a prelate who had long been the ob- 

ject of their love as well as veneration. They The effect 
ſpoke of the deed, however, with horror and exe-|! ten 
cration; and exclaimed againſt Ferdinand, whom 

neither gratitude for recent and important ſer- 


Vices, nor reverence for a character conſidered as 


ſacred and inviolable among Chriſtians, could re- 
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Boox X. ſtrain from ſhedding the blood of a man, whoſe 
only crime was attachment to his native coun- 
155: try. The nobles, deteſting the jealous as well as 
cruel policy of a court, which, upon uncertain 
and improbable ſurmiſes, had given up a perſon 
no leſs conſpicuous for his merit than his rank, 
to be butchered by aſſaſſins, either retired to 
their own eſtates, or if they continued with the 
Auſtrian army, grew cold to the ſervice. The 
Turks, encouraged by the death of an enemy 
whoſe abilities they knew and dreaded, prepared 
to renew hoſtilities early in the ſpring ; and in- 
ſtead of the ſecurity which Ferdinand had ex- 
pected from the removal of Martinuzzi, it was 
evident that his territories in Hungary were a- 
bout to be attacked with greater vigour, and de- 

fended with leſs zeal than ever *. 


Maurice Mranwnire, Maurice having almoſt 
courts the fa; is intri | 
coection finiſhed his intrigues and preparations, was on 


of theFrench the point of declaring his intentions openly, and 
King. of taking the field againſt the Emperor. His firſt 
care, after he came to this reſolution, was to diſ- 
claim that narrow and bigotted maxim of the 


confederates of Smalkalde, which had led them 


to ſhun all connection with foreigners. He had 
obſerved how fatal this had been to their cauſe; 
and inſtructed by their error, he was as eager to 
court the protection of Henry II, as they had 


been ſollicitous to prevent the interpoſition of 


Francis I. Happily for him he found Henry in 
a diſpoſition ro liſten to the firft overture on his 
part, and in a fituation which enabled him to 

ring the whole force of the French monarchy 
into action. Henry had long obſerved the pro- 


F” a Sleid. 535. Thuan. lib. ix. 309, &. Iſtuanhaffi Hiſt. 
Reg. Hungarici lib. xvi. 1 89, &. Mem. de Ribier. ii. 871. 
Natalis Comitis Hiſtoria, lib. iv. 84, &c. | 
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reſs of the Emperor's arms wich jealouſy, and Boox X. 
wiſhed to diſtinguiſh himſelf by trying his ſtrength OP 


againſt the ſame enemy, whom it had been the 
glory of his father's reign to oppoſe. He had 
Jaid hold on the firſt opportunity in his power of 
thwarting the Emperor's deſigns, by taking the 
Duke of Parma under his protection; and hoſti- 
lities were already begun, not only in that dut- 
chy, but in Piedmont. Having terminated the 
war with England by a peace, no leſs advantage- 
ous to himſelf than honourable for his allies the 
Scots, the reſtleſs and enterprizing courage of 
his nobles was impatient to diſplay itſelf on ſome 
theatre of action more conſpicuous than the pet- 
ty operations in Parma or Piedmont afforded 
them. 


- 
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1551. 


JohN DE Fresse, biſhop of Bayonne, whom His treaty 


Henry had ſent into Germany, under pretence 
of hiring troops to be employed in Iraly, was 
empowered to conclude a treaty in form with 
Maurice and his aſſociates. As it would have 
been very indecent in a King of France to have 
undertaken the defence of the Proteſtant church, 
the intereſts of religion, how much ſoever they 
might be affected by the treaty, were not once 
mentioned in any of the articles. Religious con- 
cerns they pretended to commit entirely to the 
diſpoſition of divine providence ; the only mo- 
tives aſſigned for their preſent confederacy againſt 
Charles were to procure the Landgrave liberty, 
and to prevent the ſubverſion of the ancient con- 
{tirution and laws of the German Empire. In 
order to accompliſh theſe ends, it was agreed, 
that all the contracting parties ſhould, at the 
ſame time, declare war againſt the Emperor 
that neither peace or truce ſhould be made but 
by common conſent, nor without including each 
of the confederates ;* that, in order to guard a- 
gainſt the inconvenicacics of anarchy, or of pre- 
15 | tenſions 


with him. 
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Boox X. tenſions to joint command, Maurice ſhould he 


E acknowledged as head of the German confede. 


rates, with abſolute authority in all military af. 
fairs; chat Maurice and his Velten ſhould ring 
into the field ſeven thouſand horſe, with a pro- 
portionable number of infantry; that towards 
the ſubſiſtence of this army, during the three 
firſt months of the war, Henry ſhould contribute 
two hundred and forty thouſand crowns, and af- 
terwards fixty thouſand crowns a month, as long 
as they continued in arms; that Henry ſhould 
attack the Emperor on the fide of Lorrain with 
a powerful army; that if it were found requiſite 
to elect a new Emperor, ſuch a perſon ſhould be 
nominated as ſhall be agreeable to the King of 
France b. This treaty was concluded on the fifth 
of October, ſome time before Magdeburg ſur- 


rendered, and the preparatory negociations were 
d ſe 


conducted with ſuch profound ſecrecy, that of 
all the Princes who afterwards acceded to it, 
Maurice communicated what he was carrying on 
to two only, John Albert, the reigning duke of 
Mecklenburg, and William of Heſſe, the Land- 
grave's eldeſt ſon. The league itſelf was no leſs 
anxiouſly concealed, and with ſuch fortunate 
Care, that no rumour concerning it reached the 
cars of the Emperor or his minitters, nor do they 
ſeem to have conceived the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion 
of ſuch a tranſaction. | 


SoNlicits the Ar the ſame time Maurice, with a ſollicitude 
i was careful to draw ſome acceſſion of 


England. ſtrength from every quarter, applied to Edward 


VI. of England, and requeſted a ſubſidy of four 
hundred thouſand crowns for the ſupport of a con- 


Recueil des Traitez, tom. ii. 258. Thuan. lib. vill. 279. 


federacy 
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federacy formed in defence of the Proteſtant re- Boox X. 
ligion. Bur the factions which prevailed in the 
Engliſh court during the minority of that Prince, — 
and which deprived both the councils and arms 

of the nation of their wonted vigour, left the 

Engliſh miniſters neither time or inclination to 

| attend to foreign affairs, and prevented Maurice's 

| obtaining that aid, which their zeal for the Re- 
formation would have prompted them to grant 

him e. | | 


MavRice, however, having ſecured the pro- Demands 
tection of ſuch a powerful Monarch as Henry II. ac the 
proceeded with great confidence, but with equa]landerave | 
caution, to execute his plan. As he judged it livery. 
neceſſary to make one effort more, in order to 
obtain the Emperor's conſent that the Landgrave 
ſhould be ſer at liberty, he ſent a ſolemn embaſly, 
in his own name, and in that of the Elector of December, 
Brandenburg, to Infpruck. After reſuming, at 
great length, all the facts and arguments upon 
which they founded their claim, and repreſent- 
ing, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the peculiar engage- 
ments which bound them to be ſo aſſiduous in 
their ſollicitations, they renewed the requeſt in 
behalf of the unfortunate priſoner, which they 
had ſo often preferred in vain. The Elector Pa- 
latine, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the Dukes of 
Mecklenburg, the Duke of Deuxponts, the Mar- 
quis of Brandenburg Bareith, and the Marquis 
of Baden, by their ambaſſadors, concurred with 
them in their ſuit. Letters were likewiſe deli- 
vered to the ſame effect from the King of Den- 
mark, the Duke of Bavaria, and the Dukes of 

Lunenburg. Even the King of the Romans, 
moved with compaſhon towards the Landgrave 


c Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reform. vol. ii, Append. 37. 
in 
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Boox X. in his wretched ſituation, or influenced, perhaps, 
by a ſecret jealouſy of his brother's power and 
5517 deſigns, which ſince his attempt to alter the or- 
der of ſucceſſion in the Empire, he had come to 

view with other eyes, and dreaded to à great de- 


gree, joined in this application. 


Bor Charles, conſtant to his own ſyſtem, 
with regard ro the Landgrave, eluded a demand 
urged by ſuch powerful interceſſors; and having 
declared that he would communicate his reſolu- 
tion concerning the matter to Maurice as ſoon as 
he arrived at Inſpruck, where he was every day 
expected, he did not deign to deſcend into any 
more particular explication of his intentions d. 
This application, though of no benefit to the 
Landgrave, was of great advantage to Maurice, 
It ſerved to juſtify his ſubſequent proceedings, 
and to demonſtrate the neceſſity of employing 
arms in order to extort that equitable covicethon 
which his mediation or intreaty could not obtain. 
It was of uſe, too, to confirm the Emperor in 
his ſecurity, as both the ſolemnity of the appli- 
cation, and the follicirude with which ſo many 
Princes were drawn in to enforce it, led him to 
conclude, that Maurice placed all his hopes of 
reſtoring the Landgrave to liherty, in gaining 
his conlent to diſmiſs him, — 5 4 


1552. Mavaicr employed artifices ſtill more refined 
Maurice „to conceal his machinations, to amuſe the Em- 
axvle the PETOF and to gain time, He affected to be more 

"pm follicitous than ever to find out ſome expedient. 
for removing tbe difficulties with regard to the 
ſafe conduct for the Proteſtant divines appointed 


to attend the council, ſo that they might repair 


d Sleid. 531. Thuan. lib. viii. 280. : 
& thithey 
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dence in a man, whom he 
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had frequent conferences concerning this matter, 
with the imperial ambaſſadors in that city, and 
laid open their ſentiments to them with the ap- 
pearance of the moſt unreleryed confidence. He 
was willing, at laſt, to have it believed, that he 
thought all differences with reſpect to this pre- 
liminary article were on the point of being ad- 
juſted; and in order to give credit to this opi- 
nion, he commanded Malancthon together with 
his brethren to ſer out on their journey ro Trent. 
At the ſame time, he held a cloſe correſpondence 
with the Imperial court at Inſpruck, and renew- 
ed on every occaſion his profeſſions of fidelit 
and attachment to the Emperor. He talked con- 
tinually of his intention of going to Inſpruck in 
perſon > he ordered a houſe to be hired for him 
in that city, and to be fitted up with the greateſt 
diſpatch for his reception e, | 


Bo r, cee skilled as Maurice was in The Empe- 
deceit, and impenetrable as he thought 727 <- 


ceives ſome 


the veil to be under which he concealed his de- ſuſpicions 


ſigns, there were ſeveral things in his conduct ente 
which alarmed the Emperor amidſt his ſecurity, ons. 


the arts o 


and tempted him frequently to ſuſpect that he 
was meditating ſomerhing extraordinary. As 
theſe ſuſpicions took their riſe from circumſtances 
inconſiderable in themſelves, or of an ambiguous 
as well as uncertain naturc, they were more than 
counterbalanced by Maurice's addreſs; and rhe 
Emperor would not, 9 give up his confi- 

| ad once truſted and 
loaded with favours. One particular alone ſeem- 
ed to be of ſuch conſequence, that he thought 
it neceſſary to demand an explanation with re- 


gard to it. The troops, which George of Meck- 


e Arnoldi vita Maurit, ap. Menken, ii. 1229. 


lenburg 


ho 
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{ 
1 Boox X lenburg had taken into pay after the capitulation 
14 ——of Magdeburg, having fixed their quarters in 
1 155% Thuringia, lived at diſcretion on the lands of the 
rich eceleſiaſtics in their neighbourhood. Their 
a licence and rapaciouſneſs were intolerable. Such 
as felt or dreaded their exactions, complained 
loudly to the Emperor, and repreſented them as 
a body of men kept in readineſs for ſome deſpe- 
. rate enterprize. But Maurice, partly by exten- 
[i uating the enormities of which they had been 
* guilty, partly by repreſenting the impoſſibility 
| of disbanding theſe troops, or of keeping them 
| to regular diſcipline, unleſs the arrears ſtill due 
by to them by the Emperor were paid, either re- 
IF moved the apprehenſions which this had occaſi- 


Il | oned, or as Charles was not in a condition to ſa- 
} j tisfy the demands of theſe ſoldiers, obliged him 
| ; to be ſilent with regard to the matter 

Maurce T u E time of action was now approaching. 


prepares 


! I lan. Maurice had privately diſpatched Albert of Bran- 
denburg to Paris, in order to confirm his league 
with Henry, and to haſten the march of the 
French army. He had taken meaſures to bring 
his own ſubjects together on the firſt ſummons; 
he had provided for the ſecurity of Saxony while 
he ſhould be abſent with the army; and he held 
the troops in Thuringia, on which he chiefly 
depended, ready to advance on a moment's 
warning. All theſe complicated operations were 
carried on without being diſcovered by the court 
at Inſpruck, and the Emperor remained there in 
perfect tranquillity, buſied entirely in counter- 
acting the intrigues of the Pope's legate ar Trent, 
and in ſettling the conditions on which the Pro- 
teſtant divines ſhould be admitted into the coun- 
cil, as if there had not been any tranſaction of 
greater moment in agitation. 
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Tuts credulous ſecurity in a Prince, whofe Boos X. 
ſagacity in obſerving the conduct of all around 
him, commonly led him to an exceſs of diſtruſt, 55 
may ſeem unaccountable, and has been imputed _ 
ro infatuation. Bur beſides the exquiſite addreſs g 
with which Maurice concealed his intentions, which con- 
two circumſtances contributed to the deluſion, a to 
The gout returned upon Charles ſoon after his Emperor, 
arrival at Inſpruck, with an encreaſe of violence; 
and his conſtitution being broken by ſuch fre- 
quent attacks, he was ſeldom able ro exert his 
natural vigour of mind, or to conſider affairs 
with his uſual vigilance and penetration; and 
Granvelle, biſhop of Arras, his prime miniſter, 
though one of the moſt ſubtle ſtateſmen of rhar, 
or perhaps of any age, was on this occaſion the 
dupe of his own craft. He entertained ſuch an 
high opinion of his own abilities, and held the 
political talents of the Germans in ſuch con- 
tempt, that he deſpiſed all the intimations given 
him concerning Maurice's ſecret machinations, 
or the dangerous deſigns which he was carrying 
on. When the Duke of Alva, whole dark fſul- and his 
picious mind harboured many doubts concerning winter. 
the Elector's ſincerity, propoſed calling him im- 
mediately to court to anſwer for his conduct, he 
replied with great ſcorn, that theſe apprehenſi- 
ons were groundleſs, and that a drunken Ger- 
man head was too groſs to form any ſcheme 
which he could not caſily penetrate and baffle. 

Nor did he aſſume this peremptory tone merely 
from confidence in his own diſcernment; he had 
| bribed two of Maurice's miniſters, and received 
trom them frequent and minute information con- 
cerning all their maſter's motions. But through 
this very channel, by which he expected to gain 
acceſs to all Maurice's counſels, and even to his 
thoughts, ſuch intelligence was conveyed to him 
as compleated his deception. Maurice fortunately 


diſcovered 
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Boox X. diſcovered the correſpondence of the two trai- | 

tors with Granvelle, and inſtead of puniſhing them 

552. for their crime, he dexterouſly availed himſelf of 
their fraud, and turned his own arts againſt the 
biſhop. He affected to treat theſe miniſters with 
greater confidence than ever; he admitted them 
to his conſultations, and ſeemed to lay open his 
heart to them; and taking care all the while to 
let them be acquainted with nothing but what it 
was his intereſt ſhould be known, they tranſmit- 
red to Inſpruck ſuch accounts as poſſeſſed Gran- 
velle with a firm belief of his ſincerity and good 
intentions 8. The Emperor himſelf, in the fulneſs 
of ſecurity, was fo little moved by a memorial, 
in name of the eccleſiaſtical Electors, admoniſh- 
ing him to be on his guard againſt Maurice, that 
he made light of this intelligence; and his anſwer 
to them abounds with declarations of his entire 
and confident reliance on the fidelity as well as 
attachment of that Prince *. 


Maurice Ar laſt Maurice's preparations were com- 
Seld againſt pleated, and he had the ſatis faction to find that 
me Empe- his intrigues and deſigns were ſtill unknown. 
But, though now ready to take the field, he did 
not lay aſide the arts which he had hitherto em- 
ployed and by one piece of craft more, he de- 
ceived his enemies a ſew days longer. He gave 
out, that he was about to begin that journey to 
Inſpruck of which he had ſo often talked, and he 
took one of the miniſters whom Granvelle had 
bribed to attend him thither. After travelling 
poſt a few ſtages, he pretended to be indiſpoſed 
by the fatigue of the journey, and diſpatching the 
ſuſpected miniſter to make his apology to the 
Emperor for this delay, and to aſſure him that he 
would be at Inſpruck within a few days; as 
ſoon as this ſpy on his actions was gone, he 
mounted on horſeback, rode full ſpeed to- 
wards Thuringia, joined his army which 

6 Melvil. Memoirs, fol. edit. p. 12. Þ Sleid. 535. 
e amounted 
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amounted to twenty thouſand foot and five Book X. 
thouſand horſe, and put it immediately in mo- 


tion *. 


Ar the ſame time he publiſhed a manifeſto Puig 
containing his reaſons for taking arms. Theſe jugifying his 
were three in number; That he might ſecure ond. 
the Proteſtant religion, which was threatened 
with immediate deſtruction ; That he might 
maintain the conſtitution and laws of the Em- 
pire, and ſave Germany from being ſubjected to 
the domination of an abſolute monarch ; That 
he might deliver the Landgrave of Heſſe from 
the miſeries of a long and unjuſt impriſonment. 

By the firſt, he rouzed all the favourers of the 
Reformation, a party formidable by their zeal 
as well as numbers, and rendered deſperate by 
oppreſſion. By the ſecond, he intereſted all the 
friends of liberty, Catholicks as well as Pro- 
teſtants, and made it their intereſt to unite with 
him in aſſerting the rights and privileges com- 
mon to both. The third, beſides the glory 
which he acquired by his zeal to fulfil his en- 
gagements to the unhappy priſoner, was become 
a cauſe of general concern, not only from the 
compaſſion which the Landgrave's ſufferings ex- 
cited, but from indignation at the injuſtice and 
rigour of the Emperor's proceedings againſt him. 
Together with Maurice's manifeito, another 
appeared in the name of Albert, Marquis of 
Brandenburgh Culmbach, who had joined him 
with a body of adventurers whom he had drawn 
together. The ſame grievances which Maurice 
had pointed out are mentioned in it, but with 


ee SS EIS 


* Melv. Mem. p. 13. Theſe circumſtances, concerning the 
$axon miniſters whom Granvelle had bribed, are not menti- 
oned by the German hiſtorians ; but, as Sir James Melvil 
received his information from the EleQor Palatine, and as 
they are perfectly agreeable to the reſt of Maurice's conduct, 
they may be conſidered as authentick, 
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Boox X. an excels of virulence and animoſity, ſuitable to 


ce character of the prince in whoſe name it was 
1582. publiſhed. 


— 
— 


— 


333 


[ 
my Heis © Tur King of France added to theſe a mani- 
2 by feſto in his own name; in which, after taking 
3 of the ancient alliance between the French 
* and German nations, botn deſcended from the 
ſame anceſtors; and after mentioning the appli- 
cations, which, in conſequence of this, ſome 
of the moſt illuſtrious among the German Prin- 
ces had made to him for his protection; he de- 
clared that he now took arms to re-eſtabliſh the 
ancient conſtitution of' the Empire, to deliver 
ſome of its princes from captivity, and to ſecure 
the privileges and independence of all the mem- 
bers of the Germanick body. In this manifeſto, 
Henry aſſumed the extraordinary title of Pro- 
teftor of the Liberties of Germany, and of its 
captive Princes; and there was engraved on 
it a cap, the ancient ſymbol of freedom, pla- 
ced between two daggers, in order to intimate 
to the Germans, that this bleſſing was to be ac- 
quired and ſecured by force of arms *. 


= Fre 4 ws x amino. ——  — — : As. aa d 
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| Manrices Maurice had now a very different part to 
operations 


in che field. act, but his flexible genius was capable of ac- 
commodating itſelf to every ſituation. The 
1 moment he took arms, he was as bold and en- 
1 | terprizing in the field, as he had been cautious 
14 and crafty in the cabinet. He advanced by 
1 rapid marches towards the Upper Germany. 
1 All the towns in his way opened their gates to 
3 him. He reinſtated the magiſtrates whom the 
| Emperor had depoſed, and gave poſſefiion of 
the churches to the Proteſtant miniſters whom 
1 he had ejected. He directed his march to Aug(- 
1 burg, and as the Imperial garriſon which was 


5 * Sleid. 549. Tbuan, lib, x. 339. Mem. de Ribier. ii. 371. 
1 | _ 
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derable to think of defending it, re- Book X. 
too inconſiderable to think of defending it, re * X 


great city, and made the ſame changes there april «. 


tired immediately, he took poſſeſſion of that 


as in the towns through which he had paſſed. 


No words can expreſs the Emperor's aſtoniſh- The Em- 


ment and conſternation at events ſo unexpec- 


ted. He ſaw a great number of the German and diſtreſe. 


Princes in arms againſt him, and the reſt ei- 
ther ready to join them, or wiſhing ſuceſs to 
their enterprize. He beheld a powerful Monarch 
united with them in cloſe league, ſeconding 
their operations in perſon at the head of a for- 
midable army, while he, through negligence 
and credulity, which expoſed him no leſs to 
ſcorn than to danger, had neither made, nor was 
in condition to make, any effectual proviſion 
either for cruſhing his rebellious ſubjects, or re- 
fiſting the invaſion of the foreign enemy. Part 
of his Spaniſh troops had been ordered into 
Hungary againſt the Turks; the reſt had 
marched back to Italy upon occaſion of the war 
in the dutchy of Parma. The bands of veteran 
Germans had been diſmiſſed, becauſe he was 
not able to pay them; or had entered into 
Maurice's ſervice after the ſiege of Magdeburg; 
and he remained at Inſpruck with a body of ſol- 
diers ſcarce ſtrong enough to guard his own 
perſon. His treaſury was much exhauſted, as 
his army was reduced. He had received no 
remittances for ſome time from the new world. 
He had forfeited all credit with the merchants 
of Genoa and Venice, who refuſed to lend him 
money, tho' tempted by the offer of exorbitant 
intereſt. Thus, Charles, though undoubtedly 
the moſt conſiderable potentate in Chriſtendom, 
and capable of exerting the greateſt ſtrength, (as 
his power, though violently attacked, was ſtill 


Sleid, 555. Thuan: 342. 
Q 2 unimpaired,) 
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Boox X. unimpaired,) found himſelf in a ſituation which 
= rendered him unable to make ſuch a ſudden 
155% and vigorous effort as the juncture required, and 
was neceſſary to have ſaved him from the pre- 
ſent danger. 


Ende IN this ſituation, he placed all his hopes on 
time bye negociating; the only reſource of thoſe who 
negociati- are Conſcious of their own weakneſs. But think- 
og ing it in conſiſtent with his dignity to make the 
firſt advances to ſubjects who were in arms 
againſt him, he avoided that indecorum by em- 
ploying the mediation of his brother Ferdi- 
nand. Maurice, confiding in his own talents to 
conduct any negociation in ſuch a manner as to 
derive advantage from it, and hoping that by 
the appearance of facility in hearkening to the 
firſt overture of accommodation, he might 
amuſe the Emperor and tempt him to flacken 
the activity with which he was now preparing 
to defend himſelf, readily agreed to an inter- 
view with Ferdinand in the town of Lintz in 
Auſtria: and having left his army to proceed on 
its march under the command of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, he repaired thither. 


It! Progreſs Tur King of France punctually fulfilled his 
11 ofthe , _ engagement to his allies. He took the field 
14 m. early with a numerous and well appointed ar- 


11 my, and marching directly into Lorrain, Toul 
14 and Verdun opened their gates at his approach. 
11 His forces appeared next before Metz, and that 
i City, by a fraudulent ſtratagern of the Conſtable 
| 1 Montmorency, who having obtained permitlion 
1 to paſs through it with a ſmall guard, introdu- 
Fi ced as many troops as were ſufficient to over- 
1 power the garriſon, was likewiſe ſeized without 
| 1 bloodſhed. Henry made his entry into all theſe 
1 towns with great pomp; he obliged the inhabi- 
| 1 tants to ſwear allegiance to him, and annex<d 
Fi theſe important conqueſts to the French Mo- 
TY narchy. 
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archy. He left a ſtrong garriſon in Metz. From Book X* 
thence he advanced towards Alface, in order VL 
to attempt new conqueſts, to which the ſucceſs 552 
that had hitherto attended his arms invited hims#. 


Tur conference at Lintz did not produce The Ne- 
n X gociations 
any accommodation. Maurice, when he con- between the 
ſented to it, ſeems to have had nothing in pov, 56 
view but to amuſe the Emperor; for he made rice, of as 


ſuch demands both in behalf of his confederates, Efes. 
and their ally the French King, as he knew 
would not be accepted by a prince, too haughty 
toſubmit, at once, to conditions dictated by an 
enemy. But, how firmly ſoever Maurice adhered, 
during the negociation, to the intereſts of his aſſo- 
ciates, or how ſteadily ſoever he kept in view 
the objects which had induced him to take arms, 
he often profeſſed a ſtrong inclination to termi- 
nate the differences with the Emperor in an ami- 
cable manner. Encouraged by this appearance 
of a pacifick diſpoſition, Ferdinand propoſed a 
ſecond interview at Paſſau, on the twenty- ſixth of 
May, and that a truce ſhould commence on that 
day, and continue to the tenth of June, in or- 
der to give them leiſure for adjuſting all the 
points 1n diſpute. 

Urox this, Maurice rejoined his army on the ,t 
ninth of May, which had now advanced to Gun- wards laſ- 
delfingen. He put his troops in motion next 2 
morning; and as ſixteen days yet remained for 
action before the commencement of the truce, 
he reſolved, during that period, to venture up- 
on an enterprize, the ſucceſs of which would be 
ſo deciſive, as would render the negociations at 
Paſſau extremely ſhort, and entitle him to treat 
upon his own terms. He foreſaw that the proſ- 
pect of a ceſſation of arms, which was to take 
place ſo ſoon, together with the opinion of his 


* Thuan. 349. 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


Boox X. earneſtneſs to re-eſtabliſh peace, with which he 
W—Y> had artfully amuſed Ferdinand, could not fail 


1552. 


Takes 
the caſtle 
of Ehren- 
bergh. 


of inſpiring the emperor with ſuch falſe hopes, 
that he would naturally become remiſs, and re- 
lapſe into ſome degree of that ſecurity, which 
had already been ſo fatal to him. Relying on 
this conjecture, he marched directly towards Inſ- 
pruck, and advanced with the moſt rapid moti- 
on that could be given to ſo great a body of 
troops. On the eighteenth he arrived at Fieſſen, a 
poſt of great conſequence, at the entrance into 
the Tyroleſe. There he found a body of eight 
hundred men, whom the emperor had aſſembled, 
ſtrongly entrenched, in order to oppoſe his pro- 
greſs. He attacked them inſtantly with ſuch vi- 
olence and impetuoſity, that they abandoned 
their lines precipitately, and falling back on a 
ſecond body poſted near Ruten, communicated 
to thoſe troops, the pannick terror with which 
they themſelves had been ſeized, ſo that they 
likewiſe took to flight after a feeble reſiſtance. 


ELATED with this ſucceſs, which exceeded 
his moſt ſanguine hopes, Maurice paſſed on to 
Ehrenbergh, a caſtle ſituated on an high and 
iteep precipice, which commanded the only pals 
through the mountains. As this fort had been 
ſurrendered to the Proteſtants, at the beginning 
of the Smalkaldic war, becauſe the garriſon was 
then too weak to defend it, the Emperor, ſenſi- 
ble of its importance, had taken care, at this 


juncture, to throw into it a body of troops ſut- 


ficient to maintain it againſt the greateſt army. 
But a ſhepherd, in purſuing a goat which had 
ſtrayed from his flock, having diſcovered an un- 
known path, by which it was poſſible to aſcend 
to the top of the rock, came with his ſeaſonable 
piece of intelligence to Maurice. A ſmall band 
of choſen ſoldiers, under the command of George 


of Mecklenburgh, was inſtantly ordered to = 
| ow 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
low this guide. They ſet out in the evening, Book X. 
—— 


and clambering up the rugged track with infi- 
nite fatigue as well as danger, they reached the 
ſummit unperceived; and at an hour which had 
been concerted, when Maurice began the aſſault 
on the one ſide of the caſtle, they appeared on 
the other, ready to ſcale the walls, which were 
feeble in that place, becauſe it had been hither- 
to deemed inacceſſible. The garriſon, ſtruck 
with terror at the ſight of an enemy on a quarter 
where they had thought themſelves perfectly 
ſecure, immediately threw down their arms. 
Maurice, almoſt without Eloodſhed, and, which 
was of greater conſequence to him, without loſs 
of time, took poſſeſſion of a place, the reduction 


of which might have retarded him long, and 


have required the utmoſt efforts of his valour 
and ſkill *. 


Maurice was now only two days march 
from Inſpruck, and without loſing a moment he 
ordered his infantry to advance thither, having 
left his cavalry, which was unſerviceable in that 
mountainous country, at Fieſſen, to guard the 
mouth of the paſs. He propoſed to advance with 
fuch rapidity asto anticipate any accounts of the 
loſs of Ehrenbergh, and to ſurprize the Emperor 
together with his attendants in an open town in- 
capable of defence. But juſt as his troops began 
to move, a battalion of mercenaries mutinicd, 


declaring that they would not ſtir until they 


had received the gratuity, which, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of that age, they claimed as 
the recompence due to them for having taken a 


place by aſſault. It was with great difficulty, as 


well as danger, and not without ſome conſidera- 
ble loſs of time, that Maurice quieted this in- 


* Arnoldi vita Maurit, 123.. 
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Book X. 


1552. 


The Em- 
ror flies 
in confuſion 
from Inſ- 

pruck. 


Maurice 
enters that 


THE REIGN OF THE 
ſurrection, and prevailed on the ſoldiers to follow 
him to a place where he promiſed them ſuch 
rich booty as would be an ample reward for al] 
their ſervices. 


To the delay ocaſioned by this unforeſeen 
accident, the Emperor owed his ſafety. He was 
informed of the approaching danger late in the 
evening, and knowing that nothing could fave 
him but a ſpeedy flight, he inſtantly left In- 
ſpruck, without regarding the darkneſs of the 
night, or the violence of the rain which happened 
to fall at that time; and, notwithſtanding his 
being ſo much debilitated by the gout, that he 
could bear no motion but that of a litter, he tra- 
velled by the light of torches, taking his way o- 
ver the Alps, by roads almoſt impathble. His 
courtiers and attendants followed him with equal 
precipitation, ſome of them on ſuch horſes as 
they could haftily procure, many of them on 
foot, and all in the utmoſt confuſion. In this 
miſerable plight, very unlike the pomp with 
which Charles had appeared during the five pre- 
ceding years as the conqueror of Germany, he 
arrived at length with his dejected train at Vil- 
lach in Carinthia, and ſcarce thought himſelf 
ſecure even in that remote inacceſlible corner. 


Maukice entered Inſpruck a few hours af 
ter the Emperor and his attendants had left it; 
and, enraged that the prey ſhould eſcape out of 
his hands when he was juſt ready to ſeize it, he 
purſued them ſome miles; but finding it impoſ- 
ſible to overtake perſons, to whom their fear 
gave ſpeed, he returned to the town, and aban- 
doned all the Emperor's baggage and that of his 
miniſters to be plundered by the ſoldiers ; while 
he preſerved untouched every thing belonging 
to the King of the Romans, either becauſe he 
had formed ſome friendly connection * 

: fnat 
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Prince, or becauſe he wiſhed to have it Beorx X. 
that , 


believed that ſuch a connection ſubſiſted be- 
tween them. As there now remained only 
three days to the commencement of the truce, 
(with ſuch nicety had Maurice calculated his 
operations) he ſet out for Paſſau, that he might 
meet Ferdinand on the day appointed. 
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BeyoREe Charles left Inſpruck, he withdrew The em- 


the guards placed on the degraded Elector of 


ried about with him as a priſoner; and ſet him 
entrirely at liberty, either with an intention to 
embaraſs Maurice by letting looſe a rival, who 
might diſpute his title to his dominions and dig- 
nity, or from a ſenſe of the indecency of de- 
taining him a priſoner, while he himſelf run 


the riſque of being deprived of his own liber- 


ty. But that Prince, ſeeing no way of eſcap- 
ing, but that which the Emperor took, and ab- 
horring thethoughts of falling into the hands 
of a kinſman, whom he juſtly conſidered as 
the author of all his misfortunes, choſe rather 
to accompany Charles in his flight, and to ex- 
pect the final deciſion of his fate from the 
treaty which was now approaching. 


Puls was not the only effect which Mau- 
rice's operations produced. It was no ſooner 
known at Trent that he had taken Arms, than 
a general conſternation had ſeized the fathers 
of the council. The German prelates imme- 
diately returned home, that they might provide 
tor the ſafety of their territories. The reſt 
were extremely impatient toy be gone ; and the 
legate, who had hitherto diſappointed all the 
endeavours of the Imperial ambaſſadors to pro- 
cure for the Proteſtant divines an audience in 
the council, laid hold with joy on ſuch a plau- 
ſible pretext for diſmiſſing an aſſembly, er 

1 


peror ſets 


the Eleftor 
Saxony, whom, during five years, he had car- of — 


The 
council of 
Trent, 
breaks upin 
great Con- 
{ternation. 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


Boox X. he had found it fo difficult to govern. In a 
>> congregation held on the twenty-eighth of April, 


1552. 


The ef- 


fect of its 
decrees. 


a decree was iſſued for proroguing the council 
during two years, and appointing it to meet at 
the expiration of that time, if peace were then 
re-eſtabliſhed in Europe. This prorogation, 
however, continued no leſs than ten years; and 
its proceedings, when re- aſſembled in the year 


one thouſand five hundred and ſixty-two, fall 


not within the period preſcribed to this hiſtory. 


THe convocation of this aſſembly had been 
ſo paſſionately deſired by all the ſtates and Prin- 
ces in Chriſtendom, who, from the wiſdom and 
piety of prelates repreſenting the whole body of 
the faithful, expected ſome charitable and effi- 
cacious endeavours towards compoſing the diſ- 
ſenſions which unhapily had ariſen in the church. 
But the ſeveral popes, by whoſe authority it was 
called, had other objects in view; and, exerting 
all their power or policy to attain theſe, acquired, 
by the abilities as well as addreſs of their legates, 
by the ignorance of many of the prelates, and 
by the ſervility of the indigent Italian biſhops, 
ſuch influence in the council, that they dictated all 
its decrees, and framed them, not with an inten- 
tion to reſtore unity and concord to the church, 
but to eftabliſh their own dominion, or to con- 


firm theſe tenets, upon which they imagined that 


dominion to be founded, Doctrines, which had 
hitherto been admitted upon the credit of tra- 
dition alone, and received with ſome latitude of 
interpretation, were defined with a ſcrupulous 
nicety, and confirmed by the ſanction of autho- 
rity. Rites, which had formerly been obſerved 
only in deference to cuſtom ſuppoſed to be an- 
cient, were eſtabliſhed by the decrees of the 
church, and declared to be eſſential parts of its 


e , worſhip 
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worſhip. The breach, inſtead of being cloſed, Bo ox X. 


was widened, and made irreparable. In place 
of any attempt to reconcile the contending par- 
ties, a line was drawn with ſuch ſtudied accu - 
racy, as aſcertained and marked out the diſtincti- 
on between them. Thus ſtill ſerves to keep them 
at a diſtance; and muſt, without ſome ſignal in- 
terpoſition of divine Providence, render the ſe- 
paration perpetual. 


Our knowledge of the proceedings of this aſ- 
ſembly 1s derived from three different authors. 
Father Paul of Venice wrote his hiſtory of the 
Council of Trent, while the memory of what 
had paſſed there was recent, and ſome who had 
been members of it were ſtill alive, He has ex- 
poſed the intrigues and artifices by which it was 
conducted, with a freedom and ſeverity which 
have given a deep wound to the credit and repu- 
tation of the council, He has deſcribed its de- 
liberations, and explained its decrees, with ſuch 
perſpicuity and depth of thought, with ſuch va- 
rious erudition and ſuch force of reaſon, as have 
juſtly entitled his work to be placed among the 
moſt admired hiſtorical compoſitions. About 
half a century thereafter, the Jeſuit Pallavicini 
publiſhed his hiſtory of the council, in oppſition 
to that of Father Paul, and, by employing all the 
force of an acute and refining genius to invali- 


date the credit, orto confute thereaſonings, of his 


antagoniſt, he labours to prove, by artful apolo- 
gies for the proceedings of the council, and ſub- 
tile interpretations of its decrees, that it delibe- 
rated with impartiality, and decided with judg- 
ment as well as candour. Vargas, a Spaniſh 


doctor of laws, who was appointed to attend the 


Imperial ambaſſadors at Trent, ſent the biſhop 
of Arra sa regular account of the tranſactions 
there, explaining all the arts which the Legate 
employed to influence, or over-awe the council. 


His 


——— 
1552. 


Character of 
the hiſtori- 
ans of this 
council, 
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Book X. 


1552. 


The 
French en- 
dea vour to 
ſurprize 


Straſburgh. F 


THE REIGN OF THE 


His letters have been publiſhed, in which he in- 
veighs againſt the Papal court with that aſperi- 
ty of cenſure, which was natural to a man whoſe 
ſituation enabled him to obſerve its arts thorough- 
ly, and who was obliged to exert all his atten- 
tion and talents in order to diſappoint them. 


But, whichſoever of theſe authors an intelligent 


perſon takes for his guide, in forming a judg- 
ment concerning the ſpirit of the council, he 
mulſt diſcover ſo much ambition as well as arti- 
fice among ſome of the members, ſo much ig- 
norance and corruption among others, he muſt 
obſerve ſuch a large infuſion of human policy and 
paſſions, but ſuch a ſcanty portion of that ſim- 
plicity of heart, ſanctity of manners, and love 
of truth, which alone qualify men to determine 
what doctrines are worthy of God, and what 
worſhip 1s acceptable to him, that he will find 
it no eaſy matter to believe, that any extraor- 
dinary influence of the Holy Ghoſt hovered over 
this aſſembly, and dictated its decrees, 


Wire Maurice was employed in negocia- 
ting with the King of the Romans at Lintz, or in 
making war on the Emperor in the Tyrol, the 
rench King had advanced into Alſace as far as 
Straſburgh; and having demanded leave of the 
Senate to march through the city, he hoped that 
by repeating the ſame fraud which * had 
practiſed at Metz, he might render himſelf maſ- 
ter of the place, and by that means ſecure a 
paſſage over the Rhine into the heart of Germa- 
ny. But the Straſburghers, inſtructed and put 
on their guard by the credulity and misfortune 


of their neighbours, ſhut their gates; and hav- 


ing aſſembled a gariſon of five thouſand ſoldiers, 
prepared their fortifications, razed the houſes 
in their ſuburbs, and determined to defend them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt. At the ſame time they 


ſent a deputation of their moſt reſpectable citi- 
| zens 
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zens to the King, in order to divert him from Boos X. 


making any hoſtile attempt upon them. The 
Electors of Treves and Cologn, the Duke of 
Cleves, and other Princes in the neighbourhood, 
interpoſed in their behalf; beſeeching Henry 
that he would not forget ſo ſoon the title which 
he had generouſly aſſumed; and, inſtead of be- 
ing the Diliverer of Germany, become its Op- 
preſſor. The Swiſs cantons ſeconded them with 
zeal, ſolliciting Henry to ſpare a city which had 
long been connected with their community in 
friendſhip and alliance. 


1552, 


PowERFUL as this united interceſſion was, But wich- 


it would not have prevailed on Henry to forego 
a prize of ſo much value, if he had been in a 
condition to have ſeized it. But, in that age, the 
method of ſubſiſting numerous armies at adiſtance 
from the frontiers of their own country, was 
imperfectly underſtood, and neither the revenues 
of Princes, nor their experience 1n the art of war, 
were equal to the great and complicated efforts 
which ſuch an undertaking required. The 
French, though not far removed from their own 
country, began already to ſuffer for want of pro- 
viſions, and had no ſufficient magazines collec- 
ted to ſupport them during a ſiege, which muſt 
neceſſarily have been of great length*. At the 
fame time, the Queen of Hungary, governeſs of 
the Low-Countries, had aſſembled a conſidera- 
ble body of troops, which, under the command 
of Martin de Roſſem, laid waſte Champagne, and 
threatened the adjacent provinces of France. 
Theſe concurring circumſtances obliged the 
King, though with reluctance, to abandon the 
enterprize. But being willing to acquire ſome 
merit with his allies, by this retreat which he 
could not avoid, he pretended to the Swiſs that 
he had taken the reſolution merely in compli- 
ance with their requeſt ; and then, after giv- 


* Thuan. 351, 352, +Slied. 557. Brantome, tom, vil. 39. 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


Book X. ing orders that all the horſes in his army 
hy” ſhould be led to drink in the Rhine, as a proof 


4 


The ope- 
rations of 
Albert of 
Branden- 
burgh. 


of his having puſhed his conqueſts ſo far, he 
marched back towards Champagne. 


WaiLE the French King and the main army 
of the confederates were thus employed ; Albert 
of Brandenburgh was entruſted with the com- 
mand of a ſeparate body of eight thouſand men, 
conſiſting chiefly of mercenaries who had reſort- 
ed to his ſtandard, rather from the hope of plun- 
der, than the expectation of regular pay. That 
Prince, ſeeing himſelf at the head of ſuch a 
number of deſperate adventurers ready to follow 
wherever he ſhould lead them, ſoon began to diſ- 
dain a ſtate of ſubordination, and to form ſuch 
vaſt ſchemes of aggrandizing himſelf, as ſeldom 
occur, even to ambitious minds, unleſs when 
civil war or violent factions rouze them to bold 
exertions, by alluring them with immediate 
hopes of ſucceſs. Full of theſe aſpiring thoughts, 
Albert made war in a manner very different 
from the other confederates. He endeavoured 
to ſpread the terror of his arms by the rapidity of 
his motions, as well as the extent and rigour of 
his devaſtations; he exacted contributions where- 
ver he came, in order to amaſs ſuch a ſum of 
money, as would put it in his power to keep his 
army together ; he laboured to get poſſeſſion of 
Nurembergh, Ulme, or ſome other of the free 
cities in Upper Germany, in which, as a capi- 
tal, he might fix tne ſeat of his power. But, find- 
ing theſe cities on their guard, and in a conditi- 
on to reſiſt his attacks, he turned all his 
rage againſt the popiſh eccleſiaſticks, whoſe 
territories he plundered with ſuch wanton and 
mercileſs barbarity, as gave them a very un- 
favourable impreſſion of the ſpirit of that refor- 
mation in religion, with zeal for which he 
pretended to be animated. The 8 

0 
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of Bambergh and Wurzburg, by their ſituati- Boox X. 
7 on, lay particularly expoſed to his ravages; he 
| obliged the former to transfer to him, in pro- #55 

perty, almoſt one half of his extenſive dioceſe ; 

and compelled the latter to advance an immenſe 

ſum, in order to fave his country from ruin and 

deſolation. During all theſe wild ſallies, Albert 

paid no regard either to Maurice's orders, whoſe 

commands, as Generaliſſimo of the league, he had 

engaged to obey, or to the remonſtranres of the 

other confederates; and manifeſtly diſcovered 

that he attended only to his own private emolu- 

ment, without any ſollicitude about the common 

cauſe, or the general objects which had induced 

them to take arms . | 


MrANwWHILE, Maurice having ordered his The negoc- 
army to march back into Bavaria, and having weer a 
publiſhed a proclamation enjoining the Lutheran Paſw. 
clergy and inſtructors of youth, toreſume the ex- 
erciſe of their functions 1n all the cities, ſchools, 
and univerſities, from which they had been ejec- 
ted, met Ferdinand at Paſſau on the twenty- 
ſixth day of May. As matters of the greateſt 
conſequence to the future peace and indepen- 
dance of the Empire were to be ſettled in this 
congreſs, the eyes of all Germany were fixed 
upon it. Beſides Ferdinand and the Imperial 
ambaſſadors, the Duke of Bavaria, the biſhops of 
Saltzburgh, and Aichſtadt, the miniſters of all 
the Electors, together with deputies from moſt 
of the conſiderable Princes and free cities, re- 
ſorted to Paſſau. Maurice, in name of his aſſo- 
ciates, and the King of the Romans, as the Em- 

eror's repreſentative, opened the negociation. 

he Princes who were preſent, together with the 
deputies of ſuch as were abſent, acted as inter- 
eeſſors or mediators between them. 


* Sled. 561, Thuan. 357. 
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The terms 


which Mau- merated all the unconſtitutional and oppreſſive 
rice propolſ- 


ed. 


Power- 
tully ſup- 
ported by 


the Princes 
of the em- 


pire. 


THE REIGN OF THE 


Mavkice, in a long diſcourſe, explained the 
motives of his own conduct. After having enu- 


acts of the Emperor's adminiſtration, he, agree- 
ably to the manifefto which he had publiſhed 
when he took arms againſt him, limited his de- 
mands to three articles. That the Landgrave of 
Heſſe ſhould be immediately ſet at liberty; 
That the grievances in the civil government of 
the Empire ſhould be redrefſed ; and that the 
Proteſtants ſhould be allowed the publick exer- 


ciſe of their religion without moleſtation. Ferdi- 


nand and the Imperial ambaſſadors diſcovering 
their unwillingneſs to gratify him wirh regard 
to all theſe points, the mediators wrote a joint 
lettet to the Emperor, beſeeching him to deliver 
Germany from the calamities of a civil war, by 
giving ſuch ſatisfaction to Maurice and his par- 
ty as might induce them to lay down their arms; 
and at the ſame time they prevailed upon Mau- 
rice to grant a prolongation of the truce for a 
ſhort time, during which they undertook to pro- 
cure the Emperor's final anſwer to his demands. 


Tuis requeſt was preſented to the Emperor 
in the name of all the princes of the Empire, 
Popiſh as well as Proteſtant, in the name of ſuch 
as had lent a hand to forward his ambitious 
ſchemes, as well as of thoſe who had viewed the 

rogreſs of his power with jealouſy and dread. 
he uncommon and cordial unanimity with 
which they concurred at this juncture, in enforc- 
ing Maurice's demands, and in recommending 
peace, flowed from different cauſes. Such as 
were moſt attached to the Roman catholick 
church could not help obſerving that the Proteſ- 
tant confederates were at the head of a nume- 
rous army, while the Emperor was but juſt be- 
ginning to provide for his own defence. They 
7 foreſaw 
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ſoreſaw that great efforts would be required of Boo X. 
them, and would be neceſſary on their part, in "© 
order to cope with enemies, who had been al- — 
lowed to get the ſtart ſo far, and to attain ſuch 
formidable power. Experience had taught 

them, that the fruit of all theſe efforts would be 

reaped by the Emperor alone, and the more 
compleat any victory proved which they ſhould 

gain, the faſter would they bind their own fet- 

ters and render them the more intolerable. Theſe 
conſiderations made them cautious how they 
contributed a ſecond time, by their indiſcreet 

zeal, to put the Emperor in poſſeſſion of power 

which would be fatal to the liberties of their 
country. Notwithſtanding the implacable 
fierceneſs of the ſpirit of bigotry in that age, 

they choſe rather that the Proteſtants ſhould ac- 

quire that ſecurity for their religion which they 
demanded, than, by aſſiſting Charles to oppreſs 

them, to give ſuch additional force to the Impe- 

rial prerogative, as would overturn the conſti- 

tution of the Empire. To all theſe conſiderations, 

the dread of ſeeing Germany laid waſte by a 

civil war added new force. Many ſtates of the 

Empire already felt the deſtructive rage of Al- 

bert's arms, others dreaded it, and all wiſhed 

for an accommodation between the Emperor and 
Maurice, which they hoped would ſave them 

from that cruel ſcourge. 


Such were the reaſons that induced ſo many Th motives 
Princes, notwithſtanding the variety of their gueaced the 
political intereſts, and the oppoſition in their re- _ 
ligious ſentiments, to unite in recommending to ture. 
to the emperor an acommodation with Maurice, 
not or ly as a falutary, but as a neceſſary mea- 
fure. The motives which prompted Charles to 
deſire it were not fewer or of leſs weight. He 
was perfectly ſenſible of the advantage which 
the confederates had acquired through his own 


Vor. III. R negligence; 
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Boox X. negligence; and he now felt the inſufficiency 
1 a9 of his own reſources to oppoſe them. His Spa- 
55% niſh ſubjects, diſguſted at his long abſence, and 
weary of endleſs wars, which were of no benefit 
to their country, refuſed to furniſh him any 
conſiderable ſupply either of men or money ; and 
although he might hope by his addreſs or impor- 
tunity to draw from them at laſt more effectual 
aid; that, he knew, was too diſtant to be of 
any ſervice 1n the preſent exigency of his affairs. 
His treaſury was drained; his veteran forces 
were diſperſed, or diſhanded, and he could not 
depend much either on the fidelity or courage 
of the new levied ſoldiers whom he was collec- 
ting. There was no hope of repeating with ſuc- 
ceſs the ſame artifices which had weakened and 
ruined the Smalkaldic league. As the end at 
which'he aimed was now known, he could no 
longer employ the ſpecious pretexts, which had 
formerly concealed his ambitious deſigns. Every 
Prince inGermany was alarmed and on his guard; 
and it was vain to think of blinding them a ſc- 
cond time to ſuch a degree, as to make one Part 
of them inſtruments to enſlave the other. The 
ſpirit of a confederacy, whereof Maurice was the 
head, experience had taught him to be very 
different from that of the league af Smalkalde; 
and from what he had already felt, he had no 
reaſon to flatter himſelf that its counſels would 
be as irreſolute, or its efforts as timid and feeble. 
If he ſhould reſolve on continuing the war, he 
might lay his account that the moſt conſidera- 
ble ſtates in Germany would take part in it a- 
gainſt him; and a dubious neutrality was the 
utmoſt he could expect from the reſt. While 
the confederates found full employment for his 
arms in one quarter, the King of France would 
ſeize the favourable opportunity, and puſh 


on his operations in another, with almoit 
certain 


ing him from the right of ſucceſſion to the Impe- 
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certain ſucceſs. That Monarch had already made Bo ox X. 1 
conqueſts in the Empire, which he was no leſs a "oa ; 
eager to recover, than impatient to be revenged 1 9885 
on him for aiding his malecontent ſubjects. Tho* 
Henry had now retired from the banks of the 
Rhine, he had only varied the ſcene of hoſtili- 
ties, having invaded the Low-Countries with all 
his forces. The Turks, rouſed by the ſollicita- 
tions of the French King, as well as ſtimulated 
by reſentment againſt Ferdinand for having vi- 
olated the truce in Hungary, had prepared a 

werful fleet to ravage the coaſts of Naples and 
Sicily, which he had left almoſt defenceleſs, by | 
calling thence the greateſt part of the regular 1 
troops to join the army which he was now aſ- 4 
ſembling. 


FERDINAND, who went in perſon to Villach, Ferdinand 
in order to lay before the Emperor the reſult of promote aa 
the conferences at Paſſau, had likewiſe reaſons accommo- 
peculiar to himſelf for deſiring an accommoda- b 
tion. Theſe prompted him to ſecond, with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs, the arguments which the 
Princes, aſſembled there, had employed in re- 
commending it. He had obſerved, not without ſe- 
cret ſatisfaction, the fatal blow which had been 
given to the deſpotic power, which his brother 
had uſurped in the Empire. He was extremely 
follicitous to prevent Charles from recovering 
what he had loft, as he foreſaw that he would 
immediately refume with freſh eagerneſs, and 
a better chance of ſucceſs, his favourite ſcheme. 
of tranſmitting that power to his ſon by exclud- 


rial throne. On this account, he was willing to 
contribute towards circumſcribing the Imperial 
authority, in order to render his own poſſeſſion 
of it certain. Beſides, Solyman, exaſperated at 1 
the loſs of Tranſylvania, and ſtill more at the 1 
fraudulent arts by which it had been ſeized, 9 
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Boox X. had ordered into the field an army of an hun- 
— dred thouſand men, which having defeated a 


1552. 


Circum- 
ſtances 
whick re- 
tard it. 


crown. | r 


mands, together with the letter of the media 


great body of Ferdinand's troops, and taken ſe- 
veral places of importance, threatened not on- 
ly to complete the conqueſt of the province, but 


to drive him out of that part of Hungary which 


was ſtill ſubject to his juriſdiction. He was un- 
able to reſiſt ſuch a mighty enemy; his brother, 
while engaged in a domeſtic war, could afford 
him no aid; and he could not even hope to draw 
from Germany the contingent either of troops or 
money, uſually furniſhed to repel the invaſions 
of the Infidels. Maurice, having obſerved 
Ferdinand's perplexity, with regard to this 
laſt point, had offered, if peace were re-eſta- 
bliſhed on a ſecure foundation, that he would 
march 1n perſon with his troops into Hungary to 
his aſſiſtance. Such was the effect of this well- 
timed propoſal, that Ferdinand, deſtitute of eve- 
ry other proſpect of relief, became the moſt zea- 
lous advocate the confederates could have cho- 
ſen to urge their claims, and there was ſcarce 
any thing that they could have demanded which 
he would not have choſen to grant, rather than 
to have retarded a pacification, to which he truſt- 
ed as the only means of ſaving his Hungarian 


When ſo many cauſes conſpired in rendering 
an accommodation elegible, it might have been 
expected that it would have immediately taken 
place. But the inflexibility of the Emperor's 
temper, together with his unwillingneſs to re- 
linquiſh, at once, objects which he had long pur- 
ſued with ſuch earneſtneſs and aſſiduity, coun- 
terbalanced, for ſome time, the force of all the 
motives which diſpoſed him to peace, and not 
only put that event at a diſtance, but ſeemed 
to render it uncertain. When Maurice's de- 


tors 
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tors at Paſſau, were preſented to htm, he peremp- Book X. 
torily refuſed to redreſs the grievances which f 
were pointed out, nor would he agree to any ſti- 555 
pulation for the immediate ſecurity of the Pro- 

teſtant religion, but propoſed referring both theſe 

to the determination of a future diet. On his 

part, he required that inſtant reparation ſhould 

be made to all who, during the preſent war, had 

ſuffered either by the hcentiouſneſs of the con- 

federate troops, or the actions of their leaders. 


MauRICE, who was well acquainted with the Manrice's 
Emperor's arts, immediately concluded that he vigorous 
had nothing in view in theſe overtures but to a- facilitate it 
muſe and deceive ; and therefore, without liſten- 
ing to Ferdinand's intreaties, he left Paſſau ab- 
rutply, and joining his troops, which were en- 
camped at Mergentheim, a city in Franconia, 
belonging to the knights of the Teutonic order, 
he put them in motion, and renewed hoſtilities. 

As three thouſand men in the Emperor's pay had 
thrown themſelves into Frankfort on the Maine, 
and might from thence infeſt the neighbouring 
country of Heſſe, he marched towards that city, July 17. 
and laid ſiege to it in form. The briſkneſs of this 
enterprize, and the vigour with which Maurice 
carried on his approaches againſt the town, gave 
ſuch an alarm to the Emperor, as diſpoſed him to 
lend a more favourable ear to Ferdinand's argu- 
ments in behalf of an accommodation. Firm and 
haughty as his nature was, he found it neceſlary 
to bend, and ſignified his willingneſs to make con- 
ceſſions on his part, if Maurice, in return, would 
abate ſomewhat of the rigour of his demands. 
Ferdinand, as ſoon as he perceived that he began 
to yield, did not deſiſt from his importunities, 
until he prevailed on him to declare what was 
the utmoſt that he would grant for the ſecurity 
of the confedrates. Having gained this difficult 
point, he inſtantly diſpatched a meſſenger to 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


Boox X. Maurice's camp, and importing to him the Em- 


* 


* 


Maurice de- 
ſirous of an 
accommo- 
dation. 


peror's final reſolution, conjured him not to 
fruſtrate his endeavours for the re- eſtabliſhment 
of peace; or, by an unſeaſonable obſtinacy on his 
ſide, to diſappoint the wiſhes of all Germany 
for that ſalutary event. 


Mavrice, notwithſtanding the proſperous ſi- 
tuation of his affairs, was ſtrongly inclined to 
liſten to his advice. The Emperor, though over- 
reached and ſurprized, had now begun to aſſem- 
ble troops, and how ſlow ſoever his motions 
might be, while the firſt effects of his conſterna- 
tion remained, he was ſenſible chat Charles muſt 
at laſt act with vigour proportional to the ex- 
tent of his power and territories, and lead into 
Germany an army formidable by its numbers, 
and ſtil] more by the terror of his name, as well 
as the remembrance of his paſt victories, He 
could ſcarce hope that a confederacy, compoſed 
of ſo many members, would continue to operate 
with ſufficient union and perſeverance to reſiſt 
the conſiſtent and well directed efforts of an 
army, at the abſolute diſpoſal of a leader accuſ- 
tomed to command and to conquer. He felt al- 
ready, although he had not hitherto experienced 
the ſhock of any adverſe event, that he was the 
head of a disjointed body. He ſaw from the ex- 
ample of Albert of Brandenburgh, how difficult 
it would be, with all his addreſs and credit, to 
prevent any particular member from detaching 
himſelf from the whole, and how impoſſible to 
recal him to his proper rank and ſubordination. 
This filled him with apprehenſions for the com- 
mon cauſe. Another conſideration gave him no 
leſs diſquiet with regard to his own particular 
intereſts. By ſetting at liberty the degraded 
Elector, and by repealing the act depriving him 
of his hereditary honours and dominions, the 

| Emperor 
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Emperor had it in his power to wound him in Boox X. 1 
the moſt ſenſible part. The efforts of a Prince 4 
beloved by his ancient ſubjects, and revered by 532. 1 
all the Proteſtant party, in order to recover what 
had been unjuſtly taken from him, could ſcarce 
have failed of exciting commotions in Saxony, 
which would endanger all that he had acquired at 
the expence of fo much diſſimulation and arti- 
fice. It was no leſs in the Emperor's power to 
render vain all the ſollicitations of the confede- 
rates in behalf of the Landgrave. He had only 
to add one act of violence more to the injuſtice 
and rigour with which he had already treated | 
him; and he had accordingly threatened the ſons 
of that unfortunate Prince, that if they perſiſted 
in their preſent enterprize, inſtead of ſeeing their 
father reſtored to liberty, they ſhould hear of 
his having ſuffered the puniſhment which his re - ' 
bellion had merited *, iv 
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Havins deliberated upon all theſe points The peace 

with his aſſociates, Maurice thought it more of — 
prudent to accept of the conditions offered, Paſſan. 

though leſs advantageous than thoſe he had pro- | 
: poſed, than again to commit all to the doubtful 
| iſſue of war 4 He repaired forthwith to Paſſau, 
> and ſigned the treaty of peace; of which the 1 
chief articles were, That before the twelfth day 4 
of Auguſt, the confederates ſhall lay down their 
arms, and diſband their forces; That on or be- 
fore that day theLandgrave ſhall be ſet atl iberty, 
and conveyed in ſafety to his caſtle of Rhein- 
fels ; That a diet ſhall be held within ſix months, 
| in order to deliberate concerning the moſt proper 
) and effectual method of preventing for the future 
all diſputes and diſſentions about religion; That, 
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Boox X. in the mean time, neither the Emperor nor any 
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Reflections 
upon this 
peace, and 
upon the 
conduct of 
Maurice, 


other Prince, ſhall, upon any pretext whatever, 
offer any injury or violence to ſuch as adhered to 
the confeſſion of Augſburg, but allow them to en- 
Joy the free and undiſturbed exerciſe of their re- 
ligion ; That the Proteſtants, in return, ſhall not 
moleſt the Catholicks either in the exerciſe of 
their eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, or in performing 
their religious ceremonies; That the Imperial 
chamber ſhall adminiſter juſtice impartially to 
perſons of both parties, and Proteſtants be ad- 
mitted indiſcriminately with the Catholicks to fit 
judges in that court; That if the next diet ſhould 
not be able to terminate the diſputes with regard 
to religion, the ſtipulations in the preſent treaty 
in behalf of the Proteſtants, ſha!! continue for 
ever in full force and vigour; That none of the 
confederates ſhall be liable to any action on ac- 


count of what had happened during the courſe of 


the war; That the conſideration of thoſe en- 
croachments which had been made, as Maurice 
pretended, upon the conſtitution and liberties of 


the Empire, ſhall be remitted to the approaching 


diet; That Albert of Brandenburgh ſhall be 
comprehended in the treaty, provided he ſhall 
accede to it, and diſband his forces before the 
twelfth of Auguſt *, 


Soch was the memorable treaty of Paſſau, 
that overturned the vaſt fabric, in erecting which 
Charles had employed ſo many years, and had 
exerted the utmoſt of his power and policy ; 
which annulled all his regulations with regard to 
religion ; defeated all his hopes of rendering 
the Imperial authority abſolute and hereditary 
in his capa and eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant 


* Recueil des Traitez, ii. 261. 


church, 
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church, which had hitherto ſubſiſted precariouſ- Boox X. 
ly in Germany, through connivance, or by ex- LOG 1 
pedients, upon a firm and ſecure baſis. Mau- 99% 0 
rice reaped all the glory of having concerted and | 
compleated this unexpected revolution, It is a of 
ſingular circumſtance, that the Reformation 9 
ſhould be indebted for its ſecurity and full eſta- F 
bliſhment in Germany, to the ſame hand which 4 
had formerly brought it to the brink of deſtruc · 9 
tion, and that both events ſhould have been ac- | 
compliſhed by the ſame arts of diſſimulation. | 
The ends, however, which Maurice had in view, 9 
at theſe different junctures, ſeem to have been 
more attended to than the means by which they (| 
attained them; and he was now as univerſally | 
extolled for his zeal and publick ſpirit, as he 
had lately been condemned for his indifference 
and intereſted policy. It is no leſs worthy of 
obſervation, that the French King, a monarch 
zealous for the Catholick faith, ſhould, at the 
very time he was perſecuting his own Proteſtant 
ſubjects with all the fierceneſs of bigotry, em- 
ploy his power in order to protect and maintain 
the Reformation in the Empire; and that the 
league for this purpoſe, which proved ſo fatal 
to the Romiſh church, ſhould be negociated and 
ſigned by a Roman catholick biſhop. So won- 
derfully doth the wiſdom of God ſuperintend ; 
and regulate the caprice of human paſhons, and Af 
render them ſubſervient towards the accampliſh- 9 
ment of his own purpoſes! 
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Lire attention was paid to the intereſts of Cary di ny 1 
the French King during the negociations at Paſſau. dhe French 4 
Maurice and his aſſociates, having gained what King in this 

an ap treaty, 
they had in view, diſcovered no great ſollicitude 
about an ally, whom, perhaps, they reckoned 
to be over-paid, by his acquiſitions in Lorrain, 1 
for the aſſiſtance which he had given them. A / 48 
ſhort f 
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Boox X. ſhort clauſe, which they procured to be inſerted 


1552. 


in the treaty, importing that the King of France 
might communicate to theſe confederates his 
particular pretenſions or cauſes of hoſtility, 
which they would lay before the Emperor, was 
the only gn that they gave of their remember- 
ing how much they had been indebted to him for 
their ſucceſs. Henry experienced the ſame 
treatment, which every Prince who lends his 
aid to the authors of a civil war may expect. 


As ſoon as the rage of faction began to ſubſid-, 


and any proſpect of accommodation began to 
open, his ſervices were forgotten, and his aſſo- 
ciates made a merit with their ſovereign, of the 
ingratitude with which they abandoned their 
protector. But how much ſoever Henry might 
be enraged at the perfidy of his allies, or at 
the impatience with which they haſtened to 
make their peace with the Emperor at his ex- 
3 he was perfectly ſenſible that it was more 
is intereſt to keep well with the Germanick 
body, than to reſent the indignities offered him 
by any particular members of it. For that 
reaſon he diſmiſſed the hoſtages which he had 
received from Maurice and his aſſociates, and 
affected to talk in the ſame ſtrain, as formerly, 
concerning his zeal for maintaining the ancient 
conſtitution and liberties of the Empire 


THE 


OF THE 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
B O OK XI. 


S ſoon as the treaty of Paſſau was ſigned, 
Maurice, in conſequence of his engage- 
ments with Ferdinand, marched into Hungary 


Book XI. 
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at the head of twenty thouſand men. But the s. 3. 


Maurice 


vaſt ſuperiority of the Turkiſh armies, the fre- marches in- 


quent mutinies, both of the Spaniſh and Ger- 
man ſoldiers, occaſioned by their want of pay, 
together with the diſſentions between Maurice 
and Caſtaldo, who was piqued at being obliged to 
reſign the chief command to him, prevented his 
performing any thing in that country worthy of 
his former fame, or of great benefit to the King 
of the Romans * 


* Iſtuanhafhi Hiſt, Hungar. 228. Thuan, lib, x. 371. 
WHEN 


to Hungary 
againſt the 
Turks. 
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Wurm Maurice ſet out for Hungary, the 


prince of Heſſe parted from him with the forces 
Ba. under his command, and marched back into his 


grave of 
Heſſe, re- 
covers his 
liberty. 


own country, that he might be ready to receive 
his father * his return, and give up to him 


the reins of government which he had held du- 


ring his abſence. But fortune was not yet wea- 
ry of perſecuting the Landgrave. A battalion 
of mercenary troops, which had been in the pay 
of Heſſe, being ſeduced by Reifenberg their co- 
lonel, a ſoldier of fortune, and ready to engage 
in any enterprize, ſecretly withdrew from the 
young Prince as he was marching homewards, 
and joined Albert of Brandenburgh, who till 
continued in arms againſt the Emperor, refuſing 
to be included in the treaty of Paſſau. Unhap- 
pily for the Landgrave, an account of this reach- 
ed the Netherlands, juſt as he was diſmiſſed from 
the citadel of Mechlin where he had been con- 
fined, but before he had got beyond the fron- 
tiers of that country. The Queen of Hungary, 
who governed there in her brother's name, in- 
cenſed at ſuch an open violation of the treaty to 
which he owed his liberty, commanded him to 
be arreſted, and committed him again to the 
cuſtody of the ſame Spaniſh captain who had 


guarded him for five years with ſuch ſevere vi- 


gilence. Philip beheld all the horrors of his im- 
pri ſot ment renewed, and his ſpirits ſubſiding in 
the ſame proportion as they had riſen during 
the ſhort interval in which he had enjoyed liber- 
ty, he ſunk into deſpair, and believed himſelf 
to be doomed to perpetual captivity. But the 
matter being explained to the Emperor's full ſa- 
tisfaction, that the revolt of Reifenberg's merce- 
naries could be imputed neither to the Landgrave 
nor to his ſon, he gave orders for his releaſe, 
and Philip at laſt obtained the liberty for www 

e 
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he ſh long languiſhed . But though he recover- Boox XI. 
ed his freedom, and was reinſtated in his domi 
nions , his ſufferings ſeem to have broken the 382. 
vigour, and to have extinguiſhed the activity of 

his mind: From being the boldeſt as well as 

moſt enterprizing Prince in the Empire, he be- | 
came the moſt timid and cautious, and paſſed i 
the remainder of his days in a pacific indolence. | 


Tur degraded Elector of Saxony likewiſe pro- {vie 
cured his liberty in conſequence of the treaty of of Saxony. 
Paſſau. The Emperor having been obliged to 
relinquiſh all his ſchemes for extirpating the Pro- 
teſtant religion, had no longer any motive for 
_ detaining him a priſoner; and being extremely 
ſollicitous, at that juncture, to recover the con- 
fidence and good will of the Germans, whoſe 
aſſiſtance was eſſential to the ſucceſs of the en- 
terprize which he meditated againſt the King of 
France, he, among other expedients for that 
purpoſe, thought of releafing from impriſon- 
ment a Prince whoſe merit entitled him no leſs 
to eſteem, than his ſufferings rendered him the 
object of compaſſion. John Frederick took poſ- 
ſeſſion accordingly of that part of his territories 
which had been reſerved for him, when Maurice 
was inveſted with the Electoral dignity. As he 
continued to diſplay in this ſituation, the ſame 
virtuous magnanimity, for which he had been 
conſpicuous in a more proſperous and ſplendid 
ſtate, and which he had retained amidſt all his 
ſufferings, he lived ſeveral years in that high re- 
putation to which he had fo juſt a title. 


THe loſs of Metz, Toul and Verdun, The Empe- 


i ror reſolves 
had made a deep impreſſion on the Empe- w make 
ror, Accuſtomed to terminate all his operations war upon 


againſt France with advantage to himſelf, he I 


* Sleid. 573. Belcarii Comment, 83 4. : 
thought 
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Book XI. thought that it nearly concerned his honour not 
> toallow Henry the ſuperiority in this war, or to 
155% ſuffer his own adminiſtration to be ſtained with 
the infamy of having permitted territories of 
fuch conſequence to be diſmembered from the 
Empire. This was no leſs a point of intereſt 
than of honour. As the frontier of Champagne 
was more naked, and lay more expoſed than 
that of any province in France, he had frequent- 
ly, during his wars with that kingdom, made 
inroads upon it with great ſucceſs and effect; 
but if Henry were allowed to retain his late con- 
queſts, France would gain ſuch a formidable 
barrier on that fide, as to be altogether ſecure, 
where formerly ſhe had been the weakeſt. On 
the other hand, the Emperor had now loſt as 
much, in point of ſecurity, as France had 
acquired, and being ſtripped of the defence 
which thoſe cities afforded it, lay open to be 
invaded on a quarter, where all the towns ha- 
ving been hitherto conſidered as interior, and re- 
mote from any enemy, were but ſlightly fortified. 
Theſe conſiderations determined Charles to at- 
tempt recovering the three towns of which Hen- 
ry had made himſelf maſter; and the preparati- 
ons which he made againſt Maurice and his 
aſſociates enabled him to carry his reſolution 

into immediate execution. 


His prepar- As ſoon, then, as the peace was concluded 
ts parents, at Paſſau, he left his inglorious retreat at Villach, 
and advanced to Augſburg at the head of a con- 
ſiderable body of Germans which he had levicd, 
together with all the troops which he had 

drawn out of Italy and Spain. To theſe he 

added ſeveral battalions, which having been 

in the pay cf the confederates, entered into his ſer- 

vice when diſmiſſed by them ; and he prevailed 

likewiſe on ſome of the Princes of the Empire to 

join him with their vaſſals. In order to 3 

tne 
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the deſtination of this formidable army, and to Boox X. 


gaurd againſt alarming the French ſo as to put 
them on preparing for their defence, he gave 
out that he was to march forthwith into Hun- 
gary, in order to ſecond Maurice in his opera- 
tions againſt the Infidels. When he began to 
advance towards the Rhine, and could no lon- 
ger employ that pretext, he tried a new arti- 
fice, and ſpread a report that he was marching 
in order to chaſtiſe Albert of Brandenburg, 
whoſe cruel exactions in that part of the Empire 
called loudly for his interpoſition to check them. 


1552. 


Bur the French having grown acquainted, Fa og 
at laſt, with arts by which they had been ſo te French 
often deceived, viewed all Charles's motions fence of 
with diſtruſt. Henry immediately gueſſed the Met. 
true object of his vaſt preparations, and reſolved 
to defend the important conqueſts which he had 
gained with vigour equal to that with which 
they were about to be attacked. As he foreſaw 
that the whole weight of the war would be tur- 
ned againſt Metz, the fate of which would de- 
cide that of Toul and Verdun, he nominated 
Francis of Lorrain Duke of Guiſe to take the The Duke 
command in that city during the ſiege, the iſſue 4 
of which would equally affect the honour and Governor of 
intereſt of his country. His choice could not 

have fallen upon any perſon more worthy of 
that truſt. The Duke of Guiſe poſſeſſed, in a 
high degree, all the qualities of courage, ſagaci- 
ty, and preſence of mind, which render men 
eminent in military command. He was largely 
endowed with that magnanimity of ſoul which 
delights in bold enterprizes, and aſpires to fame 
by ſplendid and extraordinary actions. He re- 
paired with joy to the dangerous ſtation aſſigned 
him, as to a theatre on which he might diſplay 
his great qualities under the immediate eye of 


his countrymen all ready to applaud him. The 
martial 
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Book XI. martial genius of the French nobility in that 
age, which conſidered it as the greateſt reproach 


1552, 


Prepares for 
for a vigo- 
rous de- 
ſence. 


to remain inactive, when there was any oppor- 
tunity of ſignalizing their courage, prompted 
great numbers to follow a leader who was the 
darling as well as the pattern of all that courted 
military fame. Several Princes of the blood, 
many noblemen of the higheſt rank, and al! 
the young officers who could obtain the King's 
permiſſion, entered Metz as voluntiers. By 
their preſence they added ſpirit to the garriſon, 
and enabled the Duke of Guiſe to employ on 
every emergency perſons eager to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, and fit to conduct any ſervice. 


Bur with whatever alacrity the Duke of 
Guiſe undertook the defence of Metz, he found 
every thing, upon his arrival there, in ſuch a 
ſituation, as might have induced any perſon of 
leſs intrepid courage to deſpair of defending it 
with ſucceſs. The city was of great extent. 
with large ſuburbs; the walls were in many 
places feeble and without ramparts; the ditch 
narrow ; and the old towers, which projected 
inſtead of baſtions, were at too great diſtance 
trom each other to defend the ſpace between 
them. For all theſe defects he endeavoured to 
provide the beſt remedy, which the time would 
permit. He ordered the ſuburbs, without ſpa- 
ring the monaſteries or churches, not even that 
of St. Arnulph, in which ſeveral Kings of France 
had been buried, to be levelled with the ground; 
but in order to guard againſt the imputation of 


impiety, to which ſuch a violation of ſo many 


ſacred edifices, as well as of the aſhes of the 
dead might expoſe him, he executed this with 
much religious ceremony. Having ordered all 
the holy veſtments and utenſils, together with 
the bones of the Kings, and other perſons depo- 
ſited in theſe churches to be removed, they were 

carried 
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carried in ſolemn proceſſion to a church within Book XI. 
the walls, he himſelf walking before them un- 
covered, with a torch in his hand. He then 1552. 
pulled down ſuch houſes as ſtood near the walls, 
cleared and enlarged the ditch, repaired the 
ruinous fortifications, and erected new ones. As 

it was neceſſary that all theſe works ſhould be 
finiſhed with the utmoſt expedition, he laboured 

at them with his own hands: the officers and 
voluntiers imitated his example, and the ſoldiers 
ſubmitted with chearfulneſs to the moſt ſevere 
fatignes, when they ſaw that their ſuperiors did 

not decline to bear a part in theſe together with 

them. At the fame time he compelled all ufe- 

leſs perſons to leave the place; he filled the 
magazines with proviftons and military ſtores , 

burnt the mills; and deftroyed the corn and 

forage for ſeveral miles round the town. Such 

were his popular talents, as well as his arts of 
acquiring an aſcendant over the minds of men, 

that the citizens feconded him with no leſs ar- 

dour than the ſoldiers; and every other paſſion 

being ſwallowed up in the zeal to repulſe the 
enemy, with which he inſpired them, they be- 

held the ruin of their eftates, together, with the 
havock, which he made among their publick and 


private buildings, without any emotion of re- 
ſentment +, 


MraAxriu the Emperor, having collected Cute, ad- 
all his forces, continued his march towards Metz. vances to- 
As he paſſed through the cities on the Rhine, he Ness. 
ſaw the diſmal effects of that licentious and 
waſteful war which Albert had carried on in theſe 
parts. Upon his approach, that Prince, though 
at the head of twenty thouſand men, withdrew 
into Lorrain, as if he had intended to join the 


* Thuan, xi. 387. 
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Inveſt the 
towns. 


Oct. 19. 


Both parties 
endeavourto 
gain Albert 
of Branden- 
durgh. 
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French King, whoſe arms he had quartered 
with his own in all his ſtandards and enſigns. Al- 
bert was not in a condition to cope with the Im- 
perial troops, which amounted at leaſt to ſixty 
thouſand men, forming one of the moſt nume- 
rous and beſt appointed armies that had been 
brought into the field, during that age, in any of 
the wars among the Chriſtian Princes. 


Tae chief command under the Emperor, 


was committed to the Duke of Alva, aſſiſted by 


the Marquis de Marignano, together with the 
moſt experienced of the Italian and Spaniſh ge- 
nerals. As it was towards the end of October, 
theſe intelligent officers repreſented the great 
danger of beginning, at ſuch an advanced ſeaſon, 
a ſiege which could not fail to prove very tedi- 
ous. But Charles adhered to his own opinion 
with his uſual obſtinacy, and being confident 
that he had made ſuch preparations, and taken 
ſuch precautions, as would enſure ſucceſs, he or- 
dered the city to be inveſted. As ſoon as the 
Duke of Alva appeared, a large body of the 
French fallied out and attacked his van guard 
with great vigour, put it in confuſion, and 
killed or took priſoners a conſiderable num- 
ber of men. By this early ſpecimen, which 
they gave of the conduct of their officers, as 
well as the valour of their troops, they ſhewed 
the Imperialiſts what an enemy they had to en- 
counter, and how dear eyery advantage muſt 
coſt them. The place, however, was com- 
pleatly inveſted, the trenches were opened, and 
the other works begun, 


Tux attention both of the beſiegers and be- 
ſieged was turned for ſome time towards Albert 
of Brandenburgh, and they ſtrove withemulation 


# Natal, Comitis, Hiſt. 127. 


which 


| 
5 
; h 
; 
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certainty. of irreſolution, natural to a man, who, 
being ſwayed by no principle, was allured dit- 
ferent ways by contrary views of intereſt. The 
French tempted him with offers extremely be- 
neficial; the Imperialiſts ſcrupled at no promiſe 
which they thought would make an impreſſion 
upon him. After much heſitation, he was gain- 
ed by the Emperor, from whom he expected to 
receive advantages, which were both more im- 
mediate and more permanent, As the French 
King, who began to ſuſpect his intentions, had 
appointed a body of troops under the Duke of 
Aumale, brother to the Duke of Guiſe, to 
watch his motions, Albert fell upon them unex- 
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which ſhould gain that Prince, who ſtill hovered Boo x XI. 
in the neighbourhood, fluctuating in all the un- 


1552, 


pectedly, with ſuch vigour, that he routed them Nov. 4, 


entirely, killed many of the officers, wounded 
Aumale himſelf, and took him priſoner, Imme- 
diately after this victory, he marched in triumph 
to Metz, and joined his army to that of the Em- 
peror. Charles, in reward for this ſervice, and 
the great acceſſion of ſtrength which he brought 
him, granted Albert a pardon, in form, of paſt 
offences, and confirmed him in the poſſeſſion of 
the territories which he had violently uſurped 
during the war 5. | 


Tur Duke of Guiſe, though deeply affected The gallant 


. , be . » behaviour 
with his brother's misfortune, did not remft, in ofthe Duke 


of Guiſe 
and his gax · 
xiſon, 


any degree, the vigour with whichhe defended the 
town. He harraſſed the beſiegers by frequent 


 fallies, in which his officers were ſo eager to diſ- 


tinguiſh themſelves, that his authority, being 


fearce ſufficient to reſtrain the impetuoſity of 


their courage, he was obliged at different times 
to ſhut the gates and to conceal the keys, in or- 
der to prevent the Princes of the blood, and no- 
blemen of the firſt rank, from expoſing them- 


+ Sleid 575. Thuan. lib. xi. 389. 392. - 
S 2 ſelves 
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Book XI. ſelves to danger in every ſally, He repaired in 


ISAS the night what the enemy's artillery had beat 


755% down during the day, or erected behind the ruin- 
ed works, new fortifications of almoſt equal 
ſtrength, The Imperialiſts, on their part, 
puſhed on the attack with great ſpirit, and car- 
ried forward, at once, approaches againſt dif- 
ferent parts of the town. But the art of attack- 
ing fortified places was not then arrived at that 
degree of perfection, to which it was carried to- 
wards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, during 
the long war in the Netherlands. The beſiegers, 
after the unwearted labour of many weeks, 
found that they had made but little progreſs, 
and although their batteries had made breaches 
in different places, they ſaw, to their aftoniſh- 
ment, works ſuddenly appear, in demohſhing 
which their fatigues and dangers would be renew- 
ed. The Emperor, enraged at the obſtinate re 
{iiſtance which his army met with, left Thion- 
ville, where he had been confined by a violent 
fit of the gout, and though ſtill ſo infirm that he 
was obliged to be carried in a litter, he repaired 
to the camp; that by his preſence he might ani- 
mate the ſoldiers, and urge on the attack with 
greater ſpirit. Upon his arrival, new batteries 

were erected, and new efforts made with redou- 
bled ardour. 


The Jiftreſs Bor, by this time, the winter had ſet in with 
44 great rigour; the camp was alternately deluged 
=" with rain, or covered with ſhow; at the ſame 
time, proviſions were become extremely ſcarce, 

as the body of French cavalry which hovered in 

the neighbourhood, often interrupted the con- 

voys, or rendered their arrival difficult and un- 


Nav. 26. 


certain. Diſeaſes began to ſpread among the 
ſoldiers, eſpecially among the. Italians and Spa- 
niards, unaccuſtomed to ſuch inclement weather; 
great numbers were diſabled from ſerving, and 
many died. At length, ſuch breaches were made 

| | - 
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as ſeemed practicable, and the Emperor refolved Bo ox XI. 
to hazard a general aſſault, in ſpite of all tige 


remonſtrances of his generals concerning the im- 
prudence of attacking a numerous garriſan, con- 
ducted and animated by the moſt gallant of the 
French nobility, with an army weakened by 
diſeaſes, and diſheartned with ill ſucceſs, The 
Duke of Guiſe, ſuſpecting his intentions, from 


the extraordinary hurry which he obſerved in 


the enemy's camp, ordered all his troops to their 
reſpective poſts. They appeared immediately 
on the wall, and behind the breaches, with 
ſuch a determined countenance, ſo eager for 
the combat, and ſo well prepared to give the 
aſſailants a warm reception, that the Imperi- 
aliſts, inſtead of advancing to the charge, when 
the word of command was given, ſtood moti- 
onleſs, in a timid dejected ſilence. The Em 
peror, perceiving that he could not truſt troops 
whoſe ſpirits were ſo much broken, retired a- 


bruptly to his quarter 8, complaining that he was 


now deſerted by his ſoldiers, who deſerved no 
longer the name of men *. 


DzzPLy as this behaviour of his troops mo 


1552. 


rti- The Empe- 


ror changes 


fied and affected him, Charles would not hear of the method 
ahandoning the fiege, though he ſaw the neceſſi- ta 


ty of changing the method of attack. He ſuſ- 
pended the fury of his batteries, and propoſed 
to proceed by the more ſecure but tedious me- 
thod of ſapping. But as it ſtill continued to rain 
or to ſnow almoſt inceſſantly, ſuch as were em- 
ployed in this ſervice endured incredible hard- 
ſhips ; and the duke of Guiſe, whoſe induſtry 
was not inferior to his valour, diſcovering 
all their mines, counter-worked them, and 
prevented their effect. At laſt, Charles, 
finding it impoſſible to contend any longer 


* Thuan. 397. 
8 3 with 
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1552, 


Dec. 26. 
Obliged to 
raiſe the 
ſiege. 
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whom he could neither overpower by force, nor 
ſubdue by art, while at the ſame time a conta- 
gious diſtemper raged among his troops, and 
cut off daily great numbers of his officers as wel 
as ſoldiers, yielded to the ſollicitations of his 
generals, who conjured him to fave the remains 
of his army by a timely retreat; © Fortune,” 
ſays he, I now perceive, reſembles other fe- 
males, and chuſes to confer her favours on young 
men, while ſhe forſakes thoſe who are advanced 
in years,” 


. Upox this, he gave orders immediately to 
raiſe the ſiege, and ſubmitted to the diſgrace of 
abandoning the enterprize, after having conti- 
nued fifty-ſix days before the town, during 
which time he had loft upwards of thirty thou- 
ſand men, who died of diſeaſes, or were killed 
by the enemy. The duke of Guile, as ſoon as 
he perceived the intention of the Imperialiſts, 
took meaſures to prevent their retiring unmoleſ- 
ted, and ſent out ſeveral bodies, both of cavalry 
and infantry, to infeſt their rear, to pick up 
ſtragglers, and to ſieze every opportunity of at- 
tacking them with advantage. Such was the 
confuſion with which they made their retreat, 
that the French might have annoyed them in the 


Ruin of the Moſt crue] manner. But when they ſallied out, a 


Imperial 


army, aud 


ſpectacle preſented itſelf to their view, which 


humanity of extinguiſhed at once all hoſtile rage, and mel- 
the French. ted them into tenderneſs and compaſſion. The 


Imperial camp was filled with the ſick and woun- 
ded, with the dead and the dying. In all the 


different roads by which the army retired, num- 


bers, were found, who having made an effort be- 
yond their ſtrength to eſcape, were left, when 
they could go no farther, to periſh without aſſiſ- 
tance. This they ireceived from their e- 


nemies, and were ndebted to them for a 
the 
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the kind offices. which their friends had not Book XI. 


the power to perform. The duke of Guiſe im- 
mediately ordered proper refreſhments for ſuch 
as were dying of hunger; he appointed ſurgeons 
to attend the ſick and wounded; he removed 
ſuch as could bear it into the adjacent villages ; 
and thoſe who would have ſuffered by being car- 
ried ſo far, he admitted into the hoſpitals which 
he had fitted up in the city for his own ſoldiers, 
As ſoon as they recovered, he ſent them home, 
under an eſcort of ſoldiers, and with money to 
bear their charges. By theſe acts of humanity, 
which were uncommon in that age, when war 
was carried on with greater rancour and ferocity 
than at preſent, the duke of Guiſe compleated 
the fame which he had acquired by his gallant 
and ſucceſsful defence of Metz, and engaged 
thoſe whom he had vanquiſhed to vie with his 
own countrymen in extolling his name #, 


— mnd 4 
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To theſe calamities in Germany, were added B24gtustion 


ſuch unfortunate events in Italy, as rendered this f che 


ror 8 


the moſt diſaſtrous year in the Emperor's life. airs in 
During his reſidence at Villach, Charles had lh. 


applied to Coſmo de Medici for the loan of two 
hundred thouſand crowns. But his credit, at 
that time, was ſo low, that, in order to obtain 
this inconſiderable ſum, he was obliged to put 
him in poſſeſſion of the principality of Piombino, 
and, by giving up that, he loſt the footing which 
he had hitherto maintained in Tuſcany, and en- 
abled Coſmo to aflume, for the future, the tone 
and deportment of a Prince altogether ivde- 
pendant. Much about the time that his indi- 
gence conſtrained him to part with this valuable 


v. Sled; 375. Thuan. lib. xi. 389, &c, Pere Daniel, 


Hiſt. de France, tom. iii, 392. Pere Daniel's account of 
this ſiege is taken from the journal of the Sieur de Salignac, 


who was preſent. Natal. Comit. Hiſtor. 129. 
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Book XI. territory, he loſt Siena, which was of ſtill great- 


1552, 


The revolt 


of Siena. 


The Sinefe 


court the 


er- conſequence; * the ill conduct of Don 
Diego de Mendoza“ 


Stu NA, like moſt of the great cities in Italy, 
had long enjoyed a republican government, un- 
der the protection of the Empire; but being 
torn in pieces by the diſſentions between the 
nobles and the people, which divided all the 
commonwealths, the faction of the people, which 
gained the afoendant; beſought the Emperor to 
become the guardian of the adminiſtration 
which they had - eſtabliſhed, and admitted into 
their 00 a ſmall body of Spaniſh ſoldiers, 
whom he had ſent to countenance the execution 
of the laws, and to preſerve tranquillity among 


them. The direction of theſe troops was given 
to Mendoza, at that time ambaſſador for the 
Emperor at- Rome, who perſuaded the credu- 


lous multitude, that it was neceſſary, for their 
fecurity againſt any future attempt of the no- 
bles, to allow him to build a citadel in Siena; 
and as he flattered himſelf that by means of this 
fortreſs he-might render the Emperor maſter of 
the city, he puſhed-on the works with all poſſi- 
ble diſpatch. But he threw off the maſk too 
ſoon. Before the fortifications were compleated, 
he began to indulge his natural haughtineſs and 
ſeverity of temper, and to treat the citizens 
with great inſolence. At the ſame time, the ſol- 
diers in garriſon being paid as irregularly as the 
Emperor's troops uſually were, lived almoſt at 
diſcretion upon the inhabitants, and were guilty 
of many acts of licence and oppreſſion. 


THESE injuries calcd the Sieneſe to 2 


afſtance of ſenſe of their danger. As they faw the neceſ- 


France, 


ſity of exerting themſelves, while the unfiniſhed 
* Thuan, lib. xi. 376. 


fortifications 


FORE aan Nel 
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fortifications of the citadel left them any hopes Boon XI. 


of ſucceſs, they applied to the French Aal 
dor at Rome, who readily promiſed them his 
maſter's protection and aſſiſtance. At the ſame 
time, forgetting their domeſtic animoſities when 
ſuch a mortal blow was aimed at the liberty and 
exiſtence of the republick, they ſent agents to 
the exiled nobles, and invited them to concur 
with them in ſaving their country from the ſer- 
vitude with which it was threatened. As there 
was not a moment to loſe, meaſures were con- 
certed ſpeedily, but with great prudence; and 
were executed with equal vigour. The ci- 
tizens roſe ſuddenly in arms; the exiles flocked 
into the town from different parts with all their 
partizans, and what troops they could draw to- 
gether; and feveral bodies of mercenaries in 
the pay of France appeared to ſupport them. 
The Spaniards, tho' ſurprized, and much infe- 
rior in number, defended themſelves with great 
courage ; but ſeeing no proſpect of relief, and 
having no hopes of maintaining their ſtation long 
in a half-finiſhed fortreſs, they ſoon gave it up. 
The Sieneſe, with the utmoſt alacrity, levelled 
it with the ground, that no monument might 
remain of that odious ſtructure, which had been 
raiſed in order to enflave them. At the fame 
time renouncing all connection with the Em 
ror, they ſent ambaſſadors to the King of France 
as the reſtorer of their liberty, and to intreat 
that he would ſecure to them the perpetual en- 


joyment of that bleſſing by continuing his pro- 


tection to their republick. 


To theſe misfortunes, one ſtil] more fatal had 
almoſt ſucceeded. The ſevere adminiſtration 


— 
1552. 


Deſcent of 
_ Turks 


n the king- 


— of 


+ Pecci Memorie de Siena, vol. iii. p. 2 30, 261. Thuan. Naples. 


375, 377, &c. Patuta. Hitt. Venet. 267. Mem. de Ri- 
bier, 424, &c. 
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baving filled that kingdom with murmuring and 
di ſaffection, the Prince of Salerno, the head of 
the malecontents, had fled to the court of 
France, where all who bore ill-will to the Em- 
peror or his miniſters, were ſure of finding pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance. That nobleman, in the 
uſual ſtile of exiles, boaſting much of his par- 
tizans, and of his great influence with them, 
prevailed on Henry to think of invading Na- 
ples, from expectation of being joined by all 
thoſe with whom the Prince of Salerno held cor- 
reſpondence, or who were diſſatisfied with To- 
ledo's government. But though the firſt hint 
of this enterprize was ſuggeſted by the Prince 
of Salerno, Henry did not chuſe that its ſuc- 
ceſs ſhould entirely depend upon his being able 
to fulfil the promiſes which he had made. He 
applied for aid to Solyman, whom he courted, 
after his father's example, as his moſt vigorous 
auxiliary againſt the Emperor, and follicited 
him to ſecond his operations by ſending a pow- 
erful fleet into the Mediterranean, It was not 
difficult to obtain what he requeſted of the Sul- 
tan, who, at this time, was highly incenſed 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, on account of 
their proceedings in Hungary. He ordered an 
hundred and fifty ſhips to be equipped, that they 
might fail towards the coaſt of Naples, at whate- 
ver time Henry ſhould name, and might co- 
operate with the French troops 1n their attempts 
upon that kingdom. The command of this fleet 
was given to the corſair Dragut, an officer train- 
ed up under Barbaroſſa, and ſcarce inferior to 
his maſter in courage, in talents, or in good for- 
tune. He appeared on the coaſt of Calabria at 
the time which had been agreed on, landed at ſe- 
veral places, plundered and burnt ſeveral villa- 

es; and at laſt caſting anchor in the bay of 


Naples, filled that city with conſternation. But 
as 


4 
*. 
'S 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
as the French fleet, detained by ſome accident, Book XL 
— 


which the contemporary hiſtorians have not ex- 
plained, did not join the Turks according to 
concert, they, after waiting twenty days, with- 
out hearing any thing of it, ſet ſail for Conſtan- 
tinople, and thus delivered the viceroy of Na- 


ples from the terror of an invaſion, which he 


was in no condition to have reſiſted “. 


As the French had never given ſo ſevere a 


check to the Emperor in any former campaign, 0 
affected 
with the 
ſtate of his 


they expreſſed immoderate joy at the ſucceſs of 
their arms. Charles himſelf, accuſtomed to a 
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The Empe- 
r ſenſibily 


long ſeries of proſperity, felt the blow moſt ſen- fair.. 


ſibly, and retired from Metz into the Low- 
Countries, much dejected with the cruel reverſe 
of fortune which affected him in his declining 
age, when the violence of the gout had increa- 
ſed to ſuch a pitch, as entirely broke the vigour 
of his conſtitution, and rendered him peeviſh, 
difficult of acceſs, and often incapable of apply- 
ing to buſineſs. But whenever he enjoyed any 
interval of eaſe, all his thoughts were bent upon 
revenge; and he deliberated, with the utmoſt 
ſollicitude, concerning the moſt proper means 
of annoying France, and of effacing the ſtain 


which had obſcured the reputation and glory of 


his arms. All the ſchemes concerning Germany, 
which had engroſſed him ſo long, being diſcon- 
certed by the peace of Paſſau, the affairs of the 
Empire became only ſecondary objects of at- 
tention ; and enmity to France was the predo- 
minant paſſion which chiefly occupied his mind. 


Tk turbulent ambition of Albert of Bran- The violent 


denburgh excited violent commotions, Which 


proceedings 
of Albert of 


: burgh. 


diſturbed the Empire during this year. That bug. 


Prince's troops having ſhared in the calamities 


* Thuan, 375, 380. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 403. Gianene. 
of 
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of the fiege of Metz, were greatly reduced in 
number. But the Emperor, prompted by gra- 
titude for his diſtinguiſhed ſervices on that oc- 
eaſion, or perhaps with a ſecret view of fomen- 
ting divifions among the Princes of the Empire, 
having paid up all the money due to him, he 
was enabled, by that ſum, to hire ſo many of 
the ſoldiers, diſmiſſed from the Imperial 
army, that he was ſoon at the head of a body 


of men as numerous as ever. The biſhops 


Fe is con- 
demned by 
the 1mperi- 
21 Chamber, 


of Bamberg and Wurtzburg having ſollicited the 
Imperial chamber to annul, by its authority, the 
iniquitous conditions which Albert had com- 
pelled them to ſign, that court unanimouſly 
finding all their engagements with him to be void 
in their own nature, becauſe they had been ex- 
torted by force; enjoined Albert to renounce all 
claim to the performance of them; and exhor- 
ted all the Princes of the Empire, if he ſhould 
perſiſt in fuch an unjuſt demand, ta take arms 
againſt him, as a diſturber of the publick tran- 
quiliity. To this decifion, Albert oppoſed the 
confirmation of his tranſactions with the two 
prelates, which the Emperor had granted him 
as the reward of his having joined the Imperial 
army at Metz; and in order to intimidate his 
antagoniſts, and to convince them of his reſolu- 
tion not to relinquiſh his pretenſions, he put his 
troops in motion, that he might ſecure the ter- 
ritory in queſtion. Various endeavours were 
employed, and many expedients propoſed, in 
order to prevent the kindling a new war in Ger- 
many. But the ſame warmth of temper which 
rendered Albert turbulent and enterprizing, in- 
fpiring him with the moſt ſanguine hopes of 
ſbecels, even in his wildeſt undertakings, he diſ- 
dainfully rejected all reaſonable overtures of 
accommodation. 12 7 5 8 


Urcx this, the Imperial chamber iſſued its 
decree againſt him, and required the Elector of 
Saxony, 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 
ith { 1 - B XI. 
Saxony, together with ſeveral other Princes men- Boox 


tioned by name, to take arms in order to carry 
it into execution. Maurice and thoſe aſſociated 
with him were not unwilling to undertake this 
ſervice, They were extremely ſollicitous to 
maintain publick order, by ſupporting the au - 
thority of the Imperial chamber, and ſaw the 
neceſhty of giving a timely check to the uſurpa- 
tions of an ambitious Prince who had no princi- 
ple of action but regard to his own intereſt, and 
no motive to direct him but the impulſe of un- 
governable paſſions. They had good reaſon to 
ſuſpect that the Emperor encouraged Albert in 
his extravagant and irregular proceedings, and 
ſecretly afforded him aſſiſtance, that, by raiſing 
him up to rival Maurice in power, he might, in 
any future broil, make uſe of his aſſiſtance to 
counterbalance and controul the authority which 
the other had acquired in the Empire . 
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Taxss conſiderations united the moſt power- April 2. 


fulPrinces in Germany in a league againſt Albert, 
of which Maurice was declared generaliſſimo. 
This formidable confederacy, however, wrought 


A confedra- 


cy formed 

againſt him, 
of which 
Maurice 


no change in Albert's ſentiments; but as he was head. 


knew that he could not reſiſt ſo many Princes, 
if he ſhould allow them time to aſſemble their 
forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, to de- 
prive them of all the advantage which they 
might derive from their united power and num- 
bers; and, for that reaſon, marched directly a- 
gainft Maurice, the enemy whom he dreaded 
moſt. It was happy for the allies, that the con- 


duct of their affairs was committed to a Prince 


of ſuch abilities. He, by his authority and ex- 
ample, had inſpired them with vigour, and hav- 
Ing carried on their preparations with a degree 
of rapidity, of which confederate bodies are 


_* Sleid. 585. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 442. Arnoldi. vita Mau- 
rig. ap. Menken. ii. 1242. 5 
ſeldom 
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Boox XI, ſeldom capable, he was in condition to face 
—— Albert before he could make any conſiderable 


1553. progreſs. 

He attacks Turi armies, which were nearly equal in 
number, each conſiſting of twenty-four thou- 
fand men, met at Sieverhauſen in the dutchy of 
Lunenburgh; and the violent animoſity againſt 
each other, which poſſeſſed the two leaders, did 
not ſuffer them to continue long inactive. The 
July 9. troops, inflamed with the ſame hoſtile rage, 
marched fiercely to the combat ; they fought 
with the greateſt obſtinacy; and as both gene- 
rals were capable of availing thernſelves of eve- 
ry favourable occurrence, the battle remained 
long doubtful, each gaining ground upon the 
other alternately. At laſt victory declared for 
al Maurice, who was ſuperior in cavalry, and Al- 
bert's army fled in confuſion, leaving four thou- 
ſand dead in the field, and their camp, baggage 
and artillery, in the hands of the conquerors. 
The allies bought their victory dear, their beſt 
troops ſuffered greatly, two ſons of the Duke 
of Brunſwick, a Duke of Lunenburgh, and 
many other perſons of diſtinction, were among 
But is killed the number of the ſlain * But all theſe were 
in the battle. ſoon forgotten, for Maurice himſelf, as he led 
| up to a ſecond charge a body of horſe which 
had been broken, received a wound with a piſtol 
bullet in the belly, of which he died two days 
after the battle, in the thirty-ſecond year of his 
age, and in the ſixth after his attaining the elec- 

toral dignity. 


* Hiſtoria pugnæ infelicis inter Maurit. & Albert. Thom. 
Wintzero auctore apud Scard. ii. 5 59. Sleid. 583. Rufſ- 
celli epiſtres aux Princes 154. Arnoldi vita Maurit. 1245. 
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Or all the perſonages who have appeared in Boox XI. 


the hiſtory of this active age, when great oc- 


currences, and ſudden revolutions, called forth gn, 
extraordinary talents to view, and afforded ter. 


them full opportunity to diſplay themſelves, 
Maurice may juſtly be conſidered as the moſt 
remarkable. If his exorbitant ambition, his 
profound diſſimulation, and his unwarrantable 
uſurpation of his kinſman's honours and domi- 
nions exclude him from being praiſed as a virtu- 
ous man; his prudence in concerting his mea- 
ſures, his vigour in executing them, and the 
uniform ſucceſs with which they were attended, 
entitle him to the appellation of a great Prince. 
At an age, when impetuoſity of ſpirit common- 
ly predominates over political wiſdom, when 
the higheſt efforts even of a genius of the firſt 
order 1s to fix on a bold ſcheme, and to exe- 
cute it with promptitude and courage, he form- 
ed and conducted an intricate plan of policy, 
which deceived the moſt artful Monarch in Eu- 
rope. At the very juncture when the Emperor 
had attained almoſt unlimited deſpotiſm, Mau- 
rice, with power ſeemingly inadequate to ſuch 
an undertaking, compelled him to relinquiſh all 
his uſurpations, and eſtabliſhed, not only the re- 
ligious, but civil, liberties of Germany on ſuch 
foundations, as have hitherto remained unſhaken, 
Although at one period of his life, his conduct 
excited the jealouſy of the Proteſtants, and at ano- 
ther drew on him the reſentment of the Roman 
Cotholicks, ſuch was his maſterly addreſs, that 
he was the only Prince of the age, who in any 
degree poſſeſſed the confidence of both, and 
whom both lamented as the moſt able as well as 
faithful guardian of the conſtitution and laws of 
his country. 


THE 


1552. 


charac- 
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Loon TR conſternation which Maurice's death oc- 
1553. caſioned among his troops, prevented them from 
making the proper improvement of the victory 
Albert ct» which they had gained. Albert, whoſe active 
war, courage, and profuſe hberality, rendered him the 
darling of ſuch military adventurers as were lit- 
tle ſollicitous about the juſtice of his catiſe, ſoon 
re-aſſembled his broken forces, and made freſh 
levies, with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was quickly at 
the head of fifteen thouſand men, and renewed 
his depredations with additional fury. But 
Henry of Brunſwick, having taken the command 
of the allied troops, defeated him in a ſecond 
Sept. 12. battle, ſcarce lets bloody than the former. E- 
ven then his courage did not fink, nor were his 
reſources exhauſted. He made ſeveral efforts, 
and ſome of them very vigorous, to retrieve his 
affairs : but, being laid under the ban of the Em- 
pire by the Imperial chamber; being driven by 
degrees out of all his hereditary territories, as 
well as thoſe which he had uſurped ; being for- 
ſaken by many of his officers, and overpowered 
He is driven by the number of his enemies, he fled for refuge 
— into France. After having been, for a conſide 
rable time, the terror and ſcourge of Germany, 
he lingered out a few years in an indigent and 
dependant ſtate of exile, the miſeries of which 
his reſtleſs and arrogant ſpirit endured with the 
Jan. 12. Moſt indignant impatience, Upon his death 
1557. without iſſue, his territories, which had been 
ſeized by the Princes who took arms againſt him, 
were reſtored, by a decree of the Emperor, to 


his collateral heirs of the houſe of Branden- 
burgh *. | | 


Manrices MAURICE, having left only one daughter, 
brother Au- who was afterwards married to William, Prince 


uſtus ſuc- 
Seeds bim in Of Orange, by whom ſhe had a ſon, who 
the electoral 


dignity, leid. 592. 594. 599. Struv. Corp. hiſt. Germ. 1075. 
bore 


| EMPEROR) CHARLES! v. 
bore his grandfather's name, and inherited the Boox XI. 


eat talents for which he was conſpicuous, a 
violent diſpnte aroſe concerning the ſucceſſion 


to his honours and territories, John Frederick, 
the degraded; Elector, claimed the electoral 
dignity, and that part of his patrimonial 
eſtate, of which he had been violently ſtripped 
after the Smalkaldic war. Auguſtus, Maurice's 
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only brother, pleaded his right not only to the 
hereditary poſſeſſions of their family, but to 
the electoral dignity and to the territories which 
Maurice had acquired. As Auguſtus was a 


Prince of conſiderable abilities, as well as of 
great candour and gentleneſs of manners, the 


States of Saxony, forgetting the merits and 


ſufferings of their former maſter, declared 
warmly in his favour. His pretenſions were 


powerfully ſupported by the King of Denmark 
whoſe daughter he had married, and zealouſſy 
eſpouſed by the King of the Romans out of 


regard to Maurice's memory. The degraded 
Elector, though ſecretly favoured by his anci- 
ent enemy the Emperor, was at laſt obliged to 
relinquiſh his claim, upon obtaining a ſmall 
addition to the territories which had been allot- 
ted to him, together with a ſtipulation, ſecu- 
ring to his family the eventual ſucceſſion, upon 
a failure of male heirs in the Albertine line. That 
unfortunate but magnanimous Prince died next 


year, ſoon after ratifying this treaty of agree- 
ment; and the electoral dignity is ſtill poſſeſſed 


by the deſcendants of Auguſtus f. 


Durinc theſe tranſactions in Germany, war 
was carried on in the Low-Countries with con- 
ſiderable vigour, The Emperor, impatient to 
efface the ſtain which his ignominious repulſe at 
Merz left upon his military reputation, had an 


+ Sleid. 587. Thuan, 409. Strur. Corp. hiſt. Germ. 
en ML ＋ army 


Hoſtilities in 
the LowWẽ - 
Cuntries. | 
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Book RI army early in the field, and laid ſiege to Te- 


1553. anee that Francs: uſed to call it one of the i 


June 21, 


The 


rouane, Though the town was of ſuch import- 


pilloys on which a King of France might ſlee 
with ſecurity: the fortifications were in Sora: 
Henry, truſting to what had happened at Metz, 
thought nothing more was neceſſary to render all 
the efforts of - enemy. abortive, than to rein- 
force the garriſon wich a conſiderable number 
of the young nobility. But d'Eſſe, a veteran 
officer. who: commanded them, being killed, 
and the Imperialiſts paſhing the ſiege with great 
— and perſeverance, the place was taken 
by aſſault: That it might not fall again into the 
hands of the French, Charles ordered not only 
the- fortifications: but the town to be raſed, and 
the inhabitants to be diſperſed in the adjacent 
cities. Elated with this ſucceſs, the Imperialiſts 
immediately inveſted: Heſdin, which; though 
defended = great bravery, was likewiſe ta- 
ken by aſſault, and ſuch of the I as eſca- 
ped the ſword were matle priſoners. The Em- 
pero entruſted the conduct of this ſiege to 


Emanuel Philibert of Savoy Prince of Pied mont, 


who, on that occaſion, gave the firſt diſplay of 
his great talents for military command, which 
ſoon entitled him to be ranked among the firſt 


genefuls of that age, and- facilitated his re-eſta- 
bliſnment in his hereditary dominions, the grea- 


ter part of which having been over-run by Francis 
in his-expeditions into Italy, were ſtill occupied 
by Henry *. 


Tux loſs: of theſe towns, together with ſo 


of theImpbs many perſons of diſtinction, either killed or 


Tialiftsz-0if 
quiets the 


taken by the enemy, was no inconſiderable cala- 


French King. mity to France, and Henry felt it very ſenſibly ; 


* Thuan, 411. Harzi Annales Brabant, 669. 


but - 
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but he was ſtill more mortified at the Emperor's'Boox-XL 


having aſſumed ms wonted- ſuperiority in the 
field fo ſoon after the blow at Metz, wh 
French had repreſented as fatal to his power. He 
was aſhamed, too, of his own remiſſneſs and ex- 
ceſſive ſecurity at the opening of the campaign; 
and, in order to repair that error, he aſſembled 
a numerous army, and led it into the Low- 
Countries. N ER 


ich. the 


RovzeD at the approach of ſuch a formidable 


| enemy, Charles left Bruſſels, where he had been 
| ſhut up ſo cloſely during ſeven months, that it 
came to be believed in many parts of Europe 
| that he was dead; and though he was ſo much 
| debilitated by the gout that he could ſcarce 
bear the motion of a litter, he haſtened to join 
his army. The eyes of all Europe were turned 
with expectation towards theſe mighty and exaſ- 
| perated rivals, between whom a deciſive battle 


was now thought unavoidable. But Charles 
having prudently deelined to hazard a general 


| engagement, and the violence of the autumnal 
rains rendering it impoſſible for the French to 
undertake any ſiege, they retired without ha- 


ving performed any thing ſuitable to the great 
preparations which they had made *. 
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Tur Imperial arms did not make the ſame ——4 
progreſs in Italy. The narrowneſs of the Em- ſucceſfal in 
peror's finances ſeldom allowed him to act with La. 


vigour in two different places at the ſame time; 
and having exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in or- 
der to make a great effort in the Low - Countries, 
his operations on tlie other ſide of the Alps 
were proportionally feeble; The viceroy- of 


* Harzus 672. Thuan. 414. 
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Boox XI. Naples, in conjunction with Coſmo di Medici, 


who was greatly alarmed at the introduction of 
French troops into Siena, endeavoured to be- 
come. maſter of that city. But inſtead of redy- 
cing the Sieneſe, the Imperialiſts were obliged 
to retire abruptly in order to defend their own 
country, upon the appearance of the Turkiſh 
fleet, which threatned the coaſt of Naples; and 


the French not only eſtabliſhed themſelves more 


firmly in Tuſcany, but, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Turks, conquered a great part of the iſland of 
Corfica, ſubject, at that time, to the Genoeſe *, 


Taz affairs of the houſe of Auſtria declined 
no leſs in Hungary during the courſe of this 
year. As the troops which Ferdinand kept in 
Tranſylvania received their pay very irregular- 
ly, they lived almoſt at diſcretion upon the in- 
habitants; and their inſolence and rapaciouſneſs 
greatly diſguſted all ranks of men, and aliena- 
ted them from their new ſovereign, who, inſtead 
of protecting, plundered his ſubjects. Their in- 
dignation at this, added to their deſire of re- 
venging Martinuzzi's death, wrought ſo much 
upon a turbulent nobility, impatient of injury, 
and upon a fierce people, prone tochange, that 
they were ripe for a revolt. At that very junc- 
ture, their late Queen Iſabella, together with 


her ſon, appeared in Tranſylvania. Her ambi- 


tious mind could not bear the ſolitude and inac- 
tivity of a private life, and repenting quickly of 


the ceſſion which ſhe had made of the crown, in 
the year one thouſand five hundred and fifty- 
one, ſhe left the place of her retreat, hoping that 
the diſſatisfaction of the Hungarians with the 
Auſtrjan government, would prompt them to re- 
cognize once more her ſon's right to the crown. 


KF 
«4 


* Thuan. 417. 


Some 
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by Solyman's order, eſpouſed his cauſe in op- 1333. 
poſition to Ferdinand; the Spaniſh and German 

ſoldiers, inſtead of advancing againſt the ene- 

my, mutinied for want of pay, declaring that 

they would march back to Vienna; ſo that 
Caſtaldo, their general, was obliged to abandon _ 
Tranſylvania to Iſabella and the Turks, and to Ferdinand 
place himſelf at the head of the mutiniers, that —_—_ 
by his authority he might reſtrain them from Tranylva- 


plundering the Auſtrian territories, through ** 


which they paſſed f. 
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Some noblemen of great eminence declared im- Book XI 
mediately in his favonr. The Baſhaw of Belgrade, Ya 


FeRDINAND's attention was turned ſo entire- golyman's 


ly towards the affairs of Germany, and his 
treaſures ſo much exhauſted by his late efforts 
in Hungary, that he made no attempt to reco- 
ver this valuable province, although a favoura- 
ble opportunity for that purpoſe preſented itſelf, 
as Solyman was then engaged in a war with 
Perſia, and involved beſides in domeſtick cala- 
mities which engroſſed and diſturbed his mind. 
Solyman, though diſtinguiſhed, by many ac- 
compliſhments, from the other Ottoman Prin- 


ces, had all the paſſions peculiar to that violent 


and haughty race. He was jealous of his autho- 
rity, ſudden and furious in his anger, and ſuſ- 
ceptible of all that rage of love, which reigns 
in the Eaſt, and often produces the willdeſt and 


moſt tragical effects. His favourite miſtreſs 


was a Circaſſian ſlave, of exquiſite beauty, who 
bore him a ſon called Muſtapha, whom, both on 
account of his birth- right and merit, he deſtined 
to be the heir of his crown. Roxalana, a Ruſ- 
ſian captive, ſoon ſupplanted the Circaſſian, and 
gained the Sultan's heart. Having the addreſs to 
retain the conqueſt which ſhe had made, ſhe kept 
poſſeſſion of his love without any rival for many 


+ THuan. 430. 
T3 years, 


domeſticlæ 
diſtreſſes. 


The tragical 
hiſtory of his 
Son Muſta- 


Pha. 
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(Boox.XI. during which ſhe brought him ſeveral ſons. and 


- 


1333 · 


ſelf from that holy deed, for all the merit of 


one daughter. All the happineſs, however, which 
ſhe derived from the unbounded ſway that ſhe 
had acquired over a monarch, whom one half o 


the worlt-revered or dreaded, was embittered 


-by perpetual reflections on, Muſtapha's acceſſion 
to the throne, and the certain death of her ſons, 
ho ſhe foreſaw would be immediately ſacrificed, 
according, to the barbarous jealouſy of Turkiſh 
policy, to the ſafety of the new Emperor. By 
dwelling continually on this melancholy ide, 


(ſhe came gradually to view Muſtapha as the 


enemy of her children, and to hate him with 
more than a ſtep-mother's ill-will. This 
-promptett her to-wiſh his deſtruction, in order to 
ſecure for one of her own ſons the throne which 
was deſtined for him. Nor did ſhe. want either 
ambition to attempt ſuch a high eaterprize, or 


the arts requiſite for carrying it into execution 
Having prevailed on the Sultan to give her only 


daughter in marriage to, Ruſtan the Grand Vi- 


ſier, ſhe diſcloſed, her ſcheme to that crafty mi- 
miſter, who, perceiving that it was his own inte- 
reſt to co-gperate-with her, readily promiſed his 
_ aſſiſtance , towards.aggrandizing that branch of 


the royal line, to which he was naw ſo nearly 


alled. 


As ſoon as. Roxalana had concerted her mea- 


ſures with this able confident, ſhe began to af. 


fect a wonderful zeal: for the Mahometan religi- 
on, to Which Soly man was ſuperſtitioufly at- 


tached, and propoſed to found and endow a roy- 


al Moſque, a work of great expence, but deem- 
ed by the Turks meritorious in the higheſt de- 


gree. The Mufti whom ſhe conſulted approved 
much of her pious intention; but, having been 


ained and inſtructed by Ruſtan, told her that 
e being a ſlave could derive no benefit her- 


if 
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ie would acerue to Solyman, the maſter whoſe Book Kl. 


ſhe. was. Upon this ſhe ſeemed to be 
— with ſorrow, and to fink into the 
deepeſt melancholy, as if ſhe had been diſguſted 
with life and all its enjoyments. Solyman,-who 
was abſent with the army, being informed of 
this dejection of mind, and of the cauſe from 
which it proceeded, diſcovered all the ſollici- 
tude of a lover to remove it, and by a writing 
under his hand declared her a free woman. Rox- 
alana having gained this-point, proceeded to 
build the Moſque, and — Mee her uſual 
chearfulneſs and gaiety of ſpirit. But when So- 
lyman, on his return to Conſtantinople, ſent an 
eunuch, according to the cuſtom of the ſeraglio, 
to bring her to-partake of his bed, ſhe, Koen os 
ly with deep regret, but in the moſt p 
ry manner, declined to to follow the eunuch, 
declaring that what had been an henour to her 
while a ſlave, became a erime, as ſhe was now a 
free woman, and that ſhe would not involve ei- 
ther the Sultan or herſelf in the guilt that muſt 
be contrat᷑ted by ſuch an open violation of the 
law of their prophet. Solyman, whoſe paſſion 
this difficulty, as well as the affected — 
which gave et to it, heightened and infla 
-had recourſe immediately to the Mufti for his 
direction. He replied, agreeably to the Koran, 
that Roxalana's ſcruples were well founded, but 
added, artfully, in words which Ruſtan had 
taught him to uſe, that it was in the Sultan's 
Power to remove theſe difficulties, by eſpouſi 
her as his lawful wife. The amorous Bonne 
cloſed eagerly with the propoſal, and ſolemnly 
married her according to the form of the Maho - 


metan ritual; though, by doing ſo, he diſregarded 
A maxim of policy which the pride of the Otto- 
man blood. had taught all the Sultans ſince Ba- 


jazet I. to | conſider as -inviolable. From 
his time, nene of the Turkiſh monarchs 


bad married, becauſe, when he was van- 
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Boox XE quiſhed and taken priſoner by Tamerlane, 


his wife had been abuſed with barbarous inſo. 
lence by the Tartars. That no fimilar calamity 
might ſubject the Ottoman family to the like 
diſgrace, the Sultans admitted none to their bed 
but ſlaves, whole diſhonour could not bring ay 
ſuch ſtain upon their e 


\ Bow the more uncommon [the ſtep was, the 
more it convinced Roxalana of the unbounded 
influence which ſhe had acquired over the Sul- 
tan's heart; and emboldened her. to proſecute, 
with greater, hope of ſucceſs, the ſcheme that 
ſhe had formed in order to deſtroy Muſtapha. 
This young Prince having been intruſted by his 
father, according to the practice of the Sultans 
in that age, with the government of ſeveral dif- 
ferent provinces, was at that time inveſted with 
the adminiſtration in Diarbequir, the ancient Me- 
ſopotamia, which Soly man had wreſted from the 
Perſians, and added to his empire. In all theſe 
different commands, Muſtapha had conducted 
himſelf with ſuch cautious. prudence as could 
giveno offence to his father, though, at the ſame 
.time, he governed with fo much moderation as 
well as juſtice, and diſplayed ſuch valour and 


generoſity as rendered him equally the favou- 


rite of the prope and the drying of the ſobltery. 


THERE was noroom to lay any folly or vice 
to his charge, that could impair the high opini- 
on which his father entertained of him. Roxa- 
lana's malevolence was more refined; ſhe turned 
his virtues againſt him, and made uſe of theſe as 

engines for his deſtruction. She often mention- 
ed, in Solyman's preſence, the ſplendid quali- 


ties of his ſon; ſhe celebrated his courage, his | 


liberality, his popular arts, with malicious and 
exaggerated  praile. As ſoon as ſhe perceiv- 
ed that the ſtan heard theſe encomi- 

. ums, 
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ums, which were often repeated, with Boox XI. 


uneaſineſs; that ſuſpicion of his ſon began to 
mingle itſelf with his former eſteem of him; 
and that by degrees he came to view him with 
jealouſy and fear, ſhe introduced, as by acci- 
dent, ſome diſcourſe concerning the rebellion of 
his father Selim againſt Bajazet his grandfather ; 
ſhe took notice of the hravery of the vateran 
troops under Muſtapha's command, and of the 
neighbourhood of Diarbequir to the territories of 
the Perſian Sophi, Solyman's mortal enemy. 
By theſe arts, whatever-remained of paternal 
tenderneſs was entirely extingniſhed, and ſuch 
paſſions were kindled in his breaſt, as gave all 
Roxalana's malignant ſuggeſtions the colour not 
only of probability but truth. A deep-rooted 
hatred ſucceeded, now, to his ſuſpicions and 
fear of Muſtapha. He appointed ſpies to ob- 
ſerve and report all his words and actions; he 


watched and ſtood on his guard againſt him as 


his moſt dangerous enemy. 


Havoc thus alienated the Sultan's heart 
from Muſtapha, Roxalana ventured upon ano- 
ther ſtep, and entreated Solyman to allow her 
own ſons the liberty of appearing at court, hop- 
1ng that, by gaining accels to their father, they 
might, by their good qualities and dutiful de- 
portment, inſinuate themſelves into that place in 
his affections, Which Muſtapha had formerly 
held; and, though what ſhe demanded was 
contrary to the practice of the Ottoman family 
in that age, the uxorious monarch granted 
her requeſt. To all theſe female intrigues 
Ruſtan added an artifice ſtill more ſubtle, 


which compleated the Sultan's deluſion, 


and heightened his jealouſy and fear. He 
wrote to the Baſhaws of the provinces adja- 
cent to Diarbequir, inſtructing them to ſend 
him regular intelligence of Muſtapha's pro- 

ceedings 
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Boqx XI. ceedings in his government, and to each of them 


' 


— 


he gave a private hint, flowing, in appearance, 


553. from his zeal for their intereſt, that nothing would 


be more acceptable to the Sultan, than to receive 
favourable. accounts. of a ſon, whom he deſtined 
to ſuſtain. the glory of the Ottoman name. The 
Baſhaws, ignorant of his fraudulent intention, 
and eager to pay court to their ſovereign at ſuch 
an eaſy price, filled their letters with ſtudied but 
fatal panegyricks of Muſtapha, repreſenting him 
as a Prince worthy to ſucceed ſuch an illuſtrious 
father, and as endowed with talents which might 
enable him to emulate, perhaps to equal his fame. 
Theſe letters were induſtriouſly ſhewn to Soly- 
man, at the ſeaſons when it was known: that they 
would make the deepeſt impreſſion. Every ex- 
preſſion in recommendation of his ſon wounded 
him to the heart; he ſuſpected his principal of- 
ficers of being ready to favour the: moſt deſpe- 
rate attempts of a Prince whom they were ſo 
fond to praiſe; and fancying that he ſaw: them 
already aſſaulting his throne with rebellious arms, 
he determined, while it was yet in his power, 
to anticipate the blow, and to ſecure his own 
ſafety by his ſon's death. 


Fox this purpoſe, though under pretence of 
.renewing the war againſt Perſia, he ordered 
Ruſt an to march towards Diarbequir at the head 


of a numerous army, and to rid him of a ſon 


whoſe life he deemed inconſiſtent with his own 
Jafety. But that crafty miniſter did not chooſe 
to be loaded with the odium of having execu- 


ted this cruel order. As ſoon as he arrived in 


Syria he wrote to Solyman, that the danger 
was ſo imminent as called for his immediate 
. preſence ; that the camp was full of Muſtapha's 
emiſſaries; that many of the ſoldiers were cor- 
rupted; that the affections of all leaned to- 


wards him; that he diſcoyered a negociation 


which 
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which had been carried on with the Sophi of Boox XI. 


Perſia, in order to marry Muſtapha with one of 
his daugtters; that he already felt both his ta- 
lents and his authority to be inadequate to the 


exigencies of ſuch an arduous conjuncture, that 


the Sultan alone had ſagacity to diſcern what 
reſolution ſhould be taken in thoſe circumſtan- 
ces, and power to carry that reſolution into exe- 
cution. 


Tuts charge of courting the friendſhip of the 
Sophi, Roxalana and Ruſtan had reſerved as the 
laſt and moſt envenomed of all their calumnies. 
It operated with the violence which they expec- 
ted from Solyman's inveterate abhorrence of the 
Perſians, and threw him into the wildeſt tran- 
ſports of rage. He ſet out inſtantly for Syria, 
and haſtened thither with all the precipitation 
and impatience of fear and revenge. As ſoon as 
he joined his army near Aleppo, .and had con- 
certed meaſures with Ruſtan, he ſent a Chiaus or 
meſſenger of the court to his ſon, requiring him 
to repair immediately to his preſence. Muſtapha, 
tho' no ſtranger to his ſtep-mother's machinati- 
ons, or to Ruſtan's malice, or to his father's vio- 
lent temper, yet relying on his innocence, and 

hoping to diſcredit the accuſations of his ene- 
mies by the promptitude of his obedience, fol- 
lowed the meſſenger without delay to Aleppo. 
The moment he arrived in the camp, he was 1n- 
troduced into the Sultan's tent. As he entered 
it, he obſerved nothing. that could give him any 
alarm; no additional croud of attendants, no 


body of armed guards, but the ſame order and 


ſilence which always reign in the Sultan's apart- 
ments. In a few minutes, however, ſeveral 
mutes appeared, at the ſight of whom Muſta- 
pha, knowing what was his doom, cried with a 
lond voice, Lo, my death!” and attempted 

to 
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Boox XI. to fly. The mutes ruſhed forward to ſeize him, 
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he reſiſted and ſtruggled, demanding with the 


utmoſt earneſtneſs to ſee the Sultan; and de- 


ſpa r, together with the hope of finding protec- 


tion from the ſoldiers, if he could eſcape out of 
the tent, animated him with ſuch extraordinary 


ſtrength, that, for ſome time, he bafflled all the 
efforts of the executioners. Solyman was with- 


in hearing of his ſon's cries, as well as of the 
noiſe which the ſtruggle occaſioned. Impatient 
of this delay of his revenge, and ſtruck with 
terror at the thought of Muſtapha's eſcaping, 
he drew aſide the curtain which divided the tent, 


and thruſting in his head, darted a fierce look 


towards the mutes, and with wild and threaten- 


ing geſtures ſeemed to chide them for ſloth and 


timidity. At fight of his father's furious and 
unrelenting countenance, Muſtapha's ſtrength 
failed, and his courage forſook him; the mutes 


faſtened the bow-ſtring about his neck, and in 
a moment put and end to his life. 


Tur dead body was expoſed before the Sul- 


' tan's tent. The ſoldiers gathered round it, and 


_ contemplating that mournful object with aſto- 


niſhment, and ſorrow, and indignation, were 


ready, if a leader had not been wanting, to have 
broke into the wildeſt exceſſes of rage. After 


giving vent to the firſt expreſſions of their grief, 
they retired each man to his tent, and ſhutting 


themſelves up, bewailed in ſecret the cruel fate 


of their favourite; nor was there one of them 
who taſted food or even water during the re- 


mainder of that day. Next morning, the ſame 


ſolitude and filence reigned in the camp ; and 
Solyman, being afraid that ſome dreadful ſtorm 
would follow this ſullen calm, in oder to appeaſe 
the enraged ſoldiers, deprived Ruſtan of the 
ſeals, ordered him to leave the camp, and raiſed 

Achmet, 
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Achmet, a gallant officer much beloved in the Book XI. 
—ů— 


army, to the dignity of Viſier. This change, 
however, was made in concert with Ruſtan 
himſelf; that crafty miniſter ſuggeſting it as 
the only expedient which could ſave himſelf or 
his maſter. But within a few months, when the 
reſentment of the ſoldiers began to ſubſide, and 
the name of Muſtapha to be forgotten, Achmet 
was ſtrangled by the Sultan's command, and 
Ruſtan re-inſtated in the, office of Viſier. To- 
gether with his former power, he reaſſumed the 
plan for exterminating the race of Muſtapha 
which he had concerted with Roxalana; and, as 
they were afraid that an only ſon whom Muſta- 
pha had left, might grow up toavenge his death, 
they redoubled their activity, and, by employing 
the ſame arts againſt him which they had prac- 
tiſed againſt his father, they inſpired Solyman 
with the ſame fears, and prevailed on him to 
iſſue orders for putting to death that young in- 
nocent Prince. Theſe orders were executed, 
with barbarous zeal, by an eunuch, who was 
diſpatched to Burſa, the place were the Prince 
reſided; and no rival was left to diſpute the Ot- 
toman throne with the ſons of Roxalana *, 
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SUCH a tragical ſcene, productive of ſo deep Charles pro- 


diſtreſs, ſeldom occurs but in the hiſtory of the 


Jets a mar- 
riage be- 


great monarchies of the Eaſt, where the force tweea his 


of the climate works up and ſublimes all the 


ſon and Ma- 
ry of Eng- 


paſſions of the human mind into the greateſt fu- land. 


ry, and the abſolute power of ſovereigns enables 
them to act with uncontrouled violence; but 


While it paſſed in the court of Solyman and en- 


gaged his whole attention, Charles was purſuing 
with the utmoſt ardour a new ſcheme for aggran- 


Augerii Giſlenii Buſbequii Legationis Turcicæ Epiſtolæ iv. 
Franc. 1615. p. 37. Thuan. lib. 12. p. 432. Mem. de Ribier. 
ji. 457. Mauroceni hiſtor, Veneta, lib. vii. p. 69. 


dizing 


2980 
Boox XI. dizing his family. About this time, Edward the 
S——> ſixth of England, after a ſhort reign, in which 
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553. he diſplayed ſuch virtues: as filled his ſubjects 


To which 
Philip gives 
His con- 
ſent. 


with ſanguine hopes of being happy under 
his government, and made them bear with pa- 
tience all that they ſuffered from the weakneſs, 
the diſſentions, and the ambition of the miniſters 
who aſſumed the admiſtration during his mino- 
rity, was ſeized with a lingering diſtemper 
which threatened his life. The Emperor no 
ſooner received an account of this, than his am- 
bition, always attentive to ſeize every opportu- 
nity of acquiring an increaſe of power or 
of territories to his ſon, ſuggeſted the 
thought of adding England to his other king- 
doms, by the marriage of Philip with the Prin- 
ceſs Mary, the heir of Edward's crown. Be- 
ing apprehenſive, however, that his fon, who 
was then in Spain, might decline a match with 
a Princeſs in her thirty-eighth year, and eleven 
years older than himſelf “; Charles determined, 
notwithſtanding his own age and infirmities, to 
make offer of himſelf as a huſband 'to-his couſin. 


Bor though Vary was fo far advanced' in 
years, and deſtitute of every charm, either of 
perſon or of manners, that could win affection, 
or command eſteem, Philip, without heſitation, 
gave his conſent to the match propoſed by his 
father, and was willing, according to the uſual 
maxim of Princes, to facnfice his inclination to 
his ambition. In order to inſure ſucceſs, the 
Emperor, even before” Edward's'death, began 
to take ſuch ſteps as might facilitate it, Upon 
Edward's demiſe, Mary mounted the throne of 
England; the pretenſſons of the lady Jane Gray 


* Palay. hit. Concil. Trid, v! it; c. 13. Pp. 150: 
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proving as unfortunate, as they were ill found- Book XL 
ed f. Charles ſent immediately a pompous em- : 
baſſy to London, to congratulate Mary on her 1553- 
acceſſion to the throne, and to propoſe the alli- 

ance with his ſon. The Qgeen, dazzled-with the The | ſen 


proſpect of marrying the heir of the greateſt Mo- Mary an 
narch in Europe; fond of uniting more cloſely we 
with her mother's family, to which ſne had been gard to it. 
always warmly attached; and eager to ſecure 
the powerful aid whieh ſne knew would be ne- 
ceſſary towards carrying on her favourite ſcheme 
of re-eſtabliſhing the Romiſh religion in En- 
gland, liſtened in the moſt favourable manner 
to the propoſal, Among her ſubjects, it met 
with a very different reception. Philip; it was 
well known, contended for all the tenets of the 
church of Rome with a ſanguinary zeal, which 
exceeded the meaſure even of Spaniſh bigotry : 
this alarmed all the numerous partizans of the 
Reformation. The Caſtilian haughtineſs and 
reſerve were far from being acceptable to the 
Engliſn, who, having ſeveral times ſeen their 
throne occupied by thoſe who were born ſub- 
jects, had become accuſtomed: to an unceremo- 
nious and familiar intercourſe with their ſove- 
reigns. They could not think, without the 
utmoſt uneaſineſs, of admitting a foreign Prince 
to that influence in their councils, which the 
huſband of their Queen would naturally poſſeſs. 
They dreaded, both from Philip's over-bearing 
temper, and from the maxims of the Spaniſh: 
monarchy which he had imbibed, that he would 
infuſe ideas into the Queen's: mind, dangerous 
to the liberties of the nation, and would intro- 
duce foreign troops and money into the kingdom 
to aſſiſt her in any attempt againſt them. 


+ Cante's hit of Bngland,- iii. 287. 
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Book XI 
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Furr of theſe apprehenſions, the houſe of 


—— Commons, though in that age extremely obſe- 


I o* 
The $33. 
of Com- 
mons re- 
monſtrate 
againſt it. 


quious to the will of their Monarchs, preſented 
a warm addreſs againſt the Spaniſh match; ma- 
ny pamphlets were publiſhed, repreſenting the 
dangerous conſequences of the alliance with 
Spain, and deſcribing Philip's bigotry and arro 
gance in the moſt odious colours. But Mary, in- 
flexible in all her reſolutions, paid no regard to 
the remonſtrances of her Commons, or to the 


ſentiments of the people. The Emperor, having 


ſecured, by various arts, the miniſters whom 
ſhe truſted moſt, they approved warmly of the 
match, and- large ſums were remitted by him 
in order to gain the reſt of the council. Cardinal 
Pole, whom the Pope, immediately upon Mary's 
acceſſion, had diſpatched as his legate into Eng- 
land, in order to reconcile his native country to 
the ſee of Rome, was detained by the Empe- 
ror's command at Dillinghen, in Germany, leſt 
by his preſence he ſhould thwart Philip's preten- 
ſions, and employ his intereſt in favour of his 
kinſman Courtnay Earl of Devonſhire, whom 


the Engliſh ardently wiſhed their ſovereign to 


The war- 
riage treaty 
concluded. 


1554. 
Jan. 12. 


chuſe for a huſband *. 


ME AanwHiLE, the negociation was carried 
forward with the greateſt rapidity, the Empe- 
ror agreeing, without heſitation, to every arti- 
cle in favour of England which Mary's miniſters 
either repreſented as neceſſary to ſoothe the 
people and reconcile them to the match, or that 
was ſuggeſted by their own fears and jealouſy 
of a foreign maſter. The chief articles were, 
that Philip, during his marriag with the Queen, 
ſhould bear the title of King of England, but ih? 
entire adminiſtration of affairs, as well as the 


* Cart, ili. 288. 


ſole 
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fices ſhould remain with the Queen ; that the 
heirs of the marriage ſhould, together with the 
crown of England, inherit the dutchy of Bur- 
gundy and the Low-Countries ; that if Prince 
Charles, Philip's only fon by a former marriage, 
ſhould die without iſſue, his children by the 
Queen, whether male or female, ſhould ſucceed 
to the crown of Spain and all the Emperor's 
hereditary dominions; that before the conſum- 
mation of the marriage, Philip ſhould ſwear 
ſolemnly that he would retain no domeſtick who 
was not a ſubject of the Queen, and would 
bring no foreigners into the kingdom that 
might give umbrage to the Engliſh ; that he 
would make no alteration in the conſtitution or 
laws of England; that he would not carry the 
Queen, or any of the children born of this mar- 
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Lon pm 


1554. 


riage, out of the kingdom; that if the Queen 


ſhould die before him without iſſue, he ſhould 
leave the crown to the lawful heir, without 
claiming any right of adminiſtration whatever ; 


marriage, be engaged in any war ſubſiſting be- 
tween France and Spain; and that the alliance 


between France and England ſhould remain in 
full force f. 


Bur this treaty, though both the Emperor 
and Mary's miniſters employed their utmoſt ad- 
dreſs in framing it fo as to pleaſe the Engliſh, 
was far from quieting their fears and jealouſies. 
They ſaw that words and promiſes were a feeble 
ſecurity againſt the encroachments of an ambi- 
tious Prince, who, as ſoon as he got poſſeſſion of 
the power and advantages which the Queen's 


+ Rymer's Fed. vol. xv. 377. 393. Mem. de Rihier, ii. 498. 


VoL. III. | U huſband 


that England ſhould not, in conſequence of this 


Diſcontent 
and appre- 
henſions of 
the Engliſh. 
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Boox XL huſhand muſt neceſſarily enjoy, could eaſily 
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evade any of the articles that either limited his 
authority, or obſtructed his ſchemes. They 
were convinced that, the more favourable the 
conditions of the preſent treaty were to'England, 
the more Philip would be tempted to violate 
them; and they dreaded that England, like 
Naples, Milan, and the other countries annex- 
ed to the Spaniſh crown, would ſoon feel the 
intolerable weight of its oppreſſive domination, 
and be conſtrained, as theſe had bzen, to waſte 
Its wealth and vigour in wars wherein it had no 
intereſt, and from which it could derive no ad- 
vantage. Theſe ſentiments prevailed ſo gene- 
rally; that every part of the kingdom was filled 
with diſcontent at the match, and with indignati- 
on againſt the adviſers of it. Sir Thomas Wyat, 
a gentleman of ſome note, and of good inten- 
tions towards the publick, took advantage of 
this, and rouſed the inhabitants of Kent to arms, 
in order to ſave their country from a foreign 
yoke. Such numbers reſorted in a ſhort time to 
his ſtandard; he marched to London with ſuch 
rapidity ; and the Queen was ſo utterly unpro- 


vided for defence, that the aſpect of affairs was 


extremely threatening, and if any nobleman of 
diſtinction had joined the malecontents, or had 
Wyat poſſeſſed talents equal, in any degree, to 
the boldneſs of his enterprize, the inſurrection 
muſt have proved fatal to Mary's power. But 
all his meaſures were concerted with ſo little 
prudence, and executed with ſuch irreſolution, 


that many of his followers forſook him; the 


reſt were diſperſed by an handful of men; and 


he himſelf was taken priſoner, without having 


made any effort worthy of the cauſe that he 
had undertaken, or ſuitable to the ardour 
with which he engaged in it. He ſuffered the pu- 
niſhment due to his raſhneſs and rebellion. 


The Queen's authority was confirmed and ir- 
creaſed 
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gerate attempt to abridge it. The lady Jane 


Gray, whoſe title the ambition of her relations 
had ſet up in oppoſition to the Queen's, was, 


& notwithſtanding her youth and innocence, 


brought to the ſcaffold, The lady Elizabeth, 
the Queen's ſiſter, was obſerved with the moſt 
ſealous attention. The treaty of marriage was 


ratified by the parliament. 


ParLte landed in England, with a magnifi- 
cent retinue, celebrated his nuptials with great 


ſolemnity, and though he could not lay aſide 


his natural ſeverity and pride, or aſſume graci- 
ous and popular manners, he endeavoured to 
conciliate the favour of the Engliſh nobility by 


his extraordinary liberality. In caſe that ſhould 


fail of acquiring him ſuch influence in the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, as he aimed at ob- 
taining, the Emperor kept a body of twelve 
thouſand men on the coaſt of Flanders, in rea- 
dineſs to embark for England, and to ſupport 
him 1n all his enterprizes. 
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| creaſed by her ſucceſs in defeating this inconſi- Boox Kl. 
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The mar- 
riage cele · 
brated. 


EMBOLDENED by all theſe favourable circum- Mary's 


ſtances, Mary purſued the ſcheme of extirpating 
the Proteſtant religion out of her dominions, 
with the moſt precipitant zeal. The laws of 
Edward the fixth in favour of the Reformation 
were repealed ; the proteſtant clergy ejected; 
ail the forms and rites of the Popiſh worſhip were 
re-eſtabliſhed; the nation was ſolemnly abſolved 


from the guilt which it had contracted during 


the period of its apoſtacy, and was publickly 
reconciled to the church of Rome, by cardinal 
Pole, who, immediately after the Qyeen's mar- 
riage was permitted to continue his journey to 
England, and to exerciſe his legantine functi- 

U 2 ons 


meaſures to 


overturn the 
Proteſtant 
religion in 
England. 
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The ob- 
ſtacles 
which ſhe 
had to ſur- 
mount. 
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with having overturned the Proteſtant church 
and having eſtabliſhed her own ſyſtem on its 
ruins, Mary inſiſted that all her ſubjects ſhould 
conform to the ſame mode of worſhip which ſhe 
preferred; ſhould profeſs their faith in the 
ſame creed which ſhe had approved; and abjure 
every practice or opinion that was deemed re- 
pugnant to either of them. Powers, altogether 
unknown in the Engliſh conſtitution were, veſted 
in certain perſons appointed to take cognizance 
of hereſy, and they proceeded to exerciſe them 
with more than inquiſitorial ſeverity. The proſ- 
pect of danger, however, did not intimidate 
the teachers of the Proteſtant doctrines, who 
believed that they were contending for truths 
of the utmoſt conſequence to the happineſs of 
mankind. They boldly avowed their fenti- 
ments, and were condemned to that cruel death 
which the church of Rome reſerves for its ene- 
nemies. This ſhocking puniſhment was in— 
flicted with that barbarity which the rancour of 
falſe zeal alone can inſpire. The Engliſh, who 
are inferior in humanity to no people in Europe, 
and remarkable for the mildneſs of their publick 
executions, beheld, with aſtoniſhment and hor- 
ror, perſons who had filled the moſt reſpectable 
ſtations in their church, and who were venera- 
ble on account of their age, their piety and their 
literature, condemned to endure torments, to 
which even the moſt atrocious criminals were 
not ſubjected, 


Tarts extreme rigour did not accompliſh the 
end at which Mary aimed. The patience and 
fortitude with which theſe martyrs for the Re- 
formation ſubmitted to their ſuffering, the 
heroick contempt of death expreſſed by perſons 


of every rank, and age, and lex, confirmed 
maay 
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threats of their enraged perſecutors could fright- 

en into apoſtacy. The buſineſs of ſuch as were 

entruſted with trying of hereticks grew upon 

them, and appeared to be as endleſs as it was 
odious. The Queen's ableſt miniſters became 
ſenſible how impolitick as well as dangerous it 
was to irritate the people, by the frequent ſpec- 
tacle of publick executions, which they deteſt- 
ed both as unjuſt and cruel. Even Philip was 
ſo thoroughly convinced of her having run to 
an exceſs of rigour, that, on this occaſion, he aſ- 
ſumed a part to which he was little accuſtomed, 
becoming an advocate for moderation and le- 


nity. 


Bur, notwithſtanding this attempt to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the Engliſh, they diſcovered 
a conſtant jealouſy and diſtruſt of all his intenti- 
oris; and when ſome members, who had been 
gained by the court, ventured to move in the 
houſe of Commons that the nation ought to aſſiſt 
the Emperor, the Queen's father-in-law, in his 
war againſt France, the propoſal was rejected 
with general diſſatisfaction. A motion which 
was made, that the parliament ſhould give its 
conſent that Philip might be publickly crowned 
as the Queen's huſband, met with ſuch a cold 
reception, that it was inſtantly withdrawn f. 


Mr anNwHILE, the King of France had ob- 
ſerved the progreſs of the Emperor's negociation 
in England with much uneaſineſs. The great ac- 
ceſſion of territories as well as reputation which 


* Godwin's Annals of Q. Mary ap. Kennett. v. ii. p. 329. 
Burnet's hift. of Refor. ii. 298. 305. 
+ Carte's hiſt. of England. ii. 314 
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Book XI. his enemy would acquire by the marriage of 
his ſon with the Queen of ſuch a powerful B 


His prepar- 


dom was obvious and formidable. He eaſily 
foreſaw that the Engliſh, notwithſtanding all 
their fears and precautions, would be ſoon 
drawn in to take part in the quarrels on the 
continent, and be compelled to act in ſubſervi- 
ency to the Emperor's ambitious ſchemes. For 
this reaſon, Henry had given it in charge to his 
ambaſſador at the court of London, to employ 
all his addreſs in order to defeat or retard the 
treaty of marriage; and as there was not, at 
that time, any Prince of the blood in France, 
whom he could propoſe to the Queen as a huſ- 
band, he inſtructed him to co-operate with ſuch 
of the Engliſh as wiſhed their ſovereign to marry 
one of her own ſubjects. But the Queen's ar- 
dour and precipitation, in cloſing with the firſt 
overtures in favour of Philip, having rendered 
all his endeavours ineffectual, Henry was ſo far 
from thinking it prudent to give any aid to the 
Engliſh malecontents, though earneſtly ſollicited 
by Wyat and their other leaders, who tempted 
him to take them under his protection, by offers 
of great advantage to France, that he command- 
ed his ambaſſador to congratulate the Queen in 
the warmeſt terms upon the ſuppreſſion of the 
inſurrection. 


But, notwithſtanding theſe external profeſſi- 
ons, he dreaded ſo much the conſequence of 
this alliance, which more than compenſated 
for all that the Emperor had loſt in Germany, 
that he determined to carry on his military ope- 
rations both in the Low-Countries, and in Italy, 
with extraordinary vigour, in order that he 
might compel Charles to accept of an equitable 
peace, before his daughter-in-law could ſur- 
mount the averſion of her ſubjects to a war on 


the cotinent, and prevail on them to aſſiſt the 
Emperor 


S 
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Emperor either with money or troops. 


order to have a numerous army early aſſembled 
on the frontiers of the Netherlands, and while 
one part of it laid waſte the open country of 
Artois, the main body, under the Conſtable 
Montmorency, advanced towards the provinces 
of Liege and Hainaut by the foreſt of Ardennes. 


Tux campaign was opened with the ſiege of 


Mariemburgh, a town which the Queen of ref of bis 


Hungary, the governeſs of the Low-Countries, 
had fortified at great expence; but, being deſ- 
ditute of a ſufficient garriſon, it ſurrendered in 
ſix days. 
himſelf at the head of his army, and inveſting 
Bouvines, took it by affault, after a ſhort re- 
ſiſtance. With equal facility he became maſter 
of Dinant; and then, turning to the left, bent 
his march towards the province of Artois. The 
vaſt ſums which the Emperor had remitted into 


England, had ſo exhauſted his treaſury, as to able to ob- 


render his preparations, at this juncture, flower 
and more dilatory than uſual. He had no body 
of troops to make head againſt the French at 
their firſt entrance into his territories; and tho? 
he drew together all the forces in the country, 
in the utmoſt hurry, and gave the command of 
them to Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, they were 
in no condition to face an enemy ſo far ſuperior 
in number. 
by his activity and good conduct, made up for 
his want of troops. By watching all the mo- 
tions of the French at a diſtance, and by chuſing 
his own poſts with ſuch ſkill as put it out of 
their power either to form any ſiege of conſe- 
quence or to attack him, he obliged them to fall 
back for want of ſubſiſtence towards their own 
frontiers, after having burnt all the open towns, 


and having plundered the country through 
14 which 
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Henry, elated with this ſucceſs, put june 28. 


The Empe- 


ror little 


ſtruct it. 


The Prince of Savoy, however, 
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Boox XI. which they marched with a cruelty and licence 
more becoming a body of light troops than a 
554. royal army led by a great monarch. 


2 * Bur Henry, that he might not diſmiſs his 
ti. army, without attempting ſome conqueſt ade- 


quate to the vaſt preparations, as well as fan- 
guine hopes with which he had opened the cam- 
paign, inveſted Renti, a place deemed in that 
age of great importance, as, by its ſituation on 
the confines of Artois and Boulonnais, it co- 
vered the former province, and protected the 
parties which had made incurſions into the latter, 
'The town, which was ſtrongly fortified and pro- 
vided with a numerous garriſon, made a gal- 
lant defence, but being warmly preſſed by a 
powerful army, it muſt ſoon have yielded. The 
Emperor, who at that time enjoyed a ſhort in- 
terval of eaſe from the gout, was ſo ſollicitous 
to ſave it, that, although he could bear no other 
motion but that of a litter, he inſtantly put him- 
ſelf at the head of his army, which having re- 
ceived feveral reinforcements was now ſtrong 
enough to approach the enemy. The French 
were eager to decide by a battle, what ſhould 
be the fate of Renti, and expected it from the 
Emperor's arrival in the camp; but Charles a- 
voided it with great induſtry, and as he had no- 
thing in view but to ſave the town, he hoped to 
accompliſh that, without expoſing himſelf to the 


conſequences of ſuch a dangerous and doubtful 
event. 


An ation NOTWITHSTANDING all his precautions, 2 
between the 


two armies, diſpute, about a poſt which both armies endea- 
Avg. 13. voured to ſeize, brought on an engagement 
which proved almoſt general. The Duke of 
Guiſe, who commanded the wing of the French 
which ſtood the brunt of the combat, diſplayed 


valour 
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valour and conduct worthy of the defender of Boox XI. 
Metz; the Imperialiſts, ether an obſtinate ſtrug- 
gle, were repulſed ; the French remained maſ- 1554. 
ters of the poſt in diſpute; and if the Conſtable, 

either from his natural caution and flowneſs, or 

from unwillingneſs to ſupport a rival whom he 
| hated, had not delayed bringing up the main 

body to ſecond the impreſſion which Guiſe had 

made, the rout of the enemy muſt have been 
complete. The Emperor, notwithſtanding the 

loſs which he had ſuſtained, continued in the 

ſame camp; and the French, being ſtraiten- 

ed for proviſions, and finding it impoſſible to car- 

ry on the ſiege in the face of an hoſtile army, 

quitted their intrenchments. They retired 0- 

penly, courting the enemy to approach, ra- 

ther than ſhunning an engagement. 


Bur Charles, having gained his end, ſuffer- Anga. 
ed them to march off unmoleſted, As ſoon as vade Pic- 
his trroops entered their own country, Henry * 
threw garriſons into the frontier towns, and diſ- 
miſſed the reſt of the army. This encouraged 
the Imperialiſts to puſh forward with a conſide- 
rable body of troops into Picardy, and by lay- 
ing waſte the country with fire and ſword, they 
endeavoured to revenge themſelves for the ra- 
vages which the French had committed in Hai- 
nault and Artq;is f. But as they were not able 
to reduce place of importance, they gain- 
ed nothing more than the enemy had done by 


this cruel and inglorious method of carrying on 
the war, 


MreAanwWHILE, the arms of France were ſtill Affairs of 
more unſucceſsful in Italy. The footing which 1: 
the French had acquired in Siena occaſioned 
much uneaſineſs to Coſmo di Medici, the moſt 


+ Thuan, 460, &c. Haræi Ann, Brab. 674. | 
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Bo ox XI. ſagacious and enterprizing of all the Italian Prin- 
ces. He dreaded the neighbourhood of a pow- 


1554. 


Coſmo di 
Medici's 
ſchemes 
with regard 


to Siena. 


He negoci- 
ates with 
the Empe- 
ror, 


erful people, to whom all who favoured the an- 
cient republican government in Florence would 
have recourſe, as to their natural protector a- 
gainſt that abſolute authority which the Emperor 
had enabled him to uſurp ; he knew how odious 
he was to the French, on account of his at- 
tachment to the Imperial party; and he fore- 
ſaw that if they were permitted to gather ſtrength 
in Siena, Tuſcany would ſoon feel the effects 
of their reſentment, For theſe reaſons, he 
wiſhed with the utmoſt ſollicitude for the ex- 
pulſion of the French out of the Sieneſe, before 
they had time to eſtabliſh themſelves thorough- 
ly in the country, or to receive fuch reinforce- 
ments from France as would render it dangerous 
to attack them. As this, however, was pro- 
perly the Emperor's buſineſs, who was called 
by his intereſt as well as honour to diſlodge theſe 
formidable intruders into the heart of his do- 
minions, Coſmo laboured to throw the whole 


burden of the enterprize on him; and on that 
account had given no aſſiſtance, during the for- 


mer campaign, but by advancing ſome ſmall 
ſums of money towards payment of the Impe- 
rial troops. 


Bur as the defence of the Netherlands en- 
groſſed all the Emperor's attention, and his re- 
mittances into England had drained his treaſury, 
it was obvious that his operations in Italy would 
be extremely feeble; and Coſmo plainly per- 
ceived that, if he himſelf did not take part 0- 
penly in the war, and act with vigour, the 
French would ſcarce meet any annoyance. As 
his ſituation rendered this reſolution neceſſary 
and unavoidable, his next care was to execute 
it in ſuch a manner, that he might derive from 
it ſome other advantage, beſide that of driving 


the 


— 


3332 ͥĩà?ẽü: was a 
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the French out of his neighbourhood. With this Boox XV 
view, he diſpatched an envoy to Charles, and of- ] 


fered to declare war againſt France, and to re- 
duce Siena at his own charges, on condition that 
he ſhould be repaid whatever he ſhould expend 
in the enterprize, and be permitted to retain all 
his conqueſts until his demands were fully ſa- 
tified. Charles, to whom, at this juncture, the 
war againſt Siena was an intolerable burden, and 
who had neither expedient nor reſource that 
could enable him to carry it on with proper vi- 
gour, cloſed gladly with this overture ; and 
Coſmo, well acquainted with the low ſtate of 
the Imperial finaces, flattered himſelf that the 
Emperor, finding it impoſſible to re- imburſe him, 
would ſuffer him to keep quiet poſſeſſion of 
whatever places he ſhould conquer *. 


FULL of theſe hopes, he made great prepa- 
rations for war, and as the French King had 
turned the ſtrength of his arms againſt the Ne- 
therlands, he did not deſpair of aſſembling ſuch 
a body of men, as would prove more than a ſuf- 
ficient match for any force which he could bring 
into the field in Italy. He endeavoured to ob- 
tain aſſiſtance from the Pope, or at leaſt to ſe- 
cure his remaining neutral, by giving one of 
his daughters to that Pontiff's nephew. He at- 
tempted to detach the Duke of Orſini, whoſe 
family had been long attached to the French 
party, from his ancient confederates, by beſtow- 
ing on him another of his daughters; and, what 
was of greater conſequence than either of theſe, 
he engaged John James Medecino, Marquis of 


This officer, from a very low condition in life, 


* Adriani Iſtoria de ſuoi tempi, vol. i. 662. 
+ Adriani Iſtoria, vol. i. p. 663. 
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Enters into 
war with 
France. 


Gives the 


; command of 
Marignano, to take the command of his army f. his army to 


Medecino. 
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Boox XI. had raiſed himſelf, through all the ranks of ſer- 
— — vice, to high command, and had diſplayed ta- 
155+ tents and acquired reputation in war, which en- 
tiled him to be placed on a level with the greateſt 
generals of that martial age. Having attained 

a ſtation of eminence ſo diſproportionate to his 

birth, he laboured with a fond ſollicitude to 
conceal his original obſcurity, by giving out that 

he was deſcended of the family of Medici, to 
which honour the caſual refemblance of his 

name was his only pretenſion. Coſmo, happy 

that he could gratify him at ſuch an eaſy rate, 
flattered his vanity in this point, acknowledged 

him as a relation, and permitted him to aſſume 

the arms of his family: Medicino, eager to 

ſerve the head of that family, of which he now 
conſidered himſelf as a branch, applied with 
wonderful zeal and aſſiduity to raiſe troops; and 

as, during his long ſervice, he had acquired great 

credit with the leaders of thoſe mercenay bands, 

which forced the ſtrength of Italian armies, he 


engaged the moſt eminent of them ro follow 
Coſmo's ſtandard. 


Peter Stroz- 


ret ge, To oppoſe this able general, and the formi- 
with te dable army which he had aſſembled, the King 
38 of France made choice of Peter Strozzi, a Flo- 
my in rentine nobleman, who had long reſided in 
_ France, as an exile, and who had riſen by his 
merit to high reputation and command in the 

army. He was the ſon of Philip Strozzi, who, 

in the year one thouſand five hundred and thir- 

ty- ſeven, had concurred with ſuch ardour in the 
attempt to expel the family of Medici out of 
Florence, and to re-eſtabliſh the ancient repub- 

lican form of government; and who had pe- 

riſhed in the undertaking. The ſon inherited 

the implacable averſion to the Medici, as well 

as the ſame enthuſiaſtick zeal for the liberty of 
Florence, which had animated his father, _ 

| eat 
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death he was impatient to revenge. Henry flat- Boos XL 
tered himſelf that his army would make rapid 

progreſs under a general, whole zeal to promote "3994 
his intereſt was rouſed and ſeconded by ſuch 
powerful paſſions; eſpecially as he had allotted 
him, for the ſcene of action, his native country, 
in which he had many powerſul partizans ready 
to facilitate all his operations. 


Bur how ſpecious ſoever the motives might The impra- 
appear which induced Henry to make this choice, Foe iis 
it proved fatal to the intereſts of France in Italy. 

Coſmo, as toon as he heard that the mortal ene- 

my of his family was appointed to take the 
command in Tuſcany, concluded that the King 

of France aimed at ſomething more than the 
protection of the Sieneſe, and ſaw the neceſſity 

of making extraordinary efforts, not merely to 

reduce Siena, but to ſave himſelf from deſtruc- 

tion . At the ſame time, the Cardinal of Fer- 

rara, who had the entire direction of the French 

affairs in Italy, conſidered Strozzi as a formi- 

dable rival in power; and, in order to prevent 

him from acquiring any increaſe of authority 

from ſucceſs, he was extremely remiſs in ſup- 

plying him either with money to pay his troops, 

or with proviſions to ſupport them. Strozzi him- 

ſelf, blinded by his reſentment againſt the Me- 

dici, puſhed on his operations with impetuoſity HY 
of revenge, rather than with the caution and 1 


prudence becoming a great general. 1 


Ar firſt. however, he attacked ſeveral towns The battle 
7 7 of Marciage 


in the territories of Florence, with fuch vigour, 
as obliged Medicino, in order to check his 
progreſs, to withdraw the greater part of 
his army from Siena, which he had inveſted 
before Strozzi's arrival in Italy. As Cſomo 
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* Pecci Memorie di Siena, vol. iv, p. 103, &c. 
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Boox XI. ſuſtained the whole burden of military ope- 
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French are 
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rations, the expence of which muſt have 
exhauſted his revenues, neither the viceroy 
of Naples nor governor of Milon were in 
condition to afford him any aid; and as the 
troops which Medecino had left in the camp be- 
fore Siena could attempt nothing againſt it du- 
ring his abſence; it was Strozzi's buſineſs to 
have protracted the war, and to have transferred 
the ſeat of it into the territories of Florence ; but 
the hope of ruining the enemy with one deciſive 
blow, precipitated him into a general engage- 
ment not far from Marciano, The armies were 
nearly equal in number; but a body of Italian 
cavalry, in which Strozzi placed great confidence, 
having fled, either thro' the treachery or cowar- 
dice of the officers who commanded it, without 
making any reſiſtance, the infantry remained 
expoſed to the attacks of all Medecino's troops. 
Encouraged, however, by Strozzi's preſence 
and example, who, after receiving a dangerous 
wound in endeavouring to rally the cavalry, 
placed himſelf at the head of the infantry; and 
manifeſted an admirable preſence of mind, as well 
as extraordinary valour, they ſtood their ground 
with great firmneſs, and repulſed ſuch of the e- 
nemy as ventured to approach them. But theſe 
gallant troops, being ſurrounded at laft on every 
fide, and torn in pieces by a battery of cannon 
which Medecino brought to bear upon them, the 
Florentine cavalry broke in on their flanks, and 
a general rout enſued. Strozzi, faint with the 
loſs of blood, and deeply affected with the fa- 
tal conſequences of his own raſhneſs, found the 
utmoſt difficuly in making his eſcape with a 
handful of men.“ 


* Pecci Memorie della Siena, vol, iv. p. 157. 
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Mepecino returned immediately to the ſiege Boox XL 


of Siena with his victorious troops, and as Stroz- 


I 554. 


zi could not, after the utmoſt efforts of activity, Medicins 
collect as many men as to form the appearance 2 


of a regular army, he had leiſure to carry on 
his approaches againſt the town without moleſ- 
tation. But the Sieneſe, inſtead of ſinking into 


which is 


llantly 


deſpair upon this cruel diſappointment of their defended by 


oaly hope of obtaining relief, prepared to de- 
fend themſelves to the utmoſt extremity, with 
that undaunted fortitude, which the love of li- 
berty alone can inſpire. This generous reſolu- 
tion was warmly ſeconded by Monluc, who com- 
manded the French garriſon in the town. The 
active and enterprizing courage which he had 
diſplayed on many occaſions had procured him 
this command ; and as he had ambition which a- 
ſpired at the higheſt military dignities, without 
any pretenſions to attain them but what he could 
derive from merit, he determined to diſtinguiſh 
his defence of Siena by extraordinary efforts of 
valour and perſeverance. For this purpoſe, he, 
with unwearied induſtry, repaired and ſtrength- 


the citizens 


and Moalue. 


ened the fortifications; he trained the citizens to 


the uſe of arms, and accuſtomed them to go 
thro' the fatigues and dangers of ſervice in com- 
mon with the ſoldiers; and as the enemy were 
extremely ſtrict in guarding all the avenues to 
the city, he hnſband=d the proviſions in the ma- 
gazines with the moſt parſimonious ceconomy, 
and prevailed on the ſoldiers, as well as the citi- 
zens, to reſtrict themſelves to a very moderate 
daily allowance for their ſubſiſtence. Medeci- 
no, though his army was not numerous enough 
to ſtorm the town by open force, ventured twice 
to aſſault it by ſurprize, but he was received 
each time with ſo much ſpirit, and repulſed with 
ſuch loſs, as diſcouraged him from repeating the 
attempt, and left him no hopes of reducing the 
town but by famine. | 
Wirth 
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Boox XI. Wir this view, he fortified his own camp 

— — with great care, occupied all the poſts of 

Mei ftrength round the place, and having entirely 

converts the Cut off the beſieged from any communication 

bidde. with the adjacent country, he waited patiently 

until neceſſity ſhould compel them to open their 

2 But the enthuſiaſtick zeal of the citizens 

or liberty, made them deſpiſe the inconvenien- 

cies occaſioned by ſcarcity of proviſions, and 

even fupported them long under all the miſc- 

ries of famine ; Monluc, by his eaxmple and ex- 

hortations, taught his ſoldiers to vie with them 

in patience and abſtinence; and it was not un- 

til they had with ſtood aſiege of ten months, un- 

til they had eaten up all the horſes, dogs, and 

other animals in the place, and were reduced 

1555. almoſt to their laſt morſel of bread, that they 

propoſed a capitulation, Even then, they de- 

manded honourable terms; and as Coſmo, 

though no ſtranger to the extremity of their 

condition, was afraid that deſpair might prompt 

them to venture upon ſome wild enterprize, he 

immediately granted them conditions more fa- 
vourable than they could have expected. 


April 22, THe capitulation was made in the Emperor's 
obliged by name, who engaged to take the republick of 
famine to Siena under the protection of the Empire; he 
n. promiſed to maintain the ancient liberties of the 
city, to allow the magiſtrates the full exerciſe 
of their former authority, to ſecure the citizens 
in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their privileges 
and property; he granted an ample and unli- 
mited pardon to all who had born arms againſt 
him; he reſerved to himſelf the right of placing 
a garriſon in the town, but engaged not to re- 
build the citadel without the conſent of the citi- 
zens. Monluc and his French garriſon were al- 
lowed to march out with all the honours of war. 
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Mepecino obſerved the articles of capitula- Boox XI. 
tion, fo far as depended on him with great ex- 
actneſs. No violence or inſult whatever was of- 
tered to the inhabitants, and the French garriſon 
was received with all the reſpect due to its ſpi- 
it and bravery. But many of the citizens ſuf- Slate 
petting from the extraordinary facility with which tire to 
they had obtained ſuch favourable conditions, enter. 
that the Emperor, as well as Coſmo, would take 
the firſt opportunity of violating them, and diſ- 
daining to poſſeſs a precarious liberty, which de- 
pendzd on the will of another, abandoned the 
place of their nativity, and accompanied the 
French to Monte-Alcinor, Porto Ercole, and o- 
ther ſmall towns in the territory of the republic. 

They eſtabliſhed in Monte-Alcino the fame mo- 

del of government to which they had been ac- 
cuſtomed at Siena, and appointing magiſtrates and eſtabliſh 
with the ſame titles and juriidiction, ſolaced them- se go. 


vernment 


ſelves with this image of their ancient liberty. there. 


1555. 


Tas fears of the Sieneſe concerning the fate Raragupsto 
of their country were not imaginary, or their which the 
ſaſpicion of the Emperor and Coſmo il]-founded ; Siena were 
for no ſooner had the Imperial troops taken poſ- {»bjeRed. 
ſeſſion of the town, than Colmo, without regard- 
ng the articles of capitujation, not only diſplaced 
the magiſtrates who were in office, and nomina- 
ted new ones devoted to his intereſt, but com- 
manded all the citizens to deliver up their arms 
to perſons whom he appointed to receive them. 

They ſubmitted to the former from neceſſity, 
though with all the reluctance and regret which 
men accuſtomed to liberty feel in obeying the 
brſt commands of a maſter. They did not yield 
the ſame tame obedience to the latter ; and ma- 
ny perſons of diſtinction, rather than degrade 
themſelves, by ſurrendering their arms, from the 


Vol. III. X rank 
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Boox XI. rank of freemen to the condition of laves, fled 
9 to their countrymen at Monte-Alcino, and cho 
to endure all the hardſhips, and encounter all 
the dangers which they had reaſon to expe in 
that new ſtation, where they had fixed the ſcat 
of their republick. 

8988 Cos uo, not reckoning himſelf ſecure while 
who bed re- ſuch numbers of implacable and deſperate ene- 
: mies were ſettled in his neighbourhood, and re- 
tained any degree of power, ſollicited Medicing 
to attack them in their different places of retreat, 
before they had time to recruit their ſtrength 
and ſpirits, after the many calamities which they 
had ſuffered. He prevailed on him, though hs 
army was much weakened by hard duty during 
the ſiege of Siena, to inveſt Porto Ercole; and 
the fortifications being both ſlight and incom- 
pleat, the beſieged were ſoon compelled to open 
June 13- their gates. An unexpected order which Mede- 
cino received from the Emperor to detach the 
greater part of his troops into Piedmont, pre- 
vented farther operations, and permitted the Sie- 
neſe exiles to reſide for ſome time undiſturbed in 
Monte-Alcino. But their unhappy countrymen 
who remained at Siena, were not yet at the end 
of their ſufferings; for the Emperor inſtead of 
adhering to the articles of capitulation, granted 
his ſon Philip the inveſtiture of that city and all 
its dependencies; and Francis de Toledo, in the 
name of their new maſter, proceeded to ſettle 
the civil and military government, treated them 
like a conquered people, and ſubjected them to 
the Spaniſh yoke, without paying any regard 
whatever to their privileges or eſtabliſhed forms 

of policy®. | 


leid. 617. Thuan. lib. xv. 526. 537, Joan- Camerarii 

adnot. rer. præcipuarum ab anno 1550 ad 1561 ap Freherum, 

vol. iii. p. 564. Pecci Memmorie dell a Siena, iv. _—_— 
| HE 
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Tur Imperial army in Piedmont had been ſo Boox XI. 
{:eble, for ſome time, and its commanders ſo in 
active that the emperor, in order to give vigor G 
to his operations in that quarter, found it neceſ- inf iedmont. 


ſary not only to call off Medecino's troops from 
Tuſcany, while in the career of conqueſt, but 
to employ in Piedmont a general of ſuch repu- 
tation and abilities, as might counterbalance the 
great military talents of the Marechal Briſſac, 
who was at the head of the French forces in that 
country. | 


He pitched on the duke of Alva for that pur- Charles ap- 
points the 


pole ; but it was as much the effect of a court 


* 


intrigue, as of his opinion of the Duke's merit, va genera- 
| lifimo there 


which led him to this choice. Alva had long at- 
tended Philip with the utmoſt aſſiduity, and had 
endeavoured to work himſelf into his confidence 
by all the intinuating arts of which his haughty 
and inflexible nature was capable. As he nearly 
reſembled that Prince in many features of his cha- 
racter, he began to gain much of his good-will. 
Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip's favourite, who 
dreaded the progreſs which this formidable rival 
made in his maſter's aftections, had the addreſs 
to prevail with the Emperor to name Alva to 
ins command. The duke, though ſenſible that 


he owed this diſtinftion to the malicious arts of 


an enemy, who had no other aim than to remove 
him at a diſtance from court, was of ſuch puncti- 
lious honour, that he would not decline a com- 
maud that appeared dangerous and difficult, bur, 
at the ſame time, ſo haughty that he would not 
accept of it but on his own terms, inſiſting on be- 
ing appointed the Emperor's Vicar General in 
Italy, with the ſupreme military command in all 
the Imperial and Spaniſh territories in that coun- 
try, Charles granted all his demands; and he 

X 2 took 
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Boox XI. took poſſeſſion of his new dignity with almoſt 
unlimited authority. | | 


1555 


His opera- 
tions there 
inconſider- 
able. 


A. conſpira- 
cy to betray 
Metz to the 
Imperialiſts, 


i. 670. 


Nis firſt operations, however, were neither 
ee to his former reputation and the ex- 
tenſive powers with which he was inveſted, nor 
did they come up to the Emperor's expectations. 
Briſſac had under his command an army which, 
though inferior in number to the Imperialiſts, 
was compoſed of choſen troops, which having 
grown old in ſervice in that country, where every 
town was fortified, and every caſtle capable of 
being defended, were perfectly acquainted with 
the manner of carrying on war there. By their 
valour, and his own good conduct, Briſſac not 


only defeated all the attempts of the Imperialiſts, 


but added new conqueſts to the territories of 
which he was formerly maſter. Alva, after ha- 
ving boaſted, with his uſual arrogance, that he 
would drive the French out of Piedmont in a 
few weeks, was obliged to retire into winter quar- 
ters, with the ignominy of being unable to pre- 


ſerve entire that part of the country of which 


the Emperor had hitherto kept poſſeſſion f. 


As the operations of this campaign in Pied- 
mont were indeciſive, thoſe in the Netherlands 
were inconſiderable, neither the Emperor nor 
King of France being able to bring into the field 
an army ſtrong enough to undertake any enter- 
prize of moment. But what Charles wanted in 
force, he endeavoured to ſupply by a bold ſtrata- 
gem, the ſucceſs of which would have been equal 
to that of the moſt vigorous campaign. During 
the ſiege of Metz, Leonard Father Guardian of 
a convent of Franciſcans in that city had, by his 
attachment to the French intereſt, inſinuated him- 


f Thuan, lib. xv. 529. Guichenon Hiſt. de Savoye, tom. 
ſelf 
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ſelf far into the eſteem and favour of the duke of Book XI. 
Guiſe. Being a man of an active and intriguing 
ſpirit, he had been extremely uſeful both in 
animating the inhabitants to ſuſtain with patience 
all the hardſhips of the ſiege, and in procuring 
intelligence of the enemies deſigns and motions, 
The merit of theſe important ſervices, together 
with the warm recommendations of the Duke of 
Guiſe, ſecured him ſuch high confidence with 
Vielleville, who was appointed governor of Metz, 
when Guiſe left the town, that he was permitted 
to converſe or correſpond with whatever perſons 
he choſe, and nothing that he did created any 
ſuſpicion. This monk, from the levity natural 
to bold and projecting adventurers; or from re- 
ſentment againſt the French, who had not be- 
ſtowed on him ſuch rewards as he thought due 
to his own merit; or tempted, by the unlimi- 
ted confidence which was placed in him, to ima- 
gine that he might carry on and accompliſh any 
icheme with perfect ſecurity ; formed a deſign o 
betraying Metz to the Imperialiſts. | 


1555» 


Hz communicated his intentions to the Queen- The plan of 
dowager of Hungary, who governed the Low- 
Countries in name of her brother. She appro- 
ving, without any ſcruple, an act of treachery, 
from which the Emperor might derive ſuch ſig- 
nal advantage, aſſiſted the Father Guardian in 
concerting the moſt proper plan for enſuring its 
ſucceſs. They agreed that the Father Guardian 
ſhould endeavour to gain the monks of his con- 
vent to concur in promoting the deſign ; that he 
ſhould introduce into the convent a certain num- 
ber of choſen ſoldiers, diſguiſed in the habit of 
friars; that when every thing was ripe for exe- 
cution, the governor of Thionville ſaould march 
towards Metz in the night with a conſiderable 
body of troops, and attempt to ſcale the ram- 
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to the town in different places; that the ſoldiers 
who lay concealed ſhould fally out of the convent, 
and attack thoſe who delended the ramparts in 
the rear. Amidſt the univerſal terror and con- 
fuſion, which events ſo unexpected would occaf. 
on, it was not doubted but that the Imperialiſts 
might become maſters of the town. As a re 
compence for this ſervice the Father Guardian 
ſtipulated that he ſhould be appointed biſhop of 
Metz, and ample rewards were promiled to {ich 
of his monks as ſhould be moſt active in co-0;.c- 
rating with him. 


Its progres, THE Father Guardian accompliſhed what he 
had undertaken to perform with great fecrecy 
and diſpatch. By his authority and arguments, 
as well as by the proſpect of wealth or honours 
which he ſet before his monks, he prevailed on 
all of them to enter into the conſpiracy. He in. 
troduced into the convent, as many ſoldiers as 
wero thought ſufficient, without being ſuſpected. 
The governor of Thionville. appriſed in due 
time of the deſign, had aſſembled a proper num- 
ber of troops for executing it ; and the moment 
approached, which probably would have wreftcd 
from Henry the moſt important of all his con- 
queſts. 


diſcovered, Bu x happily for France, on the very day that 
was fixed for ſtriking the blow, Vielleville, an 
able and vigilant officer, received information 
from a ſpy whom he entertained at Thionville. 
that certain Franciſcan friars reſorted frequently 
thither, and were admitted to many private con 
ferences with the governor, who was carrying 
ON preparations for ſome military enterprize with 
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great diſpatch, but with a moſt myſterious ſe- 
crecy. This was ſufficient to awaken Vielleville's 
ſuſpicions. Without communicating theſe to any 
perſon, he inſtantly viſited the convent of Fran- 
ciſcans ; detected the ſoldiers who were conceal- 
ed there; and forced them to diſcover as much 
as they knew concerning the nature of the enter- 
prize. The Father Guardian, who had gone to 
Thionville that he might put the laſt hand to his 
machinations, was ſeized at the gate as he re- 
turned; and he, in order to fave himſelf from 
the rack, revealed all the circumſtances of the 
conſpiracy. 


VIiELLEVILLE not ſatisfied with having ſeized A body of 


mperialiſts 
defeated, 


the traitors, and having fruſtrated their ſchemes, 
was follicitous to take advantage of the diſcove- 
ries which he had made, ſo as to be revenged 
on the Imperialiſts. For this purpoſe he march- 
ed out with the beſt troops in his garriſon, and 
placing theſe in ambuſh near the road, by which 
the Father Guardian had informed him that the 
governor of Thionville would approach Metz, 
he fell upon the Imperialiſts with great fury, as 
they advanced in perfect ſecurity, without ſuſ- 
petting any danger to be near. Confounded at 
this ſudden attack, by an enemy whom they ex- 
pected to ſurprize, they made little reſiſtance ; 
and a great part of the troops employed in this 
ſervice, among which were many perſons of diſ- 
tinction, was killed or taken priſoners. Before 
next morning, Vielleville returned to Metz in tri- 
umph. 


No reſolution was taken for ſome time con- The conſpi- 


rators pu- 
nithed. 


cerning the fate of the Father Guardian and his 
monks, the framers and conductors of this dan- 
gerous conſpiracy. Regard for the honour of a 
body ſo numerous and reſpectable as the Franciſ- 
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Boox XI. cans, and unwillingneſs to afford a ſubject of tri. 
C—=— umph to the enemies of the Romiſh church by 
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their diſgrace, ſeem to have occaſioned this de- 
lay. But at length, the neceſſity of inflicting ex- 
emplary puniſnment upon them, in order to de- 
ter others from venturing to commit the ſame 
crime, became ſo evident, that orders were il. 
ſued to proceed to their trial. Their guilt was 
made apparent by the cleareſt evidence; and 
ſentence of death was paſſed upon the Father 
Guardian together with twenty monks. On the 
evening previous to the day fixed for their execu- 
tion, the jailor took them out of the dungeons in 
which they had hitherto been confined ſeparately, 
and ſhut them all up in one great room, that 
they might confeſs their {ins one to another, and 
join together in preparing for a future ſtate, But 
as ſoon as they were left alone, inſtead of em- 
ploying themſelves in the religious exerciſes ſuit- 
able to their condition, they began to reproach 
the Father Guardian, and four of the ſenior 
monks who had been molt active in ſeducing 
them, for their inordinate ambition, which had 
brought ſuch miſery on them, and ſuch diſgrace 
upon their order, From reproaches they pre- 
ceeded to curſes and execrations, and at laſt, in 
a frenzy of rage and deſpair, they fell upon them 
with ſuch violence, that they murdered the Fa- 
ther Guardian on the ſpot, and fo diſabled te 
other four, that it became neceſſary to carry 
them next morning in a cart, together with the 


dead body of the Father Guardian to the place 


of execution. Six of the youngeſt were pardoi- 
ed, the reſt ſuffered the puniſhment which their 
crime merited s. 


s Thuan. lib. xv. p. 522. Belcar. Com. Rer. Gal. 856. 
Memoires du Marech. Vielleville, par M. Charloix, tom. iii. 
P- 249, &c. p. 347. Par. 1757. 
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Though both parties, exhauſted by the length Book XI. 
of the war, carried it on in this languiſhing manner, "DD 
neither of them ſhewed any diſpoſition to liſten to Kutten 


* Ly 
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overtures of peace. Cardinal Pole indeed labour- , 


in order to 


ed with all the zcal becoming his piety and huma- <!=bl-th 7" 
nity, to re-eſtabliſh concord among the Princes of | 
Chriſtendom. He had not only perſuaded his miſ- WO: 
treſs, the Queen of England. to enter warmly into 1: 
his ſentiments and to offer her mediation to the 
contending powers, but had prevailed both on the 
Emperor and Kirg of France to ſend their plenipo- The 
tentiaries to a village between Gravelines and Ar- ; 
dres. He himſelf, together with Gardiner biſhop _ +* 
of Wincheſter repaired thither in order to preſide 9 
as mediators in the conferences, which were to be 4 
held for adjuſting all the points in difference. But 
though both the monarchs committed this negoci- 

ation to thoſe miniſters, in whom they placed the 
greateſt confidence, it was ſoon evident that they 

came together with no ſincere deſire of accommo- 
dation. Each propoſed articles ſo extravagant that May -:. 
they cond have no hopes of their being accepted. 

Pole, after exerting, in vain, all his zeal, addreſs 

and invention, in order to perſuade them to relin- 

quiſh ſuch extravagant demands, and to content 

to the ſubſtitution of more equal conditions, be- 

came ſenſible of the folly of waſting time, in at- 
tempting to reconcile thoſe, whom their obſtinacy 
rendered irreconcileable, broke off the conference, 

and retuined into England l. 5 


N Ms. 


DuriNG theſe tranſactions in other parts of Eu- Airs «t 
rope, Germany enjoyed ſuch profound iranquillity, ©) 
? 
48 "afforded the diet full leiſure to deliberate, and 
to ekabiiſh proper regulations concerning a point 


* 'Thuan, lib. xv. p. 523. Mem. de Ribier, tom, ii. p. 
of 
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Boox XI. of the greateſt conſequence to the internal peace 
5 of the Empire. By the treaty of Paſſau in one 
**?* thouſand five hundred and fifty-two, it had been 

reſerred to the next diet of the Empire to con- 
firm and perfect the plan of religious pacification, 
which was there agreed upon. The terror 
and confuſion with which the violent commotions 
excited by Albert of Brandenburgh had filled the 
Empire, as well as the conſtant attention which 
Ferdinand was obliged to give to the affairs of 
Hungary, had hitherto prevented the holding a 
diet, though it had been ſummoned ſoon after 
the e a of the treaty, to meet at Aug 
burg. 


Bor as a diet was now neceſſary on many ac- 

Diet held at Counts, Ferdinand about the beginning of this 
e. year had repaired to Augſhurg, Though few of 
nand's the Princes were preſent either in perſon or by 
'peeen in f. their deputies, he opened the aſſembly by a ſpeech, 
in which he propoſed the termination of the diſ- 
ſentions, to which the new tenets and controverſies 

with regard to religion had given riſe, not only as 

the firſt and great buſineſs of the diet, but as the 

point which both the Emperor and he had mot at 

heart. He repreſented the innumerable obſtacles 

which the Emperor had to furmount before he 

could procure the convocation of a general council, 

as well as the fatal accidents which had for 

ſome time retarded, and had at laſt ſuſpended 

the conſultations of that afſembly, He obſerved 

that experience had already taught them how 

vain it was to expect any remedy for evils, 

which demanded immediate redreſs, from a ge- 

neral council, the aſſembling of which would 

either be prevented, or its deliberations be inter- 

rupted by the diſſentions and hoſtilities of the 

Princes of Chriſtendom ; That a national council 

in Germany, which, as ſome 1magined, __ 

; Cal» 
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called with greater eaſe, and deliberate with more Boox XI. 
—— 


perfect ſecurity, was an aſſembly of an unprece- 
dented nature, the juriſdiction of which was un- 
certain in its extent, and the form of its pro- 
ceedings undefined; That in his opinion there re- 
mained but one method for compoſing their un- 
happy differences, which though it had been often 
tried without ſucceſs, might yet prove effectual if 
it were attempted with a better and more pacific 
ſpirit than had appeared on former occaſions, and 
that was to chooſe a few men of learning, abilities 
and moderation, who by diſcuſſing the diſputed 
articles in an amicable conference, might explain 
them in ſuch a manner as to bring the contending 
parties either to unite in ſentiment, or to differ 
with charity. 


Ta1s ſpeech being printed in common form, and 
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Suſpicion 
and fcar< ot 


diſperſed over the Empire, revived the fears and the brei- 


jealouſies of the Proteſtants ; Ferdinand, they ob- tante, 


ſerved with much furprize, had not once mention- 
ed, in his addreſs to the diet, the treaty of Paſſau, 
the ſtipulations in which they conſidered as the 
great ſecurity of their religious liberty. The ſuſ- 
picions to which this gave riſe were confirmed by 
the accounts which they daily received of the ex- 
treme rigor with which Ferdinand treated their 
Proteſtant brethren in his hereditary dominions, 
and as it was natural to conſider his actions as the 
ſureſt indication of his intentions, this diminiſhed 
their confidence in thoſe pompous profeiſions of 
moderation or of zeal for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
concord, to which his practice was ſo utterly re- 


pugnant. 


Tux arrival of the Cardinal Morone, whom 
the Pope had appointed to attend the diet as his 
nuncio, compleated their conviction, and left them 


no room to doubt that tome dangerous machinati- 


Theſe in- 


creaicd by 
the arrivai 
of a nuncio 
from the 
Pope to the 


on diet. 
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Book XI. on was forming againſt the peace or ſafety of the 
= Proteſtant church. Julius elated with the unex- 
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pected return of the Engliſh nation from apoſtacy, 
began to flatter himſelf that the ſpirit of mutiny 
and revolt having now ſpent its force, the happy 
period was come when the church might reſume its 
ancient anthority, and he obeyed by the people 
with the ſame tame ſubmiſſion as formerly. Full 
of theſe hopes, he had ſent Morone to Augſburg 
with inftructions to employ his eloquence in order 
to excite the Germans to imitate the laudable exam- 
ple of the Engliſh, and his political addreſs in order 
lo prevent any decree of the diet to the detriment 
of the catholick faith. As Morone inherited from 
ins father, the chancellor of Milan, uncommon 
talents for negociation and intrigue, he could ſcarce 
have failed of embarraſſing the meaſures of the 
Proteſtants in the diet or of defeating whatever they 
aimed at obtaining 1n it for their farther ſecurity, 


Bur an unforeſeen event delivered them from 
all the danger which they had reaſon to apprehend 
from Morone's preſence. Julius, by abandoning 
himſelf to pleaſures and amuſements no leſs unbe- 
coming his age than his character, having con- 
tracted ſuch habits of diſſipation, that any ſerious 
occupation, eſpecially if attended with difficulty, 
became an intolerable burden to him, had long 
reliſted the ſollicitations of his nephew to hold a 
conſiſtory, becauſe he expected there a violent op- 
poſition to his ſchemes in favour of that young 
man. But when all the pretexts which he could 
invent for eluding his requeſt were exhauſted, 
and at the ſame time his indolent averſion to buſi- 
neſs continued to grow upon him, he feigned in- 
diſpoſition rather than yield to his nephew's im- 
portunity ; and that he might give the deceit a 
greater colour of probability, he not only N 
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himſelf to his apartrrent, but changed his uſual Boo XI. 79 
diet and manner of life By perſiſting too long Fo 
in acting this ridiculous part, he contracted a real | ol 


diſeaſe, of which he died in a few days, J-aving 
his infamous minion the Cardinal de Monte to arch az. 
bear his name, and to diſgrace the dignity which 
he had conferred upon him *. As ſoon as Morone = nuncio 
heard of his death, he ſet out abruptly from Ros” " 
Augſburg, where he had reſided only a few days, 
that he might be preſent at the election of a new 


Pontiff. 9 


Ox cauſe of their ſuſpicions and fears being He, 


Ons for 


thus removed, the Proteſtants ſoon became ſenſi- g t, 

ble that their conjectures concerning Ferdinand's Tag 

intentions, how plauſible ſoever, were ill-founded, © 

and that he had no thouglits of violating the arti- | 
cles favourable to them in the treaty of Paſſau. 1% 
Charles, from the time that Maurice had defeated Y 
all his ſchemes in the Empire, and overturned the * 
great ſyſtem of religious and civil deſpotiſm, which 14 
he had almoſt eſtabliſned there, gave little atten- 
tion to the internal government of Germanv, and 
permitted his brother to purſue whatever meaſures 
he judged moſt ſalutary and expedient. Ferdi- 
nand, leſs ambitious and enterprizing than the 
Emperor, inſtead of reſuming a plan, which he, 
with power and reſources ſo far ſuperior, had failed 
of accompliſhing, endeavoured to attach the Prin- 0 
ces of the Empire to his family by an adminiſtra- 1 
tion uniformly moderate and equitable. To this | 
he gave, at preſent, particular attention, becauſe = 
his ſituation at this juncture rendered it neceſſary a 


to court their favour and ſupport with more than | = 
uſual aſſiduity. =: 

! Onuphr. Panvinius de vitis Pogtificum. p. 320. Thuan. + | 
ld. xv. $17. 1 
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Boox Xl. CHARLES had again reſumed his favourite pro- 

: ject of acquiring the Imperial crown for his ſon 
charlie: had Philip, which the ill reception it had met with 
reſume® his when firſt propoſed had obliged him to intermit, 


lan of al- : : b . 
tering the but had not perſuaded him to relinquiſh. This 


tasten led him warmly to renew his requeſts to his bro- 

Ewpire, ther that he would accept of ſome compenſation 
for his prior right of ſucceſſion, and ſacrifice that 
to the grandeur of the houſe of Auſtria, Ferdi- 
nand who was as little diſpoſed, as formerly, to 
give ſuch an extraordinary proof of ſelf-denial, 
being ſenſible that, in order to defcat this ſcheme, 
not only the - moſt inflexible firmneſs on his part, 
bat a vigorous declaration from the Princes of the 
Empire in behalf of his title, were requiſtte ; was 
willing to purchaſe their favour by gratifying them 
in every point that they deemed intereſting or 
eflential. 


The Turks ON the other hand, the Turks, after having 

were ready wreſted from him great part of his Hungarian ter- 

Hungary. ritories, were ready to attack the provinces ſtil] 
ſubject to his authority with a formidable army, 
againſt which he could bring no equal force into 
the field, unleſs the diet ſhould grant him imme- 
diate and extraordinary aid. For this he could 
not hope if the internal peace of the Empire were 
not eſtabliſned on a foundation ſolid in itſelf, and 
which ſhould appear, even to the Proteſtants, ſo 
ſecure and ſo permanent, as might not only allow 
them to engage in a diſtant war with ſafety, but 
encourage them to act with vigour. 


He i-alarm. As TEP taken by the Proteſtants themſclves, a 


ed at ſome : . , 
N ſhort time after the opening of the diet, rendered 


by te him ſtill more cautious of giving them any new 
Freteltants- cauſe of offence. As ſoon as the publication of 
Ferdinand's ſpeech created the fears and ſuſpicions 

which have been mentioned, the Electors of Sax- 

ony 
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ony and Brandenburgh, together with the Land- Book XI. 
grave of Heſſe, met at Naumburgh, and renew- 
ing the ancient treaty of confraternity which had 
long united their families, they added to it a new 
article, by which the contracting parties bound 
themſelves to adhere to the confeſſion of Augſburg, 
and to maintain the doctrine which it contained in 
their reſpective dominions *. 


188. 


FERDINAND, influenced by all theſe conſidera- Ferdinand 
tions, employed his utmoſt addreſs in conducting promote in 
the deliberations of the diet fo as not to excite the comms: 
jealouſy of a party on whoſe friendſhip he depend. 
ed, and whoſe enmity, as they had not only taken 
the alarm, but had begun to prepare for their de- 
fence, he had ſo much reaſon to dread. The 


members of the diet readily agreed to Ferdinand's 


propoſal of taking the ſtate of religion into conſi- 


deration, previous to any other buſineſs. But, as 
ſoon as they entered upon it, both parties diſco- 
vered all the zeal and animoſity which a ſubject to 
intereſting naturally engenders, and which the ran- 


cour of controverſy, together with the violence of 


civil war, had inflamed to the higheſt pitch. 


Tur Proteſtants contended that the ſecurity Aeg, 
which they claimed in conſequence of the treaty of catholick- 
Paſſau ſhould extend, without limitation, to all zu, Pete 
who had hitherto embraced the doctrine of Lu- 
ther, or who ſhould hereafter embrace it. The 
Catholics, having firſt of all aſſerted the Pope's 
right as the ſupreme and final judge with reſpect 
to all articles of faith, inſiſted that the toleration 


granted, by the treaty of Paſſau, to ſuch as had 


* Chytræi Saxonia, 480. 
adopted 
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Boo XI. adopted the new opinions ; which, on account of 


the preſent ſituation of the Empire, and for the 
ſake of peace, they were willing to confirm. 
ſhould not be extended either to thoſe cities which 
had conformed to the Interim, or to ſuch eccleſj- 
aſtics as ſhould for the future apoſtatize from the 
church of Rome. It was no eaſy matter to re- 
concile ſuch oppoſite pretenſions, which were ſup- 
ported, on each fide, by the moſt elaborate argu- 
ments, and the greateſt acrimony of expreſſion, 
that the ablities or zeal of theologians long exer- 
ciſed in diſputation could ſuggeſt. Ferdinand, 
however, by his addreſs and perſeverance ; by 
ſoftening ſome things on each fide ; by putting a 
favourable meaning upon others; by repreſenting 
inceſſantly the neceſſity as well as the advantages 
of concord ; and by threatening on ſome occaſions, 
when all other conſiderations were diſregarded, to 
diſſolve the diet, brought them at length to a con- 
cluſion in which they all agreed. 


ConNFORMABLY to this a receſs was framed, 
approved of, and publiſhed with the uſual forma- 
lities. The following are the chief articles which 
it contained. That ſuch Princes and cities as have 
declared their approbation of the Confeflion of 
Auſburg, ſhall be permitted to profeſs the doctrine 
and exerciſe the worſhip which it authoriſes with- 
out interruption or moleſtation from the Emperor, 
the King of the Romans, or any power or perſon 
whatſoever, That the Proteſtants on their part, ſhall 
give no diſquiet to the Princes and States who ad- 
here to the tenets and rites of the Church of Rome; 
That, for the future, no attempt ſhall be mad? 
towards terminating religious differences, but by 
the gentle and pacifick methods of perſuaſion and 
conference; That the Popiſh eccleſtaſtics wy 

claim 
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ceive the confeſſion of Augſburg ; That ſuch as 
had ſeized the benefices or revenues ot the church, 
previous to the treaty of Paſſau, ſhall retain poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, and be liable to no proſecution in 
the imperial chamber on that account ; That the 
ſupreme civil power in every ſtate ſhal] have 
right to eſtabliſh what form of doctrine and wor- 
ſhip it ſhall deem proper, and if any of its ſub- 
jects refuſe to conform to thele, ſhall permit them 
to remove with all their effects wherever they 
pleaſe; That if any prelate or eccleſiaſtic ſhall 
hereafter abandon the Romiſh religion, he ſhall 
inſtantly relinquiſh his dioceſe or benefice, and it 
ſhall be lawful for thoſe in whom the right of no- 
mination is veſted, to proceed immediately to an 
election, as if the office were vacant by death or 
tranſlation, and toappoint a ſucceſſor of undoubted 
attachment to the ancient ſyſtem l. 


Suc are the capital articles in this famous Re- 
ceſs, which is the baſis of religious peace in Ger- 


ſtates, the ſentiments of which are to extremely 
different with reſpect to points the molt intereſt- 
ing and important, In our age and nation, to 
which the idea of Toleration is familiar, and its 
beneficial effects well known, it may ſeem ſtrange 
that a method of terminating their diſſentions, fo 
ſuitable to the mild and charitable ſpirit of the 
Chriſtian religion, did not ſooner occur to the 
contending parties. But an expedient, which, 
how ſalutary ſoever it might be, was repugnant 
to the ſentiments and practice of Chriſtians during 
many ages, did not lie obvious to ditcovery. 
Among the ancient heathens, all whoſe deities 
were local and tutelary, diverſity of ſentiment 


! Sleid. 620. F. Paul, 368. Pallav. P. 11. 161. 
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Boox XI. concerning the object or rights of religious wor- 


ſhip ſeems to have been no ſource of animoſity, 
becauſe the acknowledging veneration to be due 
to any one God, did not apply denial of the exiſ- 
tence or the power of any other God ; nor were 
the modes and rites of worſhip eſtabliſhed in one 
country incompatible with thoſe which other na. 
tions approved of and obſerved. Thus the errors 
in their ſyſtem of theology were of ſuch a nature 
as to be productive of concord, and notwithſtand- 
ing the amazing number of their deities, as well 
as the infinite variety of their ceremonies, a ſoci- 
able and tolerating ſpirit ſubſiſted almoſt univer- 
ſally in the pagan world. 


Bu T when the Chriſtian revelation declared one 
Supreme Being to be. the ſole object of religious 
veneration, preſcribed the form of worſhip moſt 
acceptable to him, whoever admitted the truth it 
held, of conſequence, every other mode of reli- 
gion to be abſurd and impious. Hence the zeal 
of the firſt converts to the Chriſtian faith in propa- 
gating its doctrines, and the ardour with which 
they laboured to overturn every other form of 
worſhip. They employed, however, for this pur- 
poſe no methods but ſuch as ſuited the nature of 
religion, By the force of powerful arguments, 
they conviaced the underſtandings of men ; by 
the charms of ſuperior virtue, they allured and 
captivated their hearts. At length the civil pow- 
er declared in favour of Chriſtianity, and though 


numbers, imitating the example of their ſuperiors, 


crouded into the church, many ſtill adhered to 


their ancient ſuperſtitions. Enraged at their ob- 
ſtinacy, the miniſters of religion, whoſe zeal was 


ſtill unabated, though their ſanctity and virtue 


were much diminiſhed, forgot ſo far the nature. 
of their own million, and of the arguments which 


they 


— fo 
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they ought to have employed, that they armed Boox XI. 


the Imperial power againſt theſe unhappy men, 
and as they could not perſuade, they tried to 
compel them to believe. 


Ar the ſame time, controverſies concerning 
articles of faith multiplied, from various cauſes, 
among chriſtians themſelves, and the ſame unhal- 
lowed weapons which had firſt been uſed againſt 


the enemies of their religion, were turned againſt 


each other. Every zealous diſputant endeavour- 
ed to intereſt the civil magiſtrate in his cauſe, and 
each in his turn employed the ſecular arm to 
cruſh or to exterminate his opponents. Not long 
after, the biſhops of Rome put in their claim to 
infallibility in explaining articles of faith, and de- 
ciding points in controverſy, and bold as the pre- 
tenſion was, they by their artifices and perſeve- 
rance, impoſed on the credulity of mankind, and 
brought them to recognize it. To doubt or to 
deny any doctrine to which theſe unerring inſtruc- 
tors had given the ſanction of their approbation, 
was held to be not only a reſiſting of truth, but 
an act of rebellion againſt their ſacred authority; 
and the ſecular power, of which by various arte 
they had acquired the abſolute direction, was in- 
ſtantly employed to avenge both. 


Tus Europe had been accuſtomed, during 
many centuries, to ſee ſpeculative opinions pro- 


Pagated or defended by force; the charity and 
mutual forbearance which Chriſtianity recom- 
mends with ſo much warmth were forgotten, the 
ſacred rights of conſcience and of private judg- 
ment were unheard of, and not only the idea of 
toleration, but even the word itſelf, in the ſenſe 
now affixed to it, was unknown. A right to 
extirpate error by force was univerſally allowed 
to be the prerogative of thoſe who poſſeſſed the 
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Boox XI. knowledge of trnth, and as each party of Chrif. 
dans believed that they had got poſſeſſion of this 


1555: 


invaluable attainment, they all claimed and exer- 
Ciſed, as far as they were able, the rights which 
it was ſuppoſed to convey. The Roman catholics, 
as their ſyſtem reſted on the deciſions of an infal- 
lible judge, never doubted that truth was on their 
ſide, and openly called on the civil power to re- 
pel the impious and heretical innovators who 
had rifen up againſt it. The Proteſtants, no leſs 


confident that their doctrine was well founded, 


required, with equal ardour, the Princes of their 
party to check ſuch as prelumed to impugn or to 
oppoſe it. Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the 
founders of the reformed church in their reſpec- 
tive countries, . inflicted, as far as they had power 
and opportunity, the ſame puniſhments which 
were denounced againſt their own diſciples by the 
church of Rome, on ſuch as called in queſtion 
any article in their creeds. To their followers, 


and perhaps to their opponents, it would have 


appeared a ſymptom of diffidence in the goodneſs 
of their cauſe, or an acknowledgment that it was 


not well founded, if they had not employed in its 


defence all thoſe means which it was ſuppoſed 
truth had a right to employ. 


IT was towards the cloſe of the ſeventeenth 
century, before Toleration, under its preſent 
form, was admitted firſt into, the republic of the 
United Provinces, and from thence introduced 
into England. Long experience of the calamities 
of mutual perſecution, the influence of free go- 
vernment, the light and humanity acquired by the 
progreſs of ſcience, together with the prudence 
and authority of the civil magiſtrate, were all 
requiſite in order to eſtabliſh a regulation, ſo re- 
pugnant to the ideas which all the different ſects 


had adopted from miſtaken conceptions concern- | 


ing 
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ing the nature of religion and the rights of truth, Boox XI. 
or which all of them had derived from the erro- 
neous maxims eſtabliſhed by the church of 
Rome. | 


1555.7 


Tus receſs of Augſburg, it is evident, was advants- 


founded on no ſuch liberal and enlarged (nti- 
ments concerning freedom of religious inquiry or 


ges of the 
religious 
peace to the 


the nature of toleration. It was nothing more Cutherane. 


than a ſcheme of pacification, which political 
conſiderations alone had ſuggeſted to the contend- 
ing parties, and regard for their mutual tranqui- 
lity and ſafety had rendered neceſſary. Of this 
there can be no ſtronger proof than an article in 
the receſs itſelf, by which the benefits of the pa- 
ciication are declared to extend only to the Ca- 
tholics on the one fide, and to ſuch as adhered to 
the Confeſſion of Augſburg on the other. The 
followers of Zuinglius and Calvin remained, in 
conſequence of that excluſion, without any pro- 
tection from the rigour of the laws denounced 
againſt heretics. Nor did they obtain any legal 
ſecurity, until the treaty of Weſtphalia, near a 
century after this period, provided that they 
ſhould be admitted to enjoy, in as ample man- 
ner as the Lutherans, all the advantages and pro- 
tection which the receſs of Augſburg affords. 


Bur if the followers of Luther were highly 
pleaſed with the ſecurity which they acquired by 


And to the 
Catholicks. 


this receſs, ſuch as adhered to the ancient ſyſtem 


had no leſs reaſon to be ſatisfied with that article 
in it, which preſerved entire to the Roman ca- 
tholick church the benefices of ſuch eccleſi- 
aſticks as ſhould hereafter renounce its doctrines. 
This article, known in Germany by the name 
of the Eccleſſaſtical Reſervation, was manifeſtly fo 
conformable to the idea and to the rights of an 

| | = eſtabliſhed 
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Boox XI. eſtabliſhed church; and it appeared ſo equitable 
; to prevent revenues, which had been originally 
355" appropriated for the maintenance of perſons at- 
tached to a certain ſyſtem, from being alienated 
to any other purpoſe, that the proteſtants, though 
they foreſaw its conſequences, were obliged to 
relinquiſh their oppoſition to it. As the Roman 
catholick Princes of the Empire have taken care 
to ſee this article exactly obſerved in every caſe 
where there was an opportunity of putting it in 
execution, it has proved the great barrier of the 
Romiſh church in Germany againſt the Reforma- 
tion; and as from this period the ſame tempta- 
tion of intereſt did not allure eccleſiaſticks to re- 
Imquiſh the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, there have been 
few of that order, who have loved truth with 
ſuch diſintereſted and ardent affection, as to aban- 
don for its ſake the rich benefices which they 
had in poſſeſſion. 
Mares, Dvrixc the ſitting of the diet, Marcellus Cer- 
Pope, April vino, Cardinal of Santa Croce, was elected Pope 
* in room of Julius. He, in imitation of Adrian, 
did not change his name on being exalted to the 
1 Papal Chair. As he equalled that Pontiff in pu- 
ter. tity of intention, and excelled him much in the 
arts of government, and ſtill more in knowledge 
of the ſtate and genius of the papal court; as he 
had capacity to diſcern what reformation it need- 
ed, as well as what it could bear, ſuch regulati- 
ons were expected from his virtue and wiſdom, 
as would have removed many of its groſſeſt and 
moſt flagrant corruptions, and have contributed 
tow / ards reconciling to the church, ſuch as from 
indignation at theſe enormities had abandoned its 
communion. But this excellent Pontiff was only 
ſhewn to the church and immediately ſnatched 
His death. away, The confinement in the conclave had 
impaired his health, and the fatigue of tedious 
| ceremonies 
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ceremonies upon his acceſſion, . together with too Boox XI. 
intenſe and anxious application of mind to the 

ſchemes of improvement which he meditated, 0355" 
exhauſted ſo entirely the vigour of his feeble con- 
ſtitution, that he ſickened on the twelfth, and di- 
ed on the twentieth day after his election ®, 


ALL the refinements in artifice and intrigue, The ea. 
uliar to conclaves, were diſplayed in that em of Paul 
which was held for electing a ſucceſſor to Marcel- 
: lus; the Cardinals of the Imperial and French 
factions labouring, with equal ardour, to gain 
the neceſſary number of ſuffrages for one of their 
own party. But, after a ſtruggle of no long du- 
ration, though conducted with all the warmth 
and eagerneſs natural to men contending for fo 
great an object, they united in chuſing John Pe- . 23. 
tor Caraffa the eldeſt member of the ſacred col- 
lege and the ſon of Count Montorio, a nobleman 
of an illuſtrious family in the kingdom of Naples. 
The addreſs and influence of Cardinal Farneſe 
who favoured his pretenſions, Caraffa's own me- 
rit, and perhaps his great age, which ſoothed all 
the diſappointed candidates with the nearer pro- 
ſpect of a new vacancy, concurred in bringing 
about this ſpeedy union of ſuffrages. In order to 
teſtify his reſpect for the memory of Paul III. by 
whom he had been created Cardinal, and his 
gratitude to the family of Farneſe, -he aſſumed 
the name of Paul IV. 


Tus choice of a prelate of ſuch a ſingular cha- His ciſe and 
rater, and who had long held a courſe extreme- #0: 
ly different from that which uſually led to the 
dignity now conferred upon him, filled the Itali- 
ans, who had neareſt acceſs to obſerve his man- 


* Thuan. 520. F. Paul, 365. Onuph. Panrin. g21, &c. 
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ners and , deportment, with aſtoniſhment, and 
kept them in ſuſpenſe and ſolicitude with regard 
to his future conduct. Paul, though born in a 
rank of life which, without any other merit, might 
have ſecured to him the higheſt eccleſiaſtical 
preferments, had from his early years applied to 
ſtudy with all the aſſiduity of a man, who had 


nothing bur his perſonal accompliſhments to ren- 


der him conſpicuous. By means of this he not 


only acquired profound ſkill in ſcholaſtick theolo- 


gy, but added to that a conſiderable knowledge 
of the learned languages and of polite literature, 
the ſtudy of which had been lately revived in Ita- 
ly, and was purſued at this time with great ar- 
dour. His mind, however, naturally gloomy 
and ſevere, wes more formed to imbibe the four 
ſpirit of the former, than to receive any degree 
of elegance or liberality of ſentiment from the 
latter; ſo that he ecquired rather the qualities 
and paſſions of a recluſe eccleſiaſtick, than the 
talents neceſſary for the conduct of great affairs, 
Accordingly, when he entered into orders, al- 
though ſeveral rich benefices were beſtowed on 
him, and he was early employed as nuncio in 
different courts, he ſoon became diſguſted with 
that courſe of life, and languiſhed to be in a ſitu- 
ation more ſuited to his taſte and temper, With 
this view he reſigned at once all his eccleſiaſtical 
preſerments, and having inſtituted an order of 
regular prieſts, whom he denominated Theatines, 
from the name of the archbiſhoprick which he 
had held, he aſſociated himſelf as a member of 
their fraternity, conformed to all the rigorous 
rules to which he had ſubjected them, and. pre- 
ferred the ſolitude of a monaſtick life, with the 
honour of being the founder of a new order, 
to all the vaſt objects which the court cf Rome 
preſented to his ambition, 


IN 
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and knowledge called him to Rome, in order to 
conſult with him concerning the meaſures which 
might be moſt proper and effeCtual for the ſup- 
preſſing of hereſy, and re eſtabliſhing the an- 
cient authority of the church. Having thus al- 
lured him from his ſolitude, the Pope, partly by 
his intreaties, and partly by his authority, pre- 
vailed on him to accept of a Cardinal's hat, to re- 
aſſume the benefices which he had reſigned, and 
to return again into the uſual path of eccleſiaſtical 
ambition which he ſeemed to have relinquiſhed. 
But, during two ſucceſſive Pontificates, under the 
firſt of which the court of Rome was the moſt art- 
ful and intereſted, and under the ſecond the moſt 
diſſolute of any in Europe, Carafta retained his 
monaſtic auſterity. He was an avowed and bitter 
enemy.not only of all innovation in opinion, but of 
every irregularity in practice ; he was the chief in- 
ſtrument in eſtabliſhing the formidable and odi- 
ous tribunal of the Inquilition in the papal terri- 
tories ; he appeared a violent advocate on all oc- 


caſions for the juriſdiction and diſcipline of the 


church, and a ſevere cenfurer of every meaſure 
which ſeemed to flow from motives of policy or 
intereſt, rather than from zeal for the honour of 
the eccleſiaſtical order, and the dignity of the Ho- 
ly See, Under a prelate of ſuch a character, the 
Roman courtiers expected a ſevere and violent 
Pontificate, during which the principles of ſound 
policy would be facrificed to the narrow prejudi- 
ces of prieſtly zeal ; while the people of Rome 
were apprehenſive of ſeeing the ſordid and forbid- 
ding rigour of monaſtick manners ſubſtituted in 
place of the gaiety or magnificence to which they 
had long been accuſtomed in the papal court. 


* 
Ix this retreat he remained for many years, un- Boox XI. 
til Paul III. induced by the fame of his ſanftity v— 
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Theſe, apprehenſions Paul was extremely ſolici- The ga 
tous to remove. At his firſt entrance on the ad- ſteps of bis 


adminiſtra- 


miniſtration don. 
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Boox XI. miniſtration he laid aſide that auſterity which had 

hitherto diſtinguiſhed his perſon and family, and 

when the maſter of his houſhold inquired in what 

manner he would chuſe to live, he haughtily re- 

plied, “ as becomes a great Prince.” He order. 

ed the ceremony of his coronation to be con- 

ducted with more than uſual magnificence ; and 

endeavoured to render himſelf popular by ſeveral 

acts of liberality and indulgence towards the in- 
habitants ot Rome®. 


The exceſs H1s natural ſeverity of temper, however, 
2 to would have ſoon returned upon him, and would 
his nephews have juſtified the conjectures of the courtiers, 
and the fears of the people, if he had not, imme- 
diately after his election, called to Rome two of 
his nephews, ſons of his brother the Count of 
Montorio. The eldeſt he promoted to be gover- 
nor of Rome, the youngeſt who had hitherto 
ferved as a ſoldier of fortune in the armies of Spain 
or France, and whoſe diſpoſition as well as man- 
ners were ſtill more foreign from the clerical 
character than his profeſſion, he created a Cardi- 
nal, and appointed him legate of Bologna, the ſe- 
cond office in power and dignity which a Pope can 
beſtow. Theſe marks of favour, no leſs ſudden 
than extravagant, he accompanied with the moſt 
unbounded confidence and attachment, and for- 
getting all his former ſevere maxims, he ſeemed 
to have no other object than the aggrandizing of 
Their am- his nephews, Their ambition, unfortunately for 
ec Paul, was too aſpiring to be ſatisfied with any 
moderate acquiſition, They had ſeen the family 
of Medici raiſed by the intereſt of the Popes of 
that houſe to ſupreme power in Tuſcany ; Paul 
III. had by his abilities and addreſs ſecured the 
dutchies of Parma and Placentia to the family of 


* Platina, p. 327. Caſtaldo Vita di Paolo IV. Rom 1615. 
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Farneſe. They aimed at ſome eſtabliſhment for Boox Xl. 


themſelves, no leſs conſiderable and independant ; 
and as they could not expect that the Pope would 
carry his indulgence towards them fo far as to 
ſecularize any part of the patrimony of the church, 
they had no proſpect of attaining what they wiſh- 
ed, but by diſmembering the Imperial dominions 
in Italy, in hopes of ſeizing ſome portion of 
them. This alone would have been to them a 
ſufficient reaſon for ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord 
between their uncle and the Emperor. 
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Bur Cardinal Caraffa, had, beſides, private Reafons of 


reaſons which filled him with hatred and enmity 


their diſguſt 
with the 


to the Emperor. While he ſerved in the Spaniſh Emperor. 


troops he had not received ſuch marks of honour 
and diſtinction as he thought due to his birth 
and merit. Diſguſted with this ill-uſage, he had 
abruptly quitted the Imperial fervice, and enter- 
ing into that of France ; he had not only met 
with ſuch a reception as ſoothed his vanity, and 
attached him to the French intereſt, but by con- 
tracting an intimate friendſhip with Strozzi, who 
commanded the French army in Tuſcany, he 
had imbibed a mortal antipathy to the Emperor 
as the great enemy to the liberty and indepen- 
dence of the Italian ſtates. Nor was the Pope 
himſelf indiſpoſed to receive impreſſions unfa- 
vourable to the Emperor. The oppoſition given 
to his election by the Cardinals of the Imperial fac- 
tion left in his mind deep reſentment, which was 
heightened by the remembrance of ancient inju- 
ries from Charles or his miniſters, 


Or this his nephews took advantage, and em- They en- 
deavour to 
alicnate the 
Pope from FR 
the Empe- „ 


ployed various devices, in order to exaſperate 
him beyond a poſſibility of reconciliation. They 
aggravated every circumſtance which could be 
deemed any indicaton of the Emperor's diſſatis- 

faction 
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Boox XI. faction with his promotion; they read to him 
an intercepted letter in which Charles taxed 

85. the Cardinals of his party with negligence or in- 
capacity in not having defeated Paul's election: 
They pretended, at one time, to have diſcovered 
a conſpiracy formed by the Imperial miniſter and 
Coſmo de Medici againſt the Pope's life ; they 
alarmed him, at another, with accounts of a plot 
tor aſſaſſinating themſelves. By theſe artifices, 
they kept his mind, which was naturally violent 
and become ſuſpicious from old age, in luch per- 
petual agitation, as precipitated him into mea- 
ſures, which otherwile he would have been the 
firſt perſon to condemn e. He ſeized ſome of the 
Cardinals who were moſt attached to the Empe- 
ror, and confined them in the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo ; he perſecuted the Colonnas and other Ro- 
man barons, the ancient retainers to the Imperial 
faction, with the utmoſt ſeverity z and diſcover- 
ing on all occaſions his diſtruſt, fear, or hatred 
of the Emperor, he began at laſt to court the 
friendſhip of the French King, and ſeemed wil- 
ling to throw himſelf abſolutely upon him for 
ſupport and protection. 


induce bim T'uIS was the very point to which his nephews 
the King Wiſhed to bring him as moſt favourable to their 
or France. ambitious ſchemes ; and as the accompliſhment 
of theſe depended on their uncle's life, whoſe ad- 
vanced age did not admit of loſing a moment 
unneceſſarily in negotiations, inſtead of treating 
at ſecond hand with the French ambaſladot at 


Rome, they prevailed on the Pope to diſpatch 4 
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France with ſuch overtures on his part as they 
hoped would not be rejected. He propoſed an 
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perſon of confidence directly to the court of 
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and the Pope ; that they ſhould attack the dutchy 
of Tuſcany and the kingdom of Naples with 
their united forces ; and if their arms ſhould prove 
ſucceſsful, that the ancient republican form of go- 
vernment ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in the former, 
and the inveſtiture of the latter ſhould be gran- 
ted to one of the French King's ſons, after reſer- 
ving a certain territory which ſhould be annexed 
to the patrimony of the church, together with 
an independent and princely eſtabliſhment for 
each of the Pope's nephews. 


Tur King, allured by theſe ſpecious projects, 
gave a molt favourable audience to the envo 
But when the matter was propoſed in council, the 


and averſion to daring enterprizes increaſed with 
age and experience, remonſtrated with great 
vehemence againſt the alliance. He put Henry 
in mind how fatal every expedition into Italy had 
been to France during three ſucceſſive reigns, 
and if ſuch an enterprize had proved too great 
for the nation even when its ſtrength and finan- 
ces were entire, there was no reaſon to hope for 
ſucceſs, if it ſhould be attempted now when both 
were exhauſted by extraordinary efforts during 
wars, which had laſted, with little interruption, 
almoſt half a century. He repreſented the ma- 
nifeſt imprudence of entering into engagements 
with a Pope of fourſcore, as any ſyſtem which 
reſted on no better foundation than his life muſt 
be extremely precarious, and upon the event of 
his death, which could rot be diſtant, the face of 
things together with the inclination of the Italian 
States muſt inſtantly change, and the whole weight 
of the war be left upon the King alone. To 
theſe confiderations he added the near proſpect 


Which they now had of a final accommodation 
with 


* renc 
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Conſtable 
Montmo- 
oppo- 
ſes the alli- 
ance with 


conſtable Montmorency, whoſe natural caution the Pope. 
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Boox XI. with the Emperor who having taken the reſolution 
3 of retiring from the world, wiſhed to tranſmit his 
**3* kingdoms in peace to his ſon ; and he concluded 
with repreſenting the abſolute certainty of dray- 
ing the arms of England upon France, if it 
ſhould appear that the re-eſtabliſhment of tran. 
quility in Europe was prevented by the ambition 

of its Monarch. 


The Duke Test arguments, weighty in themſelves, and 

beit. arged by a miniſter of great authority, would 
probably have determined the King to decline any 
connection with the Pope. But the Duke of 
Guiſe and his brother the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
who delighted no leſs in bold and dangerous un- 
dertakings than Montmorency ſhunned them, de- 
clared warmly for an alliance with the Pope. 
The cardinal expected to be entruſted with the 
conduct of the negociations in the court of Rome 
to which this alliance would give riſe ; the duke 
laid his account with obtaining the command of 
the army which would be appointed to invade 
Naples; and conſidering themſelves as already in 
theſe ſtations, vaſt projects opened to their aſpiring 
and unbounded ambition, Their credit, toge- 
ther with the influence of the King's miſtrels, 
the famous Diana of roitiers, who was, at that 
time entirely devoted to the intereſt of the fami- 
ly of Guiſe, more than counterbalanced all Mont- 
morency's prudent remonſtrances, and prevailed 
on an inconſiderate Prince to liſten to the over- 
tures of the Pope's envoy. 


Copel of Tux cardinal of Lorrain, as he had expected, 
tonegociate WAS immediately (ent to Rome with full powers to 
Ne te conclude the treaty, and to concert meaſures for 
carrying it into execution. Meanwhile, the Pope, 
either from reflecting on the danger and uncertain 


iſſue of all military operations, or through the 
| addre's 
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addreſs of the Imperial ambaſſador who had been Boox XI. 


at great pains to ſooth him, had not only begun 


to loſe much of the ardour with which he had ſet 


on foot the negociation with France, but even diſ- 
covered great unwillingneſs to continue it. In 
order to rouſe him from this fit of deſpondency, 
and to rekindle his former rage, his nephews had 
recourſe to the arts which they had already prac- 
tiſed with ſo much ſucceſs. They alarmed him 
with new repreſentations of the Emperor's hoſtile 
intentions, with freſh accounts which they had 


received of threats uttered againſt him by the 


Imperial miniſters, and with new diſcoveries which 
they pretended to have made of conſpiracies form- 
ed, and juſt ready to take effect againſt his life. 


Bur theſe artifices, having been formerly tried, 
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Paul en- 
raged at tha 


would not have operated a ſecond time with the proceedings 


ſame force, nor have made the impreſſion which 


of the diet 
of Augf- 


they wiſhed, if Paul had not been excited by an burg. 


offence of that kind which he was leaſt .able to 
bear. He received advice of the receſs of the 
diet of Augſburg, and of the toleration which 
was thereby granted to the Proteſtants, and this 
threw him at once into ſuch tranſports of paſſion 
againſt the Emperor and King of the Romans, 
as carried him headlong into all the violent mea- 
ſures of his nephews. Full of high ideas with re- 
ſpect to the papal prerogative, and animated 
with the fierceſt zeal againſt hereſy, he conſider- 
ed the liberty of deciding concerning religious 
matters, which had been aſſumed by an aſſembly 
compoſed partly of laymen, as a preſumptuous 
and unpardonable encroachment on that juriſdic- 
tion which belonged to him alone; and regarded 
the indulgence which had been given to the Pro- 
teſtants as an impious act of that power which the 
diet had uſurped. He complained loudly of both 
to the Imperial ambaſſador. He inſiſted that _ 
rece 
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Boox XI. receſs of the diet ſhould immediately be declared 
illegal and void. He threatened the Emperor 


and King of the Romans, in caſe they ſhould ei- 
ther refuſe or delay to gratify him in this particu- 
lar, with the ſevereſt effects of his vengeance. 
He talked in a tone of authority and command 
which might have ſuited a pontiff of the twelfth 
century, when a papal decree was ſufficient to have 
ſhaken or to have overturned the throne of the 
greateſt Monarch, but which was altogether im- 
proper in that age, eſpecially when addreſſed to the 
miniſter of a Prince who had fo often made Pon- 
tiffs more formidable feel the weight of his power. 
The ambaſſador, however, heard all his extrava- 
gant propoſitions and menaces, with much pati- 
ence, and endeavoured to ſooth him by putting 
him in mind of the extreme diſtreſs to which the 
Emperor was reduced at Inſpruck, of the en- 
gagements which he had come under to the Pro- 
teſtants in order to extricate himſelf, of the ne- 
ceſſity of fulfilling theſe, and of accommodating 
his conduct to the ſituation of his affairs. But 
weighty as theſe conſiderations were, they made 
no impreſſion on the mind of the haughty and bi. 
gotted pontiff, who inſtantly replied, that he 
would abſolve him by his apoſtolick authority 
from the obligation of theſe engagements, and 
even command him not to perform them; that 
in carrying on the cauſe of God and of the church, 
no regard ought to be had to the maxims of 
worldly prudence and policy, and that the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of the Emperor's ſchemes in Germany might 
juſtly be deemed a mark of the divine diſpleaſure 
againſt him, on account of his having paid little 
attention to the former, while he regulated his 
condu& entirely by the latter. Having ſaid this, 
he turned from the amballador abruptly without 
waiting for a reply. 


His 
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His nephews took care to applaud and chenſh Boox XI. 
theſe ſentiments, and eaſily wrought up his arro-— . 
ant mind, fraught with all the monkiſh ideas 
concerning the extent of the papal ſupremacy, to And exaipe- 
: . - rated by his 
ſuch a pitch of reſentment againſt the houſe Of nephews. 
Auſtria, and to ſuch an high opinion of his own 
power, that he talked continually of his being the 
fucceſſor of thoſe who had depoſed Kings and 
Emperors ; that he was exalted as head over them 
all, and would trample ſuch as oppoſed him un- 
der his feet. In this diſpoſition, the cardinal of Decem. 1s. 
Lorrain found the Pope, and eaſily perſuaded him (90s 
to ſign a treaty, which had for its object, the ruin France. 
of a Prince againſt whom he was ſo highly exai- 

rated. The ſtipulations in the treaty were 
much the fame as had been propoſed by the Pope's 
envoy at Paris; and it was agreed to keep the 
whole tranſaction ſecret until their united forces 


ſhould be ready to take the field . 


DurinG the negotiation of this treaty at Rome 7" Te, 
. ror reſolves 


and Paris, an event happened which ſeemed to to refign tus 
render the fears which had given riſe to it vain, e 


dominionss 


and the operations which were to follow upon it 
unneceflary, This was the Emperor's reſignation 
of his hereditary dominions to his ſon Philip; to- 
gether with his reſolution to withdraw entirely 
from any concern in buſineſs or the affairs of this 
world, in order that he might ſpend the remain- 
der of his days in retirement and ſolitude. Though 
it requires neither deep reflection nor extraordina- 
ry diſcernment to diſcover that the ſtate of royal- 
ty is not exempt from cares and diſappointment; 
though moſt of thoſe who are exalted to a throne 
find ſolicitude, and ſatiety, and diſguſt to be their 
perpetual attendants in tat envied pre-eminence z 


p Pallav. lib. 13. p. 163. F. Paul 365. Thuan. lib, xv. 
525. lib. xvi. 540. Mem. de Ribier, ii bog, &c. 


Vor. III. "X * 
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Boox Xl. yet, to deſcend voluntarily from the ſupreme to a 
ſubordinate ſtation, and to relinquiſh the poſſeſſion 
of power in order to attain the enjoyment of hap- 
pineſs, ſeems to be an effort too great for the hu- 
man mind. Several inſtances, indeed, occur in 
hiſtory of Monarchs who have quitted a throne, 
and have ended their days in retirement. But they 
were either weak Princes who took this reſolution 
raſhly, and repented of it as ſoon as it was taken; 
or unfortunate Princes from whoſe hands ſome 
ſtrong rival had wreſted their ſceptre, and com- 
pelled them to deſcend with reluctance into a pri- 
vate ſtation. Diocleſian is perhaps the only Prince 
capable of holding the reins of government, who 
ever reſigned them from deliberate choice, and 
who continued during many years to enjoy the 
tranquility of retirement without fetching one pe- 
nitent ſigh, or caſting back one look of deſire, 
towards the power or dignity which he had aban- 
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doned. 


The mo-. No wonder, then, that Charles's reſignation 
reſigaation, ſhould fill all Europe with aſtoniſhment, and give 
| riſe, both among his contemporaries, and among 
the hiſtorians of that period, to various conjec- 

tures concerning the motives, which determined a 

Prince, whoſe ruling paſſion had been uniformly ct 

the love of power, at the age of fifty-{1x, when 6 

objects of ambition operate with full force on the t 

mind, and are purſued with the greateſt ardour, c 

to take a reſolution ſo ſingular and unexpected. 

But while many authors have imputed it to mo- 

tives ſo frivolous and fantaſtical, as can hardly be 
ſuppoſed to influence any reaſonable mind ; while 

others have imagined it to be the reſult of ſome 
profound ſcheme of policy; hiſtorians more intel- 

ligent, and better informed, neither aſcribe it to 

caprice, nor ſearch for myſterious ſecrets of ſtate, 

where ſimple and obvious cauſes will fully _— 

or 
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{xr the Emperor's conduct. Charles had been at- Boox XI. 


tacked early in life with the gout, and notwith- 
finding all the precautions of the moſt ſkilful 
phyſicians in his time, the violence of the diſtem- 
per encreafed as he advanced in age, and the fits 
became every year more frequent, as well as more 
intolerable. Not only was the vigour of his con- 
ſtitution broken, but the faculties of his mind 
were impaired by the excruciating torments which 
he endured, During the continuance of the fits, 
he was altogether incapable of applying to buſi- 
neſs, and even when they began to abate, as it 
was only at intervals that he could attend to what 
was ſerious, he gave up the En part of his 
time to trifling and even childiſn occupations, 
which ſerved to relieve or to amuſe his mind, en- 
feebled and worn out with exceſs of pain. Under 


theſe circumſtances, the conduct of ſuch affairs as 


occurred, of courſe, in governing ſo many king- 
doms was a burden more than ſufficient; but to 


puſh forward and compleat the vaſt ſchemes, 


which the ambition of his more active years had 
formed, or to keep in view and carry on the ſame 
great ſyſtem of policy, extending to every nation 
in Europe, and connected with the operations of 
every different court, were taſks, which far ex- 
ceeded his ſtrength, and oppreſſed and overwhelm- 
ed his mind. As he had been long accuſtomed 
to view the buſineſs of every department, whether 
civil, or military, or eccleſiaſtical, with his own 
eyes, and .to decide concerning it according to his 
own ideas ; it gave him the utmoſt pain, when he 
felt his infirmities encreaſe fo faſt upon him, that 
he was obliged to commit the conduct of all at- 
fairs to his miniſters. He imputed every misfor- 
tune which befel him, and every miſcarriage that 
happened, even when the former was unavoidable, 
and the latter accidental, to his inability to take 


the inſpection of bufineſs himſelf, He com- 
Z 2 plained 


— — 
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Boox XI. plained of his hard fortune, in being oppoſed, in 
wa his declining years, to a rival, who was in the full 


vigour of life, and that while Henry could take 
and execute all his reſolutions in perſon, he ſhould 
now be reduced, both in council and in action, to 
rely on the abilities of other men. Having thus 
grown old before his time, he wiſely judged it 
more decent to conceal his infirmities in ſome fqli- 
tude, than to expoſe them any longer to the pub- 
lick eye; and prudently determined not to forfeit 
the ſame, or loſe the acquiſitions of his better 
years, by ſtruggling, with a vain obſtinacy, to re- 
tain the reins of government, when he was ng 
longer able to hold them with ſteadineſs, or to 
guide them with addreſs *. 


Dom Leveſque in his memoirs of cardinal Granvelle 
gives a reaſon for the Emperor's reſignation, which, as I te- 
collect, is not mentioned by any other hiſtorian. He fays, 
that the Emperor having ceded the government of the king- 
dom of Naples and the dutchy of Milan to his ſon, upon his 
marriage with the Queen of England; Philip, notwithſtand- 
ing the advice and entreaties of his father, removed all the 
miniſters and officers in thoſe countries, and appointed cres- 
tures of his own, to fill the places which they held. That 
he aſpired openly, and with little delicacy, to obtain a ſhare 
in the adminiſtration of affairs, in the Low-Countries. That 
he endeavoured to thwart the Emperor's meaſures, and to li. 
mit his authority, behaving towards him ſometimes with in- 
attention, and ſometimes with haughtineſs. That Charles 
finding that he muſt either yield to his ſon, or openly contend 
with him, in order to avoid theſe, which were both difagree- 
able and mottifying to a father, he took the reſolution of fe- 
ſigning his crowns, and of retiring from the world, vol i 
p. 24, &. Dom Leveſque derived his information concern- 
ing theſe curious fats, which he relates very briefly, from 


the original papers of cardinal Granvelle But as that vaſt 


collection of papers, one of the moſt valuable hiſtorical mo- 
numents of the ſixteenth century, and which could not fail of 


"throwing much light on the tranſactions of Charles V, thoug| 


preferved and arranged by M. L'Abbe Boizot of Beſancon, 
is not publiſhed, I cannot determine what degree of credit 
ſhould be given to this account of Charles's reſignation. 1 have 
therefore taken no notice of it in relating this event. 


Bur 
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gur though Charles had revolved this ſcheme Boox XI 
in his mind for ſeveral years, and had communi- A 
cated it to his ſiſters the dowager Queens of France Circumitan- 
and Hungary, who not only approved of his in- fag Men 
tention, but offered to accompany him to what- «cd it. 
ever place of retreat. he ſhould chooſe ; ſeveral 
things had hitherto prevented his carrying it into A 
execution. He could not think of loading his ſon "vi 
with the government of ſo many kingdoms, un- * 
ul he ſhould attain ſuch maturity of age, and of 
abilities, as would enable him to ſuſtain that i 
weighty burden; but as Philip had now reached 1 
his twenty - eighth year, and had been early accuſ- 
tomed to buſineſs, for which he diſcovered both 
inclination and capacity, it can hardly be imputed 
to the partiality of paternal affection, that his 
ſeruples with regard to this point, were entirely | 
removed ; and that he thought he might, without N 
further heſitation or delay, place him on the throne : 

which he was about to abandon. His mother's 
ſituation had been another obſtruction in his way. 
For although ſhe had continued almoſt fifty years 
in confinement, and under the ſame diſorder of 
mind which concern for her huſband's death had 
brought upon her, yet the government of Spain, 
was ſtill veſted in her jointly with the Emperor; 
ber name was inſerted together with his, in all 
the public writs iſſued in that kingdom; and ſuch 5g 
was the fond attachment of the Spaniards to her, 30 
that they would probably have ſcrupled to recog- Th 
nize Philip as their ſovereign, unleſs ſhe had con- 
ſented to aſſume him as her partner on the throne, 
Her utter incapacity for buſineſs rendered it im- 10 
poſſible to obtain this. But her death, which hap- 3 
pened this year, removed this difficulty; and as ial 
Charles, upon that event, became ſole Monarch 
of Spain, it left the ſucceſſion open to his ſon, 1 
The war with France had likewiſe been a reaſon BY 
for retaining the adminiſtration of affairs in his own 1 
FEE Cree 23 hand, 
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Book XI. hand, as he was extremely ſolicitous to have ter. 

— minated it, that he might have given up his King- 
doms to his fon in peace with all the world. By 
as Henry had diſcovered no diſpoſition to cloſe 
with any of his overtures, and had even rejected 
propoſals of peace, which were equal and mode. 
rate, in a tone, that feem-d to indicate a fixed 
purpoſe of continuing hoſtilities, he ſaw that ii 
was vain to wait longer in expectation of an event 
which, how deſirable ſoever, was altogther un. 
certain. 
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The forma- 


ities with As this, then, appeared to be the proper junc- 
which be ture for executing the ſcheme which he had long 
executed ie. meditated, Charles reſolved to reſign his kingdoms 
to his ſon, with a ſolemnity, ſuitable to the im- 
portance of the tranſaction, and to perform this 
laſt act of ſovereignty, with fuch formal pomp, 
as might leave a laſting impreſſion on the minds 
not only of his ſubjects but of his ſucceſſor 
With this view he called Philip out of England, 
where the peeviſh temper of his Queen, which 
increaſed with her deſpair of having iſſue, render. 
ed him extremely unhappy, and the jealouſy of 
the Engliſh left him no hopes of obtaining the di- 
rection of their affairs. Having aſſembled the ſtates 
of the Low-Countries at Bruſſels, on the twenty- 
fifth of October, he ſeated himſelf, for the laſt 
time, in the chair of ſtate, on one ſide of which 
was placed his fon, and on the other his ſiſter the 
Queen of Hungary regent of the Netherlands, 
with a ſplendid retinue of the grandees of Spain 
and princes of the Empire ſtanding behind him. 
The preſident of the council of Flanders, by his 
command, explained in a few words his intention 
in calling this extraordinary meeting of the States, 
He then read the inſtrument of reſignation by 
which Charles ſurrendered to his fon Philip all his 
territories, juriſdiction, and authority in the Low- 
Countries, abſolving his ſubjects there from won 
ETD oa 
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er. bath of allegiance to him, which he required them Boox XI. 
g. bd transfer to Philip his lawful heir, and to ſerve 

ut WM tim with the fame loyalty and zeal that they had? 
Ve WM manifeſted, during fo a long a courſe of years, in 

e {upport of his government. 


CuxR Ls then roſe from his ſeat, and leaning on 
the ſhoulder of the Prince of Orange, becauſe he 
was unable to ſtand without ſupport, he addreſſed 
himſelf to the audience, and from a paper which 
he held in his hand, in order to aſſiſt his memory, 
he recounted, with dignity, but without oftenta- 
tion, all the great things which he had undertaken 
and performed ſince the commencement of his ad- 
miniſtration. He obſerved, that from the ſeven- 
teenth year of his age, he had dedicated all his 
thoughts and attention to publick objects, reſer- 
ving no portion of his time for the indulgence of 
his eaſe, and very little for the enjoyment of pri- 
vate pleaſure ; that either in a pacifick or hottile 
manner, he had viſited Germany nine times, Spain 
Ix times, France four times, Italy ſeven times, the 
low-Countries ten times, England twice, Africa as 
often, and had made eleven voyages by ſea; that 
while his health permitted him to diſcharge his du- 
ty, and the vigour of his conſtitution was equal, 
in any degree, to the arduous office of governing 
ſuch extenſive dominions, he had never ſhunned 
labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that now when 
his health was broken, and his vigour exhauſted by 
the rage of an incurable diſtemper, his growing in- 
ſirmities admoniſhed him to retire, nor was he fo 
fond of reigning, as to retain the ſceptre in an im- 
potent hand, which was no longer able to protect 
his ſubjects, or to render them happy; that inſtead 
of a ſovereign worn out with diſeaſes, and ſcarce 
half alive, he gave them one in the prime of life, 
accuſtomed already to govern, and who added to 
the vigour of youth all the attention and ſagacity of 
maturer years; that, if during the courſe of a long 

f 4 ad 
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Boox Xl. adminiſtration, he had committed any material ex. 
cor in government, or if under the preſſure and 
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amidſt the attention which he had been obliged 
to give to ſo many and great affairs, he had either 
neglected or injured any of his ſubjects, he now 
implored their forgiveneſs; that, for his part, he 
ſhould ever retain a grateful ſenſe of their fidelity 
and attachment, and would carry the remembrance 
of it along with him to the place of his retreat, as 
his ſweeteſt conſolation, as well as the beſt reward 
for all his ſervices, and 1n his laſt prayers to Al- 
mighty God would pour forth his ardent wiſhes 
for their welfare. 


Tur turning towards Philip, who fell on his 
knees and kiſſed his father's hand, If, ſays he, | 
had left you by my death this rich inheritance, to 
which I have made ſuch large additions, ſome re- 
gard would have been juſtly due to my memory on 
that account; but now when I voluntarily reſign 
to you what I might have ſtill retained, I may well 


expect the warmeſt expreſſions of thanks on your 


part. With theſe, however, I diſpenſe, and ſhal| 
conſider your concern for the welfare of your ſub- 
jects, and your love of them, as the beſt and moſt 
acceptable teſtimony of your gratitude to me. It 
is in your power, by a wiſe and virtuous admini- 
ſtration, to juſtify the extraordinary proof which 
I give this day of my paternal affection, and to 
demonſtrate that you are worthy of the confidence 
which I repoſe in you Preſerve an inviolable re- 
gard for religion; maintain the Catholick faith in 
its purity ; let the laws of your country be ſacred 
in your eyes; encroach not on the rights and pri- 
vileges of your people; and if the time ſhall ever 
come, when you ſhall wiſh to enjoy the tranquil- 
lity of private life, may.you have a ſon endowed 
with fuch qualities, that you can reſign your ſcep- 
tre to him, with as much ſatisfaction, as I give up 
mine to you,” : 
> 
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into the chair, exhauſted and ready to faint with 
the fatigue of ſuch an extraordinary effort. Du- 
ring his diſcourſe, the whole audience melted in- 
to tears, ſome from admiration of his magnani- 
mity, others ſoftened by the expreſſions. of ten- 
derneſs towards his ſon, and of love to his people; 
and all were affected with the deepeſt ſorrow at 
loſing a ſovereign, who had diſtinguiſhed the 
Netheriands, his native country, with particular 
marks of his regard and attachment. 


Pulli then aroſe from his knees, and after 
returning thanks to his father, with a low and 
ſubmiſſive voice, for the royal gift which is unex- 
ampled bounty had beſtowed upon him, he ad- 
dreſſed the aſſembly of the ſtates, and regretting 
his inability to ſpeak the Flemiſh language with 
ſuch facility as to expreſs what he felt on this in- 
tereſting occaſion, as well as what he owed to 
his good ſubjects in the Netherlands, he begged 
that they would allow Granvelle biſhop of Arras, 
to deliver what he had given him in charge to 
ſpeak in his name. Granvelle, in a long diſcourſe, 
expatiated on the zea] with which Philip was ani- 
mated for the good of his ſubjects, on his reſolu- 
tion to devote all his time and talents to the pro- 
moting of their happineſs, and on his intention to 
imitate his father's example in diſtinguiſhing the 
Netherlands with peculiar marks of his regard. 
Maes, a lawyer of great eloquence, replied, in 
name of the States, with large profeſſions of their 
fidelity and affection to their new ſovereign. 


TukEx Mary, Queen dowager of Hungary, 
religned the regency, with which ſhe had been 
entruſted by her brother during the ſpace of twen- 


ty-five years. Next day Philip, in preſence of 


the States, took the uſual oaths to maintain the 
rights 
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to his ſubſects and to their new ſovereign, he ſunk Yn 
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Boox XI. rights and privileges of his ſubjects; and all the 
NS ran members, in their own name, and in that of their 


conſtituents, ſwore allegiance to him 4, 


A raw weeks thereafter, Charles, in an aſſem- 
bly no leſs ſplendid, and with a cerernonial equally 
pompous, reſigned to his ſon the crowns of Spain, 
with all their territories depending on them, both 
in the old and in the new world. Of all theſe vat 
poſſeſſions, he reſerved nothing for himſelf but 
an annual penſion of an hundred thouſand crowns, 
to defray the charges of his family, and to afford 
him a ſmall ſum for acts of beneficence and 
charity *. | 

As 

1 Godleveus Relatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap. Goldaſt. Po- 
lit. Imper. p. 377. Strada de Bello Belgico, lib i. p. 5. 

The Emperor's reſignation is an event not only of ſuch im- 
portance, but of ſuch a nature, that the preciſe date of it, 
one would expect, ſhould have been aſcertained by hiſtorians 
with the greateſt accuracy, There is, however, an amazing 
and unaccountable diverſity among them with regard to this 
point. All op that the deed by which Charles transferred 
to his ſon his dominions in the Netherlands, bears date at Bruſ- 
ſels the 25th of October. Sandoval fixes on the 28th of Oc- 
tober as the day on which the ceremony of reſignation happen- 
ed, and he was preſent at the tranſaction, vol. ii. p. 592. 
Godleveus who publiſhed a treatiſe de Abdicatione Caroli V. 
fixes the publick ceremony as well as the date of the inſtru- 
ment of reſignation on the 25th. Pere Barre, I know not on 
what authority, fixes it on the 24th of November. Hiſt. 
D'Alem. viii. 976. Herrera agrees with Godleveus in ſenti- 


ment, tom. 1, 155. as likewiſe does Pallavicini, whoſe autho- 


rity with reſpect to dates, and every thing where a minute ac- 
curacy is requiſite, is of great weight. Hift. lib. xvi p. 168. 
Hiſtorians differ no leſs with regard to the day on which 
Charles reſigned the crown of Spain to his ſon. According to 
M. de Thou, it was a month after his having reſigned his do- 


minions in the Netherlands, 1. e. about the 25th of Novem- 
ber, Thuan. lib. 16. p. 574. According to Sandoval it was 
on the 16th January 1556, Sand. ii. 603. Antonio di Vera 
agrees with him, Epitome del Vida del Car. V. p. 110. Ac- 
cording to Pallavicini it was on the 17th. Pal. lib. xvi. p. 165. 
and with him Herrera agrees, Vida del D. Felipe, tom. i. p. 


233. But Ferreras fixes it on the firſt day of January, Hitt. 


Gener. 
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As he had fixed on a place of retreat in Spain, Boox XL. 
hoping that the dryneſs of the air and warmth of "= 
the climate in that country might mitigate the ge. is 
violence of his diſeaſe, which had been much en- fix his re6- 
creaſed by the moiſture of the air and the rigour wr od 
of the winters in the Netherlands, he was ex- 
tremely impatient to embark for that kingdom, 
and to diſengage himſelf entirely from buſineſs, 
which he found to be impoſſible while he remained 
in Bruſſels, But his phyſicians remonſtrated ſo gyiiged ts 
ſtrongly againſt his venturing to fea at that cold and remain for 
boiſterous teaton of the year, that he conſented, in the Ne- 
though with reluctance, to put off his voyage for cherlande- 


ſome months. 


By yielding to their intreaties, he had the ſatis- promotes 
faction, before he left the Low-countries, of ta- the 7 
king a conſiderable ſtep towards a peace with N 
France, which he ardently wiſhed for, not only on 
his ſon's account, but that he might have the 
merit, when quitting the world, of re-eſtabliſhing 
that tranquillity in Europe, which he had baniſh- 
ed out of it almoſt from the time that he aſſumed 
the adminiſtration of affairs. Some time previ- 
ous to his reſignation, commiſſioners had been 
appointed by him and by the French King, in or- 
der to treat of an exchange of priſoners. In their 

conferences 
Gener. tom. ix. p. 371. M de Beaucaire ſuppoſes the reſigna- 
tion of the crown of Spain to have been executed a few days 
after the reſignation of the Netherlands, Com. de Reb, Gall 
p. 879. It is remarkable that in the treaty of truce, at Vau- 
celles, though Charles had made over all his dominions to his 
ſon ſome weeks previous to the concluſion of it, all the ſtipu- 
lations are in the Emperor's name, and Philip is only deſigned 
King of England and Naples. It is certain Philip was not 
proclaimed King of Caſtile, &c. at Valladolid ſooner than the 
24th of March. Sandov. ii. p 606, and previous to that ce- 
remony, he did not chuſe, it would ſeem, to aſſume the title 
of King of any of his Spaniſh Kingdoms, or to perform any 
act of royal juriſdiction. In a deed annexed to the treaty of 
truce, dated April 19th, he aſſumes the title of King of Caſ- 
tile, &c. in the uſual ſtile of the Spaniſh monarchs in that 
age. Corps Dipl. tom. iv. Append. p. 85. 
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Boox XI. conferences at the abbey of Vaucelles, near 


— r 


1556, 


A truce 
concluded, 


$th Feb. 


Cambray, an expedient was accidentally propoſed 
for terminating hoſtilities betwixt the contendir 
monarchs, by a long truce, during the ſubſiſtance 
of which, and without diſcuſſing their reſpective 
claims, each ſhould retain what was in his poſſeſſi- 
on. Charles, ſenſible how much his kingdoms 
were exhauſted by the expenſive and almoſt con- 
tinual wars in which his ambition had engaged 
him, and eager to gain for his ſon a ſhort inter. 
val of peace, that he might eſtabliſh himſelf firmly 
on his throne, declared warmly for cloſing with 
the overture, though manifeſtly diſhonourable as 
well as diſadvantageous; and ſuch was the reſpect 
due to his wiſdom and experience, that Philip, 
notwithſtanding his unwillingneſs to purchale 
peace by ſuch conceſſions, did not preſume to urge 
his opinion in oppoſition to that of his father, 


HenRy could not have heſitated one moment 
about giving his conſent to a truce on ſuch condi- 
tions, as would leave him in quiet poſſeſſion of 
the greater part of the Duke cf Savoy's domini- 
ons, together with the important conqueſt which 
he had made on the German frontier. But it was 
no eaſy matter to reconcile {uch a ſtep with the 
engagements that he had come under to the Pope, 
in his late treaty with him. The Conſtable 
Montmorency, however, repreſented in ſuch a 
{triking light, the imprudence of ſacrificing the 
true intereſts of his kingdom to theſe raſh obliga- 
tions, and took ſuch advantage of the abſence of 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, who had ſeduced the 
King into his alliance with the Caraffas, that 


Henry, naturally fluctuating and unſteady, and 


apt to be influenced by the advice laſt given him, 
authorized his ambaſſadors to ſign a treaty of 
truce with the Emperor for five years, on the 
terms which had been propoſed. But that he 
might not ſeem to have altogether forgotten ” 

| ally 
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ally the Pope, who he foreſaw would be highly Boox XT 
exaſperated, he, in order to ſooth him, took care hn 
that he ſhould be expreſly included in the truce . 25 
Tye Count of Lalain repaired to Blois, and Ratged by 

the Admiral Coligny to Bruſſels, the former to be Poth mo- 

preſent when the King of France, and the latter Sag: 

when the Emperor and his ſon, ratified the trea- 

ty and bound themſelves by oath to obſerve it, pe 

When an account of the conferences at Vaucelles, anon.” * 

and of the conditions of truce which had been ment and 

propoſed there, were firſt carried to Rome, it In. 

gave the Pope no manner of diſquiet. He truſt- 

ed ſo much to the honour of the French monarch, 

that he wouid not allow himſelf to think that 

Henry could forget fo ſoon, or violate ſo ſhame- 

fully, all the ſtipulations in his league with him, 

le had ſuch an high opinion of the Emperor's 

wiſdom, that he made no doubt of his refuſing 

his conſent to a truce on ſuch unequal terms ; and 

on both theſe accounts he confidently pronounced 

that this like many preceding negociations, would 

terminate 1n nothing. But later and more certain 

intelligence ſoon coavinced him that in political 

affairs no reaſoning is more fallacious, than, be- 

cauſe an event is improbable, to conclude that it 

will not happen. The ſudden and unexpected 

concluſion of the truce filled Paul with aſtoniſh- 

ment and terror. The Cardinal of Lorrain durſt 

not encounter that ſtorm of indignation, to which 

he knew he ſhould be. expoſed from the haughty 

Pontiff, who had ſo good reaſon to be incenſed; 


* Mem. de Ribier. ii. 626. Corps Diplom. tom iv. App. Br. 

t One of Admiral Coligny's attendants, who wrote to the 
court of France an account of what happened while they re- 
ſided at Bruſſels, takes notice, as an inſtance of Philip's impo- 
liteneſs, that he received the French ambaſſador in an apart- 
ment hung with tapeſtry, which repreſented the battle of Pa- 
via, the manner in which Francis I. was taken priſoner, his 
voyage to Spain, with all the circumſtances of his captivity and 
impriſonment at Madrid. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 634. 


but 
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Boox XI. but departing abruptly from Rome, he left to the 
E Cardinal Tournon the difficult taſk of attempting 
do ſooth Paul and his nephews. They were fully 
ſenſible of the perilous ſituation in which they 

now ſtood. By their engagements with France, 

which were no longer ſecret, they had highly irri- 

tated Philip. They dreaded the violence of his 
implacable temper. The Duke of Alva, a mi- 

niſter, fitted as well by his abilities as by the ſe. 

verity of his nature, for executing all Philip's ri- 

gorous ſchemes, had advanced from Milan to 
Naples, and began to aſſemble troops on the 
frontiers of the Eccleſiaſtical State. While they, 

if deſerted by France, muſt not only relinquiſh 

all the hopes of dominion and ſovereignty to 

which their ambition aſpired, but remain expoſed 

to the reſentment of the Spaniſh monarch, with- 

| out one ally to protect them . againſt an enemy 
with whom they were fo little able to contend. 


He at- UNDER theſe circumſtances, Paul had recourſe 
clip ene to the arts of negociation and intrigue, of which 
War. the Papal court knows well how to avail itſelf in 
order to ward off any calamity threatened by an 
enemy ſuperior in power. He affected to approve 

highly of the truce, as an happy expedient for 

png a ſtop to the effuſion of Chriſtian blood, 
expreſſed his warmeſt wiihes that it might 

prove the forerunner of a definitive peace. He ex- 

horted the rival Princes to embrace this favoura- 

ble opportunity of ſetting on foot a negociation 

for that purpole, and offered, as their common 

father, to be mediator. between them. Under 

this pretext, he appointed Cardinal Rebiba his 

nuncio to the court of Bruſſels, and his nephew 
Cardinal Caraffa to that of Paris. The publick 
inſtructions given to both were the ſame; that 

they ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours to pre- 

vail with the two monarchs to acceptof the Pope's 
mediation, 
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mediation, that by means of it, peace might be Boox XL 
re eſtabliſhed, and meaſures might be taken for —_— 
aſſembling a general council. But under this ſpe- * Fi 
cious appearance of zeal for attaming objects ſo 1 
defirable in themſelves, and ſo becoming his ſa- 9 
cred character to purſue, Paul concealed ver 
different intentions. Caraffa, beſides his publick q 
inſtructions, received a private commiſſion to ſol- i 
licit the French King to renounce the treaty of 

truce, and to renew his engagements with the | 
Holy See, and he was impowered to ſpare neither 9 
entreaties, nor promiſes, nor bribes, in order to 
gain that point. This, both the uncle and the 
nephew conſidered as the real end of the embaſſy ; i 
while the other ſerved to amuſe the vulgar, or to 6 
deceive the Emperor and his fon. The Cardinal, th May. 
accordingly, ſet out inſtantly for Paris, and tra- 

velled with the greateſt expedition, while Rebiba 1 
was detained ſome weeks at Rome; and when it ; 
became neceſſary for him to begin his journey, 

he received ſecret orders to protract it as much 

as poſſible, that the iſſue of Caraffa's negociation 

might be known before he fhould reach Bruſſels, _ 
and according to that, proper directions might 1 
be given to him with regard to the tone which he 


ſhould aſſume, in treating with the Emperor and 
his fon u. 
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Cakarra made his entry into Paris with ex- esc. 
traordinary pomp ; and having preſented a conſe ations bo” 
crated ſword to Henry as the protector, on whoſe t fur. 
aid the Pope relied in the preſent exigency, he 
beſought him not to diſregard the entreaties of a 
parent in diſtreſs, but to employ that weapon 
which he gave him in his defence. This he re- 
preſented not only as a duty of filial piety, but as 
an act of juſtice. As the Pope, from confidence 


* Pallay, lib. xiii. p. 169. Burnet Hiſt. of Reform. ii. 
App. 309. 
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Boox XI. in the aſſiſtance and ſupport which his late treaty 
Ls with France entitled him to expect, had taken 


1556, 


Their ef- 
fe. 


July 31. 


ſuch ſteps as had irritated the King of Spain, he 


. conjured Henry not to ſuffer Paul and his family 


to be cruſhed under the weight of that reſentment 
which they had drawn on themſelves merely by 
their attachment to France. Together with this 
argument addreſſed to his generoſity, he employ. 
ed another which he hoped would work on his am- 
bition. He affirmed that now was the time, 
when, with the moſt certain proſpect of ſucceſs, 
he might attack Philip's dominions in Italy; that 
the flower of the veteran Spaniſh bands had pe- 
riſhed in the wars of Hungary, Germany, and 
the Low-countries ; that the Emperor had left 
his ſon an exhauſted treaſury, and kingdoms 
drained of men ; that he had no longer to contend 
with the abilities, the experience, and good for- 


tune of Charles, but with a monarch ſcarce ſeated 


on his throne, unpractiſed in command, odious 
to many of the Italian ſtates, and dreaded by all; 
that the Pope, who had already levied ſoldiers, 
would bring a conſiderable army into the field, 
which when joined by a ſufficient number of 
French troops, might by one briſk and ſudden 
effort, drive the Spaniards out of Naples, and 
add to the crown of France a kingdom, the con- 
queſt of which had been the great object of all 
his predeceſſors during half a century, and the 
chief motive of all their expeditions into Italy. 


Every word Caraffa ſpoke made a deed im- 


reſſion on Henry; conſcious, on the one hand, 


-that the Pope had juſt cauſe to reproach him with 


not having conſulted the laws either of generoſity 
or of decency, when he renounced his league 


with him, and bad agreed to the truce of 


Vaucelles; and eager, on the other hand, not 
only to diſtinguiſh his reign by a conqueſt, 


which 
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which three former monarchs had attempted Boox XI. 
| without ſucceſs, but I:kewiſe to acquire an eſta- 
bliſhment of ſuch dignity and value for one of 
his ons. Reverence, however, for the oath, by AM 
which he had ſo lately confirmed the truce of | 
Vaucelles ; the extreme old age of the Pope, 
whoſe death might occaſion an intire revolution 
in the political ſyſtem of Italy; together with ft 
the repreſentations of Montmorency, who repeat- | ' | 
ed all the arguments that he had uſed againſt the | 
firſt league with Paul, and pointed out the great 
and immediate advantages which France derived 
from the truce ; kept Henry for ſome time in ſuſ- 
pence, and might poſſibly have outweighed all 
Caraffa's arguments. But the Cardinal was not 
ſuch a novice in the arts of intrigue and negocia- 
tion, as not to have expedients ready for remov- 
ing or ſurmounting all theſe obſtacles. To ob- 
viate the king's ſcruple with regard to his oath, 
he produced powers from the Pope to abſolve him 
from the obligation of it. By way of ſecurity 
againſt any danger which he might apprehend 
from the Pope's death, he engaged that his uncle 
would make ſuch a nomination of Cardinals, as 
ſhauld give Henry the abſolute command of the 10 
next election, and enable him to place in the Pa- 79 
pal chair a perſon entirely devoted to his intereſt. 4 


1556. 1 


3 


In order to counterbalance the effect of the 1 
Conſtable's opinion and influence, he employed | 10 
not only the active talents of the Duke of Guiſe, | af 
and the eloquence of his brother the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, but the addreſs of the Queen, aided by 
the more powerful arts of Diana of Poitiers, who, 
unfortunately for France, co-operated with Ca- 
tharine in this point, though ſhe took pleaſure, 
on almoſt every other occaſion, to thwart and 
mortify her. They, by their united ſolicitations, 
eaſily ſwayed the King, who leaned of his own 
ol. III. A a accord 
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1556. 


July 31, 


THE REIGN OF THE 
accord to that fide, towards which they wiſhed 
him to encline. All Montmorency? s prudent re. 


monſtrances were diſregarded ; the nuncio abſyl. 
ved 1 his oath ; and he ſigned a new 


league with the Pope, which rekindled the flames 
of war both. in tal) aud in the Lou, Countries 


The Pope's As ſoon as Paul was fed by his nephey 


violent pro- 
ceedings 
againſt 
Philip. 


that thete was a fair proſpect of his ſucceding in 
this negociatiqn, he diſpatched a meſſenget after the 
nuncio Rebiba, with ordets to return to Rome, 
without n/becediiig to Bruffeis. As it was now 
no longer neceſſary to preferve that tone of mo- 
deration, which ſuited the character of a media- 
tor, and which he had affected toy aſſume, or to 
put any bined reſtraint upon his reſentment 
againſt Philip, he boldly threw off the mafk, and 
took ſuch violent ſteps as rendered a rupture un- 
avoidable, He ſeized and impriſoned the Sp.. 
niſh envoy at his court He excommunicated 
the Collonna's; and having deprived Mark An 
tonio, the head of that family, of the dukedom 


0X Paliana, he granted that dignity, together 


with the territory armexed to it, to his nephey 
the Count of Montorio. He ordered a legal in- 


formation to be egy in the conſiſtory of 


Cardinals againft 


hiltp, ſetting forth that he, 
notwithſtanding the fidelity and 63 due by 
him to the Holy See, of which he held the crown 
of Naples, had not only afforded a retreat in his 


dominions to the Colonna's, whom the Pope had 
excommunicated and dechared rebels, but had 


furniſhed them with arms, and was ready, in 


conjunction with them, to invade the Eccleſiaſti- 


cal State in an hoſtile manner; that ſuch conduct 


in a vaſlal was to be deemed treaſon againſt 
his liege lord, the puniſhment of which was 


the forfeiture of his fief. Upon this the conſiſ- 
torial advocate requeſted the Pope to take cog- 
nizance 
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nizance of the cauſe, and to appoint a day for Boox XI. 
hearing of it, when he would make good every W 
article of the charge, and expect from his juſtice 
that ſentence which the heinouſneſs of Philip's 

crimes merited. Paul, whoſe pride was highly 

flattered with the idea of trying and paſſing 
judgment on ſo great a King, aſſented to h's re- 

queſt ; and as if it had been no leis caſy to ex- july a5. 
ecute than to pronounce ſentence, declared that 

he would conſult with the Cardinals concerning 

the formalities requiſite in conducting the trial *. 


Bor while Paul allowed his pride and reſent- philip's ſu- 
ment to drive him on with ſuch headlong impe- ae 
tuoſity, Philip diſcovered an amazing moderation 
on his part. He had been taught by the Spaniſh 
eccleſiaſticks who had the charge of his educati- 
on, a profound veneration for the Holy See. 
This ſentiment, which had been early infuſed, 
grew up with him as he advanced in years, and 
took full poſſeſſion of his mind, which was na- 
turally thoughtful, ſerious, and prone to ſuper- 
ſtition. When he foreſaw a rupture with the 
Pope approaching, he had ſuch violent ſcruples 
with reſpect to the lawfulneſs of taking arms 
againſt the Vicegerent of Chriſt, and the com- 
mon father of all Chriſtians, that he conſulted 
ſome Spaniſh divines upon that point. Though 
they, with the uſual dexterity of caſuiſts in ac- 
commodating their reſponſes to the circumſtan- 
ces of thoſe who apply to them for direction, aſ- 
ſured him that, after employing prayers and re- 
monſtrances in order to bring the Pope to reaſon, 
he had full right, both by the laws of nature and 
of Chriſtianity, not only to defend himſelf when 
attacked, but to begin hoſtilities, if that were 
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Boox Xl. judged the moſt proper expedient, for prevent- 
— ing the effects of Paul's violence and 1 loa 
725” Yet Philip ſtill deliberated and delayed, conſi- 
dering it as a moſt cruel misfortune, that his ad- 
miniſtration ſhould open with an attack on 3 l 

perſon, whoſe ſacred function and character he : 


ſo highly reſpected . 

Thu. * Ar laſt the Duke of Alva, who, in compli- 
takes the ANCE with his maſter's ſcruples, had continued to 

field againſt negociate long after he ſhould have begun to att, 

parks, finding Paul inexorable, and that every overture | 

of peace, and every appearance of heſitation on : 

. his part encreaſed the Pontiff's natural arrogance, | 


took the field and entered the eccleſiaſtical terri- 
tories. His army did not exceed twelve thouſand 
men, but it was compoſed of veteran ſoldiers, 
and commanded chiefly by thoſe Roman barons, 
whom Paul's violence had driven into exile. 
The valour of the troops, and the animoſity of 
their leaders who fought in their own quarrel, 
and to recover their own eſtates, ſupplied the 
want of numbers. As none of the French forces 
were yet arrived, Alva ſoon became maſter of the 
Compagna Romana; tome cities being ſurren- 
dered through the cowardice of the garriſons, 
which conſiſted of raw ſoldiers, ill diſciplined, 
and worſe commanded ; the gates of others being 
opened by the inhabitants, who were eager t0 
receive back their ancient maſters. Alva, that WW | 
he might not be taxed with impiety in ſeizing the 
patrimony of the church, took poſſeſſion of the 
towns which capitulated, in the name of the col- 
lege of cardinals, to which, or to the Pope that 
ſhould be choſen to ſucceed Paul, he declared 
that he would immediately reſtore them. 
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1 THe rapid progreſs of the Spaniards, whoſe Boox XI. 
light troops made inroads to the gates of Rome, YO 

4. filled that city with conſternation; and Paul, à «truce be- 
© WY though inflexible and undaunted himſelf, was tween the 4 
obigged to give way fo far to the fears and ſolici- Phe. _ 
tations of the Cardinals, as to ſend deputies to 
Alva in order to propoſe a ceſſation of arms. The * 
Pope yielded the more readily, as he was ſenſi— 1 
ble of a double advantage which might be deriv- iP 


5 ed from obtaining that point. It would deliver 1 
x the inhabitants of Rome from their prelent ter- "i 
ror, and would afford time for the arrival of the 


ſuccours which he expected from France. Nor 
© W vas Alva unwilling to cloſe with the overture, 
both as he knew how deſirous his maſter was to 
terminate a war, which he had undertaken with 
relutance, and as his army was ſo much weaken- 
ad by garriſoning the great number of towns 
of which he had reduced, that it was ſcarce in a 
condition to keep the field without freſh recruits. 
de A truce was accordingly concluded firſt for ten, Nav, 19. 
and afterwards for forty days, during which, va- 
be nous ſchemes of peace was propoſed, and perpe- 
tual negociations were carried on, but with no 
ſincerity on the part of the Pope. The return 
F of his nephew the cardinal to Rome, the receipt 
ef a conſiderable ſum remitted by the King of 


France, the arrival of one body of French troops, A 
at gether with the expeCtation of others which 1 


be bad begun their march, rendered him more ar- 1 
de egant than ever, and baniſhed all thoughts from 9 


'E 


|. his mind, but thoſe of war and revenge“. i 
at | ef 
ed * Pallay. lib. xiii, 177. Thuan. lib. xvii. 588. Mem. 2M 

de Ribier, ii. 664, .. 
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EMPEROR CHARLES . 


1 ‚οh Tt :FJ- 


Boox XII. HILE theſe operations or intrigues kept 
8 the Pope and Philip buſy and attentive, 
Chasse, the Emperor diſentangled himſelf finally from all 
new at- the affairs of this world, and ſet out for the place 


alter the Of his retreat. He had hitherto retained the Im- 
ſucceſhon of perial dignity not from any unwillingneſs to reli 
pres quiſh it, for after having reſigned the real and 
extenſive authority that he enjoyed in his heredi- 

tary dominions, to part with the limited and of- 

ten ideal juriſdiction, which belongs to an elec- 

tive crown, was no great ſacrifice. His ſole 

motive for delay was to gain a few months, for 

making one trial more, in order to accompliſh 

his favourite ſcheme in behalf of his ſon. At 

the very time Charles ſeemed to be molt 


| ſenſible of the vanity of worldly grandeur, 4 
| when 
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when he appeared to be quitting, it not only with Boos XII. 
indifference, but with contempt, the vaſt ſchemes GEES 
of ambition, which had fo long occupied and en- * C 
groſfed his mind, ſtill kept poſſeſſion of it. He '1 
could not think of leaving his ſon, among the 9 
Princes: of Europe, in a rank inferior to that 1 
which he himſelt had held. As he had, ſome 

years before, made a fruitleſs attempt to ſecure 
the Imperial crown to Philip, chat by uniting it {A 
to the kingdoms of Spain, and the dominions of 
the houſe of Burgundy, he might put it in his 
power to proſecute, with a better proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, thoſe great plans, which his own infirmities 
had obliged him to abandon, he was ſtill unwil- 
ling to relinquiſh this flattering project as chime- 
rical ar unattainable. 


© -x a if 


NoTWITHSTANDING the repulſe which he which 
had formerly met with from his brother Ferdi- rover ul. 
nand, he renewed his ſollicitations with freſh im- 
portuaity, and during the ſummer, had tried 
every art, and employed every argument, which 
pt he thought could induce him to quit the Imperi— 


e, al thrane to Philip, and to accept of the inveſti- "7 
Al ture of ſome province, either in Italy, or in the F 
ce w-C qQuntries, as an equivalent“. But Ferdi- A 
. nand, why was fo firm and inflexible with regard q 
b. to this point, that he had paid no regard to the ff 

nd ſolicitations of the Emperor, even when they 1 
li- were enforced with all the weight of authority, ll, 
f- which accompanies ſupreme power, received the b 
c overture, that now came from him in the ſituati- WW 
le on to which he had deſcended, with greater in- 4 
of difference, and would not deign to liſten to it. v1 
h Charles, aſhamed of his own credulity in having 4 
At iN 
, 2 Ambaſſades des Noailles, tom. v. 356. „ 
l ö 


al Aa 4 imagined | 
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Boox XIl. imagined that he might accompliſh that now, 


which he had attempted formerly without ſucceſs, 
deſiſted finally from his ſcheme. He then re- 
ſigned the government of the Empire, and hay- 
ing transferred all his claims of obedience and 
allegiance from the Germanick body, to his bro- 
Auguſt 25. ther the King of the Romans, he executed a deed 

to that effect, with all the formalities, requiſite 
in ſuch an important tranſaction. The inſtru- 
ment of reſignation he committed to William 
Prince of Orange, and impowered him to lay it 
before the college of electors b. 


1556. 


Charles ſets NoTHING now remained to detain Charles 
Spin. from that retreat for which he languiſhed. 
| Every thing having been prepared ſome time 
for his voyage, he ſet out for Zuitburg in 
Zealand, where the fleet had orders to rendez- 
vous. In his way thither he paſſed through 
Ghent, and after ſtopping there a few days, 
to indulge that tender and pleaſant melancholy, 
which ariſes in the mind of every man in the de- 
cline of life, on viliting the place of his nativi- 
ty, and viewing the ſcenes and objects familiar 
to him in his early youth, he purſued his jour- 
ney accompanied by his fon Philip, his daughter 
the archdutcheſs, his ſiſters the dowager Queens 
of France and Hungary, Maximilian his ſon-in- 
law, and a numerous retinue of the Flemiſh no- 
bility. Before he went on board, he diſmiſſed 
them, with marks of his attention or regard, 
and taking leave of Philip with all the tendei- 
neſs of a father who embraced his ſon for the 
laſt time, he ſet ſail on the ſeventeenth of 
September under convoy of a large fleet 


b Goldaſt, Conſtit. Imper. pars i, 576. 
of 
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of Spaniſh, Flemiſh and Engliſh ſhips. He de- Boox XII, 


clined a preſſing invitation, from the Queen of 
England, to land in ſome part of her dominions, 
in order to refreſh himſelf, and that ſhe might 
have the comfort of ſeeing him once more. It 
cannot ſurely, ſaid he, be agreeable to a Queen to 
receive a viſit from a father-in-law, who is now 
nothing more than a private gentleman. 


His voyage was proſperous and agreeable, and H 


and recep- 


he arrived at Laredo in Biſcay on the eleventh day 
after he left Zealand. As ſoon as he landed, he 
fell proſtrate on the ground; and conſidering him- 
ſelf now as dead to the world, he kiſſed the earth, 
and ſaid, Naked came I out of my mother's 
womb, and naked I now return to thee, thou 
common mother of mankind.” From Laredo he 
purſued his journey to Burgos, carried by his at- 
tendants ſometimes in a chair, and ſometimes in a 
horſe litter, ſuffering exquiſite pain at every ſtep, 
and advancing with the greateſt difficulty. Some 
of the Spaniſh nobility repaired to Burgos in order 


to pay court to him, but they were ſo few in 


number, and their attendance was fo negligent, 
that Charles obſerved it, and felt, for the firſt 
time, that he was no longer a Monarch. Accuſ- 
tomed from his early youth to the dutiful and 
officious reſpect with which thoſe who poſſeſs ſove- 
reign power are attended, he had received it with 
the credulity common to Princes, and was weak 
enough to be mortified, when he now diſcovered, 
that he had been indebted to his fortune, for 
much of that obſequious regard, which he had 
fondly thought was paid to his perſonal quali- 
ties. But though he might have ſoon learned 
to forget the levity of his ſubjects, or to have 
deſpiſed their neglect, he was more deeply af- 
ſlicted with his fon's ingratitude, who, forget- 
ting already how much he owed to his father's 

bounty 


1556. 


is arrival 


tion there. 
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Boox XII. bounty, obliged him to remain ſome weeks at 
— Burgos, before he paid him the firſt moiety of that 
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{mall penſion, which was all that he had reſerved 
of ſo many kingdoms. As without this ſum, 
Charles could not difmiſs his domeſticks with ſuch 
rewards as their ſervices merited, or his generoſity 
had deſtined for them, he could not help expreſ- 
ſing both ſurpriſe and diſſatisfaction b. At laſt the 
money was paid, and Charles having diſmiſſed a 
great number of his domeſticks, whole attendance 
he thought would be ſuperfluous or cumberſome 
in his retirement, he proceeded to Valladolid. 
There he took a laſt and tender leave of his two 
lifters, whom he would not permit to accompany 
him to his ſolitude, though they entreated it with 
tears, not only that they might have the conſola- 
tion of contributing by their attendance and care 
to mitigate or to ſooth his ſufferings, but that they 
might reap inſtruction and benefit by joining with 
him 1n thoſe pious exerciſes, to which he had con- 
ſecrated the remainder of his days. 


From Valladolid he continued his journey to 
Plazencia in Eſtremadura. He had paſſed through 
that city a great many years before, and having 
been ſtruck at that time with the delightful ſitua- 
tion of the monaſtery of St. Juſtus belonging to 
the order of St. Jerome, not manv miles diſtant 
from that place, he had then obſerved to ſome of 
his attendants, that this was a ſpot to which Dio- 
cleſian right have retired with pleaſure. The 
impreſſion had remained ſo ſtrong on his mind, 
that he pitched on it as the place of his retreat. 
It was ſeated in a vale of no great extent, water- 
ed by a {mall brook, and ſurrounded by riſing 
grounds, covered with lofty trees ; both from the 
nature of the foil, and temperature of the climate, 
it was eſteemed the moſt healthful and . 

itu- 
b Strada de Bello Belg. lib. i. 9. 
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ſituation in Spain. hs is reſig- Boox XII. 
ſituation in Spain. Some months before his reſig- Boox 


nation he had ſent an architect thither, to add a 
new apartment to the monaſtery, for his accom- 
modatton ; but he gave ſtrict orders that the ſtile 
of the building ſhould be fach as ſuited his pre- 
ſent ſtation, rather than his former dignity, It 
conſiſted only of ſix rooms, four of them in the 
form of Friars cells, with naked walls; and the 
other two, each twenty feet ſquare, were hung 
with brown cloth, and furniſned in the moſt ſim- 
ple manner. They were all level with the ground; 
with a door on one fide into a garden, of which 
Charles himſelf had given the plan, and had filled 
it with various plants, which he propoſed to culti- 
vate with his own hands. On the other fide it 
communicated with the chapel of the monaſtery, 
in which he was to perform his devotions. Into 


this humble retreat, ſcarce fuſficient for the com- © 


fortable accommodation of a private gentleman, 
did Charles enter, with twelve domefticks only. 
He buried there, in ſolitude and ſilence, his gran- 
deur, his ambition, together with all thoſe vaſt 
projects, which, during half a century, had alarm- 
ed and agitated Europe, falling every kingdom in 
it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, and the 
dread of being ſubjected to his power e. 


Tae contraſt between Charles's conduct, and Contraſt be- 


tween the 
behaviour of 


that it ſtruck even the moſt careleſs obſervers , Charles and 


that of the Pope at this juncture, was fo obvious, 


nor was the compariſon which they made much to 
Paul's advantage. The former, a conqueror, 
born to reign, long accuſtomed to the ſplendor 
which accompanies ſupreme power, and to thoſe 
buſy and intereſting ſcenes in which an active 
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1586. 


the Pope. 


ambition had engaged him, quitted the world, 


at an early period of life, that he might cloſe the 
| | eve- 


Sando. ii, 607 & Zuniga 110. Thuan. lib. xviii. 609. 
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The duke of 
Guiſe leads 
the French 


army into 
Italy, 
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Boox XII. Sons, of his days in tranquility, and ſecure ſome 


interval for ſober thought, and ſerious recollection, 
The latter, a prieſt, who had paſſed the early part 
of his life in 14 ſhade of the ſchools, and in the 
ſtudy of the ſpeculative ſciences, who was ſeem- 
ingly ſo detached from the world, that he had 
ſhut himſelf up for many years in the ſolitude of a 
cloiſter, and who was not raiſed to the Papal 
throne until he had reached the extremity of old 
age, diſcovered at once all the impetuoſity of 
youthful ambition, and engaged in vaſt ſche 

in order to accompliſh which, he ſcrupled not to 
ſcatter the ſeeds of diſcord and to kindle the 
flames of war in every corner of Europe. But 
Paul, dleſs of the opinion and cenſures of 
mankind, held on his own courſe with his wonted 
arrogance and violence. Theſe, although they 
ſeemed already to have exceeded all bounds, roſe 
to ſtill a greater height, upon the arrival of the 
duke of Guiſe 1n Italy. 


THAT which the two Princes of Lorrain fore- 
ſaw and deſired, had happened. The duke of 
Guiſe was entruſted with the command of the 
army appointed to march to the Pope's aſſiſtance. 
It conſiſted of twenty thouſand men, of the beſt 
troops 1n the ſervice of France. So high was the 
Duke's reputation, and ſuch the general expecta- 
tion of beholding ſome extraordinary exertion of 
his courage and abilities in a war, into which he 
had precipitated his country, chiefly with the de- 
ſign of gaining a field where he might diſplay his 
own talents, that many of the French nobility, who 
had no command in the troops employed, accom- 
panied him as volunteers. This army paſſed the 
Alps in a rigorous ſeaſon, and advanced towards 
Rome, without any oppoſition from the Spant- 
ards, who, as they were not ſtrong enough to act 
in different parts, had collected all their forces in 

oO one 
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one body on the frontiers of Naples, for the de- Boox XII. 
fence of that kingdom. * 


EMBOLDENED by the approach of the French, The Pope 
the Pope let looſe all the fury of his reſentment nee bot 
againſt Philip, which, notwithſtanding the natu- agaioſt Phi- 
ral violence of his temper, prudential conſidera- li. 
tions had hitherto obliged him to keep under 
ſome reſtraint. He named commiſſioners, whom 
he impowered to paſs judgment in the ſuit, 
which the conſiſtorial advocate had commenced 
againſt Philip, in order to prove that he had for- 
feited the crown of Naples, by taking arms 
againſt the Holy See, ot which he was a vaſſal. Fevrm*7 
He recalled all the nuncios reſident in the courts 
of Charles V. of Philip, or of any of their allies. * 
This was levelled chiefly againſt Cardinal Pole, 
the Papal legate in the court of England, whoſe 
great merit, in having contributed ſo ſucceſsfully 
to reconcile that Kingdom to the church of Rome, 
together with the expectation of farther ſervices 
that he might perform, was not ſufficient to ſcreen 
him from the reſentment which he had incurred 
by his zealous endeavours to re-eſtabliſh peace 
between the houſe of Auſtria and France. He 
commanded an addition to be made to the ana- 
themas annually denounced againſt the enemies 
of the church on Maunday-Thurſday, whereby 
he inflicted the cenſure of excommunication on 
the authors of the late invaſion of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal territories, whatever their rank or dignity 
might be; and, in conſequence of this, the uſual 
prayers for the Emperor were omitted next day 
in the Pope's chapel 9. 


pril 9 


Bur while the Pope indulged himſelf in theſe 
wild and childiſh ſallies of rage, he either neglec- 
ted, or it exceeded his power, to take ſuch mea- 
ſurgs 

4 Pal. lib. xiii. 180, Mem. de Ribier, ii. 678. 
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Boox XII. ſures as would have rendered his reſentment real. 
HAAS ly formidable, and fatal to his enemies. For, 
His military ner the duke of Guiſe entered Rome, where he 
— was received with a triumphal pomp, which 
would have been more ſuitable if he had been 

| rerarning from having terminated the war with 
y. than when he was going to begin it with 

a doubrful chance of fuecels, he found none of 

the preparations for war in ſuch forwardneſs as 

Caraffa had promiſed, or he had expected. The 

Papal troops were far mferior in number to the 

quora ſtipulated ; no magazines ſufficient for their 
fubſiſtance were formed; nor was money for pay 

ing them provided. The Venetians, agreeably 

to that cautious maxim which the misfortunes of 

their ſtate had firſt led them to adopt, and which 

was now become a fundamental principle in their 

policy, declared their reſolution to preſerve an ex- 

act neatrahty, without taking any part in the 
quarrels of Princes fo far their ſuperiors in power, 

The other Italian ſtates were either openly united 

in league with Philip, or ſecretly wiſhed ſucceſs 

to his arms againſt a Pontiff, whoſe inconſiderate 
ambition had rendered Italy once more the feat of 

war. 


1 Tur duke of Guiſe perceived that the whole 
Guiſe'sope- weight of the war would devolve on him; and 
dan became (enſible, though too late, how imprudent 
it is to rely, in the execution of great enterprizes, 

on the aid of feeble allies. Puſhed on, however, 

by the Pope's impatience for action, as well as 

by his own deſire of performing ſomething of 

what he had ſoconfidently undertaken, he march- 

ed towards Naples, and began his operations. But 

April 13. the ſucceſs of theſe fell far ſhort of his former re- 
putation, of what the world expected, and of what 

he himſelf had promiſed. He opened the cam- 

paign with the ſiege of Civetella, a town of ſome 
importance 
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importance on the Neapolitan frontier. But the Boox XII. 

obſtinacy with which the Spaniſh governor defen- nd 

| ded it, baffled all the impetuous efforts of the oo 

| French valour, and obliged Guiſe, after a ſiege 

| of three weeks, to retire from the town with diſ- 

grace. He endeavoured to wipe off that ſtain, 

advancing boldly towards the duke of Alva's .j 
camp, and offering him battle. But that prudent 1 
commander, ſenſible of all the advantages of 1 
ſtanding on the defenſive before an invading ene- 
my, declined an engagement, and kept within 
his entrenchments ; and adhering to his plan with 
the ſteadineſs of a Caſtilian, eluded with great ad- 
dreſs all Guiſe's ſtratagems, to draw him into ac- 
tion. Meanwhile, ſickneſs waſted the French 
army; violent diſſenſions had ariſen between 
Guiſe and the commander of the Pope's forces; 
the Spaniards renewed their incurſions into the ec- 
clefiaſtical ftate ; the Pope, when he found, in- 
ſtead of the conqueſts and triumphs which he had 
fondly expected, that he could not ſecure his own 
territories from depredation, murmured, com- 
plained, and began to talk of peace. The duke 
of Guiſe, mortified to the laſt degree with having 
ated ſuch an inglorious part, not only ſollicited 
his court either to reinforce his army, or to recal 
him, but urged Paul to fulfil his engagements ; 
and called on Cardinal Caraffa, ſometimes with 
reproaches, and ſometimes with threats, to make 
good theſe magnificent promiſes, from a raſh con- 
fidence in which he had adviſed his maſter to re- 
nounce the truce of Vaucelles, and to join in 
league with the Pope f. Lo 


Bur while the French affairs in Italy were in Hoſtilities 
this wretched ſituation, an unexpected event awry wag 
happened in the Low-Countries, which called the 
duke of Guite from a ſtation wherein he could 

acquire 

Herrera vida de Felipe, 181. * Thuan, lib. xxvili. 614. 

Palay, lib. xiii. 181, Burn. ii. app. 317. 
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Boon XII. acquire no honour, to the moſt dignified and im. 
portant charge which could be committed to x 
. ſubjet. As ſoon as the French had diſcovered 
their purpoſe of violating the truce of Vaucelles, 
not only by ſending an army into Italy, but by 
attempting to ſurprize ſome of the frontier towns 
in Flanders, Philip, though willing to have avoid- 
ed a rupture, determined to proſecute the war 
with ſuch ſpirit, as ſhould make his enemies ſen- 
ſible, that his father had not erred, when he judg- 
ed him to be ſo capable of government, that he 
had given up the reins into. his hands. As he 
knew that Henry had been at great expence in 
fitting out the army under the duke of Guile, and 
that his treaſury was hardly able to anſwer the ex- 
orbitant and endleſs demands of a diſtant war, 
he foreſaw that all his operations in the Low- 
Countries muſt, of conſequence, be feeble, and 
be conſidered only as ſecondary to thoſe in Italy. 
For that reaſon, he prudently reſolved to make 
his principal effort in that place where he expec- 
ted the French to be weakeſt, and to bend his 
chief force againſt that quarter where they would 
feel a blow moſt ſenſibly. With this view, he aſ- 
ſembled in the Low-Countries an army of about 
fifty thouſand men, the Flemings ſerving him on 
this occaſion with that active zeal, which ſubjeds 
are wont to exert in obeying the commands of a 
new ſovereign. But Philip, cautious and provident, 
even at that early period of life, did not reſt all his 
hopes of ſucceſs on that formidable force alone. 


Philip en- Hg had been labouring for ſome time to 
deavours to engage the Engliſh to eſpouſe his quarrel; and 
England in though it was manifeſtly the intereſt of that 
the war. kingdom to maintain a ſtrict neutrality, and 
the people themſelves were ſenſible of the 
advantages Which they derived from it ; though he 


knew how odious his name was to the Engliſh, 000 | 
ow 
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* how averſe they would be to co-operate with him Boox XII. 
q in any meaſure, he nevertheleſs did not deſpair 
d of accompliſhing his point. He relied on the af- 
S, ſection wherewith the Queen doated on him, 
y which was lo violent, that even his coldneſs and 
8 neglect had not extinguiſned it; he knew her im- 
|- plicit reverence for his opinion, and her fond de- 
Ir lire of gratifying him in every particular. That 
. he might work on theſe with greater facility, and 
. more certain ſucceſs, he ſet out for England. 
e The Queen who, during her huſband's abſence, 
e had langmſhed in perpetual dejection, reſumed 
n freſh ſpirits on his arrival ; and without paying 
d the leaſt attention either to the intereſt or to the 
| inclinations of her people, entered warmly into 
6 all his ſchemes. In vain did her privy-council 
remonſtrate againſt the imprudence as well as 
danger of involving the nation in an unneceſſary 
ä war; in vain did they put her in mind of the ſo- 
; lemn treaties of peace ſubſiſting between England 
and France, which the conduct of that nation 
had afforded her no pretext to violate. Mary, 
toothed by Philip's careſſes, or intimidated by 
the threats which his aſcendant over her embol- 
' dened him at fome times to throw out, was deaf 
| to every thing that could be urged in oppoſition 
to his ſentiments, and inſiſted with the greatelt 
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vehemence on an immediate declaration of war 
againſt France. The council, though all Phi- 

lip's addreſs and Mary's authority were emptoy- 

ed to gain or over-awe them, ſtruggled long, 

and yielded at laſt, not from conviction, but mere- 

ly from deference to the will of their ſovereign. 
| War was declared againſt France, the only one 
perhaps againft that kingdom into which the En- 
| gliſh ever entered with reluctance. As Mary 
knew the averſion of the nation to this meaſure, 
the durſt not call a parliament in order to raiſe 
money for carrying on the war. She ſupplied 
Vol. III. Bb this 


June 20. 
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Boox XII. this want, however, by a ſtrain of prerogative, 


—Y and levied large ſums on her ſubjects by her own 
"ue authority. This enabled her to aſſemble a (uf. 
cient body of troops, and to ſend eight thouſand 
men under the conduct of the earl of Pembroke 

to join Philip's army 8. 


7 Pailte, who was not ambitious of military 
army in the glory, gave the command of his army to Emanu- 
Low-Coun- el Philibert, duke of Savoy, and fixed his ow 
885 reſidence at Cambray, that he might be at hand 
to receive the earlieſt intelligence of his motions, 
and to aid him with his counſels. The duke open- 
ed the campaign with a maſterly ſtroke of ad- 
dreſs, which juſtified Philip's choice, and diſco- 
vered ſuch a ſuperiority of genius over the French 
generals, as almoſt enſured ſucceſs in his ſubſe- 
quent operations. He appointed the general ren- 
dezvous of his troops at a place conſiderably dil. 
tant from the country which he deſtined to be the 
ſcene of action; and having kept the enemy in 
ſuſpence for a good time with regard to his inten- 
tions, he at laſt deceived them to effectually by 
the variety of his marches and counter marches, 
that they concluded that he meant to bend all his 
force againſt the province. of Champagne, and 
would attempt to penetrate into the kingdom on 
that ſide. In conſequence of this opinion, they 
drew all their ſtrength towards that quarter, and 
reinforcing the garriſons there, left the towns on 
other parts of the frontier deſtitute of troops ſul- 

ficient to defend them. 


Inveſts St, 


Quintio, EMANUEL, as ſoon as he perceived that this 


feint had its full effect, turned ſuddenly to the 
right, advanced by rapid marches into Picardy, 
and ſending his cavalry, in which he was extreme- 
ly ſtrong, before him, inveſted St. Quintin. This 

was 


£ Carte iii. 337. 
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ve; W was a town deemed in that age of conſiderable Book XII. 

wn Wl frength, and of great importance, as there were | 

fi. few fortified cities between it and Paris. The 

nd WF fortifications, however, had been much neglec- 

ke WM ted, the garriſon weakened by draughts ſent to- 

wards Champagne, did not amount to a fifth 

part of the number requiſite for its defence; and 

iy Wl the governor, though a brave officer, was nei- \ 

hu: ther of rank, nor authority, equal to the com- | 
WI mand in a place of ſo much conſequence, beſie- 
nd oed by ſuch a formidable army. A few days 
us, WM muſt have put the Duke of Savoy in poſſeſſion 


U 
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FH of the town, if the admiral de Coligny, who 
10. thought it concerned his honour to attempt ſa- 
Ol ving a place of fuch importance to his country, 
ch and which lay within his juriſdiction as governor 6 


e. ot Picardy, had not taken the gallant reſolution 
n. of throwing himſelf into it, with ſuch a body of 
10 men as he could collect of a ſudden. This reſolution 
he he executed with great intrepidity, and conſide- 
N ring the nature of the enterprize, with no con- 
8 temptible ſucceſs; for though one half of his 
dy ſmall body was cut off, he, with the other, broke 
85 through thg enemy, and entered the town. The 
15 unexpected arrival of an officer of ſuch high rank ? 
and reputation, and who had expoſed himſelf 

to ſuch danger in order to join them, in- 

J ſpired the deſponding garriſon with courage. 

Every thing that the admiral's great ſkill and ex- 

perience in the art of war could ſuggeſt, for an- 

noying the enemy, or defending the town, was 

attempted; and the citizens as well as the garri- 

ſon ſeconding his zeal with equal ardour, ſeemed 


ls to be determined that they would hold out to the | 
Ie laſt, and ſacrifice themſelves in order to fave their 1 
' country k. 

f 


„ Thuan. lib. xix. 647. 
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Boox XII. Tus Duke of Savoy, whom the Engliſh un. 
"2X: ax the Earl of Pembroke, joined about this 
The French time, puſhed on the ſiege with the greateſt vi. 
endeavour gour. An army ſo numerous, and ſo well ſuppli- 
the town. ed with every thing requiſite, carried on its ap. 
proaches with great advantage againſt a garriſon 
which was ftill fo feeble that it durſt ſeldom ven- 
ture to diſturb or retard the enermes operations 
by ſallies. The admiral, ſenſible of the approach- 
ing danger and unable to avert it, acquainted his 
uncle the conſtable Montmorency, who had the 
command of the French army, with his fituat;. 
on, and pointed out to him a method by which 
he might throw relief into the town. The con- 
ſtable, ſollicitous to ſave a town, the loſs of which 
would open a paſſage for the enemy into the heart 
of France; and eager to extricate his nephew 
ont of that perilous ſituation, in which zeal for 
the publick had engaged him; reſolved, though 
aware of the danger, to attempt what he deſired. 
With this view he marched from La Fere to- 
wards St. Quintin at the head of his army, 
which was not by one half ſo numerous as that 
of the enemy, and having given the command of 
a body of choſen men to Coligny's brother Dan- 
delot who was colonel general of the French in- 
fantry, he ordered him to force his way into the 
town by that avenue which the admiral had re- 
preſented as moſt practicable, while he himſelf 
with the mean army would give the alarm to the 
enemies camp on the oppolite fide, and endea- 
vour to draw all their attention towards that quar- 
ter. Dandelot executed his orders with greater 
intrepidity than conduct. His ſoldiers ruſhed on 
with ſuch headlong impetuoſity, that though it 
broke the firſt body of the enemy which ſtood in 
their way, it threw themſelves into the utmoſt 
confuſion ; and being attacked by freſh troops 


which cloſed in upon them on every fide, the 
greater 
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greater part of them were cut in pieces, Dande- Boox XII. 
lot, with about five hundred of the moſt adven- — 


tous, and moſt fortunate, making good his en- 
trance into the town. 
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Me anwHiLle the Conſtable, in executing his The battle 
part of the plan, advanced fo near the camp of . W 


the beſiegers, as rendered it impoſlible to retreat 
with ſafety in the face of an enemy ſo much ſu- 
perior in number. The Duke of Savoy inſtant- 
ly perceived Montmorency's error, and prepa- 
red, with the preſence of mind and abilities of a 
great general, to avail himſelf of it. He drew 
up his army in order of battle, with the greateſt 
expedition, and watching the moment when the 
French began to file off towards La Fere, he de- 
tached all his cavalry under the command of the 
count of Egmont to fall on their rear, while he, 


at the head of his infantry, advanced to ſupport 


lim, The French retired at firſt in perfect or- 
der, and with a good countenance ; but when 
they ſaw Egmont draw near with his formidable 
body of cavalry, the ſhock of which they were 
conſcious that they could not withſtand, the pro- 
{pe& of imminent danger, added to diſtruſt of 
their general, whoſe imprudence every ſoldier 
now perceived, ſtruck them with general conſter- 
nation, They began inſenfibly to quicken their 
pace, and thoſe in the rear began to preſs ſo vio- 
lently on ſuch as were before them, that in a 
ſhort time their march reſembled a flight rather 
than a retreat. Egmont, obſerving their confuſi- 
on, charged them with the ee fury, and in 
a moment all their Genſdarmerie, the pride and 
ſtrength of the French armies in that age, gave 
way and fled with precipitation, The infantry, 
however, whom the conſtable, by his preſence 
and authority, kept to their colours, ſtill con- 
tnued their retreat, until the enemy brought 

B b 3 ſome 
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Boox XII. ſome pieces of cannon to bear upon their centre, 
Wr— which threw them into ſuch diſorder, that the ca. 
% vyalry renewing their attack, broke in, and the 
rout became univerſal. About four thouſand of 
the French fell in the field, and among thoſe the 
Duke of Anguyen a Prince of the blood, toge. 
ther with ſix hundred gentlemen. The Conſtable, 
as ſoon as he perceived the fortune of the day to 
be irretrievable, ruſhed into the thickeſt of the 
enemy, with a reſolution not to ſurvive the calz- 
mity, which his ill· conduct had brought upon his 
country; but having received a dangerous wound, 
and being waſted with the loſs of blood, he was 
ſurrounded by ſome Flemiſh officers, to whom he 


was known, who protected him from the violence | 


of the ſoldiers, and obliged him to ſurrender. Be. 
ſides the conſtable, the Dukes of Montpenſier 
and Longueville, the Marechal St. Andre, many 
officers of diſt inction, three hundred gentlemen, 
and near four thouſand private ſoldiers were taken 
prifoners. All the colours belonging to the in- 
fantry, all the ammunition, and all the cannon, 
two pieces excepted, fell into the enemies hands 
'The victorious army did not loſe above fourſcore 
men l. | 


The firſt ef. T'H1s battle, no leſs fatal to France than the 
ets of it. ancient victories of Creſy and Agincourt, gained 
by the Engliſh on the ſame frontier, bore a more 
near reſemblance to theſe, in the ſuddennels of 
the rout ; jn the raſhneſs of the commander in 
chief; in the number of perſons of note ſlain or 
taken; and in the ſmall loſs ſuſtained by the 
enemy. It filled France with equal conſter- 
nation. Many inhabitants of Paris with the ſame 
precipitancy ard trepidation, as if the enemy 


| Thuan, 650. Harzi Annal. Brabant. ii. 692. Herren, 


| had 
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had been already at their gates, quitted the city, Boox XII. 


and retired into the interior provinces. The NN” 
57 


King, by his preſence and exhortations, endeavour- 
ed to conſole and to animate ſuch as remained, 
and applying himſelf with the greateſt diligence 
to repair the ruinous fortifications of the city, 
prepared to defend it againſt the attack which he 
juſtantly expected. But happily for France, Phi- 
lip's caution, together with the intrepid firmneſs 
of the Admiral de Coligny not only ſaved the ca- 
pital from the danger to which it was expoſed, 
but gained the nation a ſhort interval, during 
which the people recovered from the terror and 
dejection occaſioned by a blow no leſs ſevere than 
unexpected, and Henry had leifure to take mea- 
ſures for the publick ſecurity with the ſpirit which 

came the lovereign of a powerful and martial 


pcople. 


Pulli, immediately after the battle, viſited pyinp re- 
the camp at St. Quintin, where he was received * to his 
with all the exultation of military triumph; and” 


ſuch were his tranſports of joy on account of an 
event, Which threw ſo muci luſtre on the begin- 
ning of his reign, that they ſoftened his ſevere 


and haughty temper, into an unuſual flow of 


courteſy, When the Duke of Savoy approached, 
and was kneeling to kiſs his hands, he caught 
him in his arms, and embracing him with 
warmth, “It becomes me, ſays he, rather to kiſs 
your hands, which have gained me ſuch a glori- 
ous and almoſt bluodleſs victory.“ 
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*. 
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As ſoon as the rejoicings and congratulations His delibe- 
on Philip's arrival were over, a council of war ai con 
was held in order to determine how they might profecution. 
Improve their victory to the belt advantage. Thee wer. 
Duke of Savoy, ſeconded by ſeveral of the ableſt 
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Book XII. officers formed under Charles V. inſiſted that they 
1 ſhould immediately relinquiſh the ſiege of St 


Quintin, the reduction of which was now an oh- 
ject below their attention, and advance directly 
towards Paris; that as there were neither troopy 
to oppoſe, nor any town of ſtrength to retard 
their march, they might reach that capital while 
under the full impreſſion of the aſtoniſhment and 
terror occaſioned þy the rout of the army, and 
take poſſeſſion of it without reſiſtance. But Phi. 
lip, leſs adventrous or more prudent than his ge- 
nerals, preferred a moderate but certain advan- 
tage, to an enterptize of greater ſplendour, but 
of more doubtful ſucceſs. He repreſented to the 
council the infinite reſources of a kingdom 6 
powerful as France ; the great number as well 
as martial ſpirit of its nobles ; their attachment 
to their ſovereign ; the valt advantages with which 
they could carry on war in their own territories; 
and the unavoidable deſtruaion, which muſt be 
the conſequence of their penetrating too raſhly 
into the enemy's country, before they had ſe- 
cured ſuch a communication with their own, as 
might render a retreat ſafe, if upon any difaſte 
rous event that ſhould become neceſſary. On al! 
theſe accounts, he adviſed the continuance of the 
hege, and his generals acquieſced the more readi- 
ly in his opinion, as they made no doubr of being 
maſters of the town in a few days, a loſs of time 
of ſo little conſequence in the execution of their 
plan, that they might easily repair it by the! 
ſubſequent aCtvity !. | 


st. Quintin THE weakneſs of the fortifications, and the 


! ſmall number of the garriſon, which could 
no longer hope either for reinforcement, 0 


! Belcar. Commentar. di Reb. Gallic. 901. f 
| relief 
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relief, ſeemed to authoriſe this calculation of Boox XII. 
Philip's generals. But, in making it, they did 
not attend ſufficiently to the character of Ad- 
miral de Coligny, who commanded in the town. 

A courage undiſmayed and undiſconcerted amidſt 
the greateſt dangers, an invention fruitful in re- 
ſources, a genius which rouzed and ſeemed to ac- 
quire new force upon every diſaſter, a talent of 
n the minds of men, together with a ca- 
pacity of maintaining his aſcendant over them 
even under circumſtances the moſt adverſe and 
diſtreſsful, were qualities which Coligny poſſeſ- 
ſed in a degree ſuperior to any general of that 
age. Theſe qualities were peculiarly adapted to 
the ſtation in which he was now placed; and as 
he knew the infinite importance to his country of 
every hour which he could gain at this juncture, 
he exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in contriving 
how to protract the ſiege, and to detain the ene- 
my from attempting any enterprize more dange- 
rous to France. Such were the perſeverance and which is t- 
kill with which he conducted the defence, and fa. * 
ſuch the fortitude and patience with which he ani 
mated the garriſon, that though the Spaniards, 

the Flemings, and the Engliſh, carried on the 

attack with all the ardour which national emulati- 

on inſpires, he held out the town ſeventeen days. 

He was taken priſoner, at laſt, on the breach, Auguſt 2. 
overpowered by the ſuperior number of the ene- 

my. 
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Henry avaiied himſelf, with the utmoſt acti- yeary's 
vity, of the interval which the Admiral's well- meaiuresfar 
timed obſtinacy had afforded him. He appoint- of bis kiog- 
ed officers to collect the ſcattered remains of dem. 
the conſtable's army ; he iſſued orders for le- 
vying ſoldiers in every part of the kingdom; 
he commanded the han and arriere ban of the 
frontier provinces inſtantly to take the field, and 
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Boox XII. to join the Duke of Nevers at Laon in Picardy; 
he recalled the greater part of the veteran troops 
5 which ſerved under the Marechal Briſſac at Pied- 
mont ; he ſent courier after courier to the Duke 

of Guiſe, requiring him, together with all his ar 

my, to return inſtantly for the defence of their 
country; he diſpatched one envoy to the Grand 
Seignior, to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of his fleet, and 

the loan of a ſum of money; he ſent another in- 

to Scotland, to incite the Scots to invade the 
north of England, that by drawing Mary's at- 
tention to that quarter, he might prevent her 

from reinforcing her troops which ſerved under 
Philip. Theſe efforts of the king were warmly 
ſeconded by the zeal of his ſubjects. The city 

of Paris granted him a free gift of three hundred 
thouſand livres. The other great towns imitated 

the liberality of the capital, and contributed in 
proportion. Several noblemen of diſtinction en- 
gaged to garriſon and to defend at their own ex- 
pence the towns which lay moſt expoſed to be at 
tacked by the enemy. Nor was this general con- 

cern for the publick confined to communiti:s 
alone, or to thoſe in the higher ſphere of life, but 
diffuſing itſelf among perſons of every rank, each 
individual ſeemed diſpoſed to act with as much 
vigour as if the honour of the King, and the ſaſe- 


ty of the ſtate had depended on his perſonal ef- 
torts u. 


ks oy Pa1r1P, who was no ſtranger either to the pru- 
tis protu;- dent meaſures taken by the French monarch lor 
tive of few the ſecurity of his dominions, or to the ſpirit 
contequen» With which his ſubjects prepared to defend them- 
ce. ſelves, perceived, when it was too late, that he 
had loft an opportunity which could never be re- 

called, and that it was now vain to think of pe- 
netrating into the heart of France.” He aban- 

m Mem. de Ribier, ii. 701..703. 


doned, 
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doned, therefore, without much reluctance, a Boox XII. 
ſcheme which was too bold and hazardous to be- 


perfectly agreeable to his cautious temper ; and 
employed his army, during the remainder of the 
campaign, in the ſieges of Ham and Catelet. Of 
theſe, he ſoon became maſter ; and the reduc- 
tion of theſe two petty towns, together with the 
acquiſition of St. Quintin, were all the advanta- 
ges which he derived from one of the moſt deci- 
hve victories gained in that century. Philip him- 
ſelf, however, continued in high exultation, on 
account of his ſucceſs; and as all his paſſions were 


tinged with ſuperſtition, he, in memory of the 


battle of St. Quintin, which had been fought on 
the day conſecrated to Sr. Laurence, vowed to 
build a church, a monaſtery, and a palace ſacred 
to that ſaint and martyr. Before the expiration 
of the year, he laid the foundation of an edifice, 
in which all theſe were united, at the Eſcurial in 
the neighbourhood of Madrid ; and the ſame 
principle, which dictated the vow, directed the 
building. But the plan of the work was fo form- 
ed as to reſemble a gridiron, which, according to 


the legendary tale, had been the inſtrument of 


St. Laurence's martyrdom. Notwithſtanding the 
vaſt and expenſive ſchemes, in which his reſtleſs 
ambition involved him, Philip continued the 


building with ſuch perſeverance for twenty-two 


years, and reſerved ſuch vaſt ſums for this monu- 
ment of his piety and vanity, that the monarchs 
of Spain are indebted to him for a royal reſi- 
dence, which though not the moſt elegant, is cer- 
tainly the moſt ſumptuous and magnificent of 
any in Europe“. | 
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Tur firſt account of that fatal blow which the Ane Prench 


French had received at St. Quintin was carried to 2 
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Italy. 


Rome by the courier whom Henry had ſent to 
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Boox XII. to join the Duke of Nevers at Laon in Picardy; 
he recalled the greater part of the veteran troops 
1357 which ſerved under the Marechal Briſſac at Pied- 
mont ; he ſent courier after courier to the Duke 

of Guile, requiring him, together with all his ar- 

my, to return inſtantly for the defence of their 
country ; he diſpatched one envoy to the Grand 
Seignior, to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of his fleet, and 

the loan of a ſum of money; he lent another in- 

to Scotland, to incite the Scots to invade the 
north of England, that by drawing Mary's at- 
tention to that quarter, he might prevent her 

from reinforcing her troops which ſerved under 
Philip. Theſe efforts of the king were warmly 
ſeconded by the zeal of his ſubjects. The city 

of Paris granted him a free gift of three hundred 
thouſand livres. The other great towns imitated 

the liberality of the capital, and contributed in 
proportion. Several noblemen of diſtinction en- 
gaged to garriſon and to defend at their own ex- 
pence the towns which lay moſt expoſed to be at 
tacked by the enemy. Nor was this general con- 

cern for the publick confined to communitiss 
alone, or to thoſe in the higher ſphere of life, but 
diffuſing itſelf among perſons of every rank, each 
individual ſeemed diſpoſed to act with as much 
vigour as if the honour of the King, and the fate- 


ty of the ſtate had depended on his perſonal et- 
forts”, 


The vidory PHILIP, who was no ſtranger either to the pru- 
OR” dent meaſures taken by the French monarch for 
3 the ſecurity of his dominions, or to the ſpirit 
conteguens With Which his ſubjects prepared to delend them- 
<5, ſelves, perceived, when it was too late, that he 
had loſt an opportunity which could never be re- 

called, and that it was now vain to think of pe- 
netrating into the heart of France.” He aban- 

m Mem. de Ribier, ii. 701. 703. 


doned, 
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doned, therefore, without much reluctance, a Boox XII. 
ſcheme which was too bold and hazardous to be 
perfectly agreeable to his cautious temper ; and * 
employed his army, during the remainder of the 
campaign, in the ſieges of Ham and Catelet. Of 

theſe, he ſoon became maſter; and the reduc- 

tion of theſe two petty towns, together with the | 
acquiſition of St. Quintin, were all the advanta- | 
ges which he derived from one of the moſt deci- 
five victories gained in that century. Philip him- 

ſelf, however, continued in high exultation, on 

account of his ſucceſs; and as all his paſſions were 

tinged with ſuperſtition, he, in memory of the 

battle of St. Quintin, which had been fought on 

the day conſecrated to St. Laurence, vowed to 

build a church, a monaſtery, and a palace ſacred 

to that ſaint and martyr. Before the expiration 

of the year, he laid the foundation of an edifice, 

in which all theſe were united, at the Eſcurial in 

the neighbourhood of Madrid ; and the ſame 
principle, which dictated the vow, directed the 
building. But the plan of the work was ſo form- 

ed as to reſemble a gridiron, which, according to 

the legendary tale, had been the inſtrument of 

St. Laurence's martyrdom. Notwithſtanding the 

vaſt and expenſive ſchemes, in which his reſtleſs 
ambition involved him, Philip continued the 
building with ſuch perſeverance for twenty-two 

years, and reſerved ſuch vaſt ſums for this monu- 

ment of his piety and vanity, that the monarchs 3 
of Spain are indebted to him for a royal reſi— 

dence, which though not the molt elegant, is cer- 


tainly the moſt ſumptuous and magnificent of 
any in Europe“. 


Tur firſt account of that fatal blow which the nue piench 
French had received at St. Quintin was carried to army recall- 


Rome by the courier whom Henry had ſent to ag * 
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Book XII. recall the Duke of Guiſe. As Paul, even with 
W a the aſſiſtance of his French anxiliaries, had ſcarce 


1557 


A treaty of 


peace be- 
tween the 
Pore and 
Fruup. 


been able to check the progreſs of the Spaniſh 
arms, he foreſaw that as ſoon as he was deprived 
of their protection, his territories muſt be over- 
run in a moment. He remonſtrated therefore 
with the greateſt violence againſt the departure 
of the French army, reproaching the Duke of 
Guile for his ill conduct, which had brought him 
into ſuch an unhappy ſituation ; and complaining 
of the King for deſerting him ſo ungenerouſly 


under ſuch circumſtances. Guiſe's orders, how- 


ever, were peremptory. Paul, inflexible as he 
was, found it neceſſary to accommodate his con- 
duct to the exigency of his affairs, and to employ 
the mediation of the Venetians, and of Coſmo 
di Medici in order to obtain peace. Philip, who 
had been forced unwillingly to a rupture with 
the Pope, and who, even while ſucceſs crowned 
his arms, doubted fo much the juſtice of his own 
cauſe, that he had made frequent overtures of 
pacification, liſtened eagerly to the firſt propoſals 
of this nature from Paul, and diſcovered {uch 
moderation in his demands as could ſcarce have 
been expected from a Prince elated with victory. 


Trae Duke of Alva on the part of Philip, and 
the Cardinal Caraffa in the name of his uncle, met 
at Cavi, and both being equally diſpoſed to peace, 
they, aſter a ſhort conference, terminated the 
war by a treaty on the following terms: That 
Paul ſhould renounce his league with France, and 
maintain for the future ſuch a neutrality as be- 
came the common father of Chriſtendom ; That 
Philip ſhould inſtantly reſtore all the towns of the 
eccleſiaſtical territory of which he had taken pot- 
ſeſſion ; That the claims of the Caraffa's, to the 
dutchy of Paliano, and other demeſnes of the 
Colonna's ſhould be referred to the deciſion s 

the 
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the republick of Venice; that the Duke of Al- Boox XII. 
va ſhould repair in perſon to Rome, and after 
aſking pardon of Paul in his own name, and in 
that of his maſter, for having invaded the patri- 
mony of the church, ſhould receive the Pope's 
abſolution from that crime. Thus Paul, through 
Philip's ſcrupulous timidity, finiſhed an unproſ- 
perous war without any detriment to the Papal 
See. The conqueror appeared humble, and ac- 
knowledged his error; while he who had been 
vanquiſhed retained his uſual haughtineſs, and 
was treated with every mark of ſuperiority n. 
The Duke of Alva, in terms of the treaty, re- 
paired to Rome, and in the poſture of a ſuppl:- 
cant, kiſſed the feet, and implored the forgive- 
neſs of that very perſon, whom his arms had re- 
duced to the laſt extremity. Such was the ſuper- 
ſtitious veneration of the Spaniards for the papal 

_ character, that Alva, though perhaps the proudeſt 
man of the age, and accuſtomed from his infan- 
cy to a familiar intercourſe with Princes, acknow- 
ledged that when he approached the Pope, he 
was ſo much overawed, that his voice failed, and 
his preſence of mind forſook him 9. 


1557. 


Bur though this war, which at its commence- Philip re- 
ment threatened mighty revolutions, was brought 7g 
to an end without occaſioning any alteration in Oaavio 
thoſe States, which were its immediate object, it ee, 
produced effects of conſiderable conſequence in l 
other parts of Italy. As Philip was extremely 
folicitous to terminate his quarrel with Paul as 
ſpeedily as poſſible, he was willing to make any 
ſacrifice in order to gain thoſe Princes, who, by 
joining their troops to the papal and French ar 


my, might have prolonged the war. With this 


> 


" Pallav. lib. xiii. 183. F. Paul. 380. Herrera, vol. i. 310. 
* Pallay, lib xiii. 185. Summonte Iſtoria di Napoli, iv. 286. 
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Book XII. view, he entered into a negotiation with Octavio 


1557. 


Coſmo di 
Medici's 
meaſures 
for obtain- 
ing Siena. 


Farneſe, Duke of Parma, and in order to ſeduce 
him from his alliance with France, he reſtore 
to him the city of Placentia with the territory de- 
pending on it, which Charles V. having ſeized in 
the year one thoutand five hundred and forty- 
ſeven, had kept from that time in his poſſeſſion, 
and had tranſmitted together with his other do- 
minions to Philip. 


Tuis ſtep made ſuch a diſcovery of Philip's 
character and views to Coſmo di Medici, the 


molt ſagacious and provident of all the Italian 


Princes, that he conceived hopes of accompliſh- 
ing his favourite ſcheme of adding Siena and its 
territories to his dominions in Tuſcany. As his 
ſuccels in this attempt depended entirely on the 
delicacy of addreſs with which it was conducted, 
he employed all the refinements of policy in the 
negociation which he ſet on foot for this purpoſe. 
He began with ſoliciting Philip, whole treaſury he 
knew to be entirely drained by the expence of 
the war, to repay the great ſums which he had 
advanced to the Emperor during the ſiege of Sie- 
na, When Philip endeavoured to elude a de- 
mand which he was unable to ſatisfy, he affected 
to be extremely diſquieted, and making no ſecret 
of his diſguſt, inſtructed his ambaſſador at Rome 
to open a negotiation with the Pope, which ſeem- 
ed to be the effect of it. The ambaſſador exe- 
cuted his commiſſion with ſuch dexterity, that 


Paul, imagining Coſmo to be entirely alienated 


from the Spaniſh intereſt, propoſed to him an al- 


| lance with France, which ſhould be cemented 


by the marriage of his eldeſt ſon to one of Hen- 


ry's daughters. Coſmo received the overture 
with ſuch apparent ſatisfaction, and with fo ma- 


ny profeſſions of gratitude for the high honour of 


which he had the proſpect, that not only the 
Pope's 
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Pope's miniſters, but the French envoy at Rome Boox XII. 


talked confidently, and with little reſerve, of the 
acceſſion of that important ally, as a matter cer- 
tain and decided. The account of this was 
quickly carried to Philip; and Coſmo, who fore- 
ſaw how much it would alarm him, had diſ- 
patched his nephew Ludovico de Toledo into the 
Netherlands, that he might be at hand to obſerve 
and take advantage of his conſternation, before 
tne firſt impreſſion which it made ſhould in any 
degree abate. Coſmo was extremely fortunate 
in the choice of the inſtrument whom he em- 
ployed. Toledo waited, with patience, until he 
diſcovered with certainty, that Philip had recei- 
ved ſuch intelligence of his uncle's negotiations 
at Rome, as mult have filled his ſuſpicious mind 
with fear and jealouſy ; and then craving an au- 
dience, he required payment of the money which 
had been borrowed by the Emperor, in the moſt 
earneſt and peremptory terms. In urging that 
point, he artfully threw out ſeveral dark hints 
and ambiguous declarations, concerning the ex- 
tremities to which Coſmo might be driven by a re- 
fuſal of this juſt demand, as well as by other grie- 
vances of which he had good reaſon to complain. 


Parry, aſtoniſhed at an addreſs in ſuch a ſtrain, Their ſuc- 


from a Prince ſo far his inferior as the Duke of 
Tuſcany, and comparing what he now heard with 
the information which he had received from Italy, 
immediately concluded that Coſmo had ventured 
to aſſume this bold and unuſual tone on the proſpect 
of his union with France. In order to prevent 
the Pope and Henry from acquiring an ally, who 
by his abilities and the ſituation of his dominions 
would have added both reputation and ſtrength 
to their confederacy, he offered to grant Coſmo 
the inveſtiture of Siena, it he would conſent to 

8 accept 
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accept of this, as an equivalent for the ſums due 
to him, and engage to furniſh a body of troops to- 
wards the defence of Philip's territories in Italy, 
againſt any power who ſhould attack them. As 
ſoon as Coſmo had brought Philip to this, which 
was the object of all his artifices and intrigues, he 
did not protract the negociation by any unneceſ- 
ſary delay, or any exceſs of refinement, but 
cloled eagerly with the propoſal, and Philip, in 
ſpite of the remonſtrances of his ableſt counte]- 
lors, ſigned a treaty with him to that effect ?. 


As no Prince was ever more tenacious of his 
rights than Philip, or leſs willing to relinquiſa any 
territory which he poſſeſſed, by what tenure ſo- 
ever he held it, theſe unnuſual conceſſions to the 
Dukes of Parma and Tuſcany, by which he wan- 
tonly gave up countries, in acquiring or defend- 
ing which, his father had employed many years, 
and waſted much blood and treaſure, cannot be 
accounted for from any motive, but his ſuper— 
ſtitious deſire of extricating himſelf out of the 
war which he had been forced to wage againſt 
the Pope. By theſe treaties, however, the ba- 
lance of power among the Italian ſtates was 
poized with greater equality, and rendered les 
variable than it had been fince it received the firſt 
violent ſhock from the invaſion of Charles VIII. of 
France. From this period Italy ceaſed to be the 
great theatre, on which the monarchs of Spain, 
France, and Germany, contended for power or 
for fame. Their diſſentions aud hoſtilities were 
nevertheleſs as frequent and as violent as ever; 
but being excited by new objects, they ſtained 
other regions of Europe with blood, and render- 


ed them, in their turn, miſerable by the devatl- 
tations of war. 


p Thuan. lib. xviii, 624. Herrera, i. 263. 275. Palav. 
lib. ili. 180. | 
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Tae Duke of Guiſe left Rome on the ſame BooxXII. 
day that his adverſary the Duke of Alva made . 
his ignominious ſubmiſſions to the Pope. He 8 
was received in France as the guardian angel The Duke 
of the kingdom. His late ill ſucceſs in Italy reception in 
ſeemed to be forgotten, while his former ſervi- France. 
ces, particularly his defence of Metz, were re- 
counted with exaggerated praiſe; and he was 
welcomed in every city through which he paſ- 
ſed, as the reſtorer of publick ſecurity, who, af- 
tar having ſet bounds by his conduct and valour 
to the victorious arms of Charles V. returned 
now at the call of his country, to check the for- 
midable progreſs of Philip's power. The re- 
ception which he met with from Henry was no 
leſs cordial and honourable. New titles were 
invented, and new dignities created in order 
to diſtinguiſh him. He was appointed lieute- 
nant-general in chief both within and without 
the kingdom, with a juriſdiction almoſt unlimit- 
ted, and hardly inferior to that which was poſſeſ- 
ſed by the king himſelf. Thus, through the 

ſingular felicity which attended the Princes of 
Lorrain, the miſcarriage of their own ſchemes 
contributed to aggrandize them. The calami- 
ties of his country, and the ill conduct of his 
rival the Conſtable, exalted the Duke of Guiſe 
to a height of dignity and power, which he 
could not have expected to attain by the moſt 
fortunate and moſt compleat ſucceſs of his own | 
ambitious projects. | 


Tür Duke of Guiſe, eager to perform ſome- Takes the 
thing ſuitable to the high expectations of his command of 
countrymen, and that he might juſtify the ex- * 
traordinary confidence which the King had re- 
poſed in him, ordered all the troops, which 
could be got together, to aſſemble at Campiegne. 
Though the winter was well advanced, and had 
ſet in with extreme rigour, he placed himſelf 1 
Vol. III. Ce at 
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Calais. 
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January iſt. 


at their head, and took the field. B 
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By Henry's 
482 and the zeal of his ſubjects, ſo many ſol- 


diers had been raiſed in the kingdom, and ſuch 
conſiderable reinforcements had been drawn 
from Germany and Swiſſerland, as formed an 
army reſpectable even in the eyes of a victori- 
ous enemy. Philip, alarmed at ſeeing it put in 
motion at ſuch an uncommon ſeaſon, began to 
tremble for his new conqueſts, particularly St. 
Quintin, the fortifications of which were hi- 
therto but imperfectly repaired. 


Bur the Duke of Guiſe meditated a more 
important enterprize; and after amuſing the e- 
n my with threatening ſucceſſively different 
towns on the frontiers of Flanders, he turned 
ſuddenly to the left and inveſted Calais with his 
whole army. Calais had been taken by the 


Engliſh under Edward III. and was the fruit of 


that monarch's glorious victory at Creſſy. Be- 
ing the only place that they retained of their 
ancient and extenſive territories in France, and 
which opened to them, at all times, an caſ 
and ſecure paſlage into the heart of that king- 
dom, their keeping poſſeſſion of it ſoothed the 
pride of the one nation as much as it mortified 
the vanity of the other. Its ſituation was natu- 
rally ſo ſtrong, and its fortifications deemed ſo 
impregnable, that no monarch of France, how 
adventurous ſoever, had been bold enough to 
attack it. Even when the domeſtick ſtrength 
of England was broken and exhauſted by the 
bloody wars between the houfes of York and 
Lancaſter, and its attention entirely diverted 

from foreign objects, Calais had remained un- 
diſturbed and unthreatened. Mary and her 
council, compoſed chiefly of Eceleſiaſticks, un- 
acquainted with military affairs, and whoſe 
whole attention was turned towards extirpating - 
hereſy out of the kingdom, had not only ne- 


glected 
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glected to take any precautions for the ſafety of BooxXI. 
this important place, but ſeemed to think that th 
reputation of its ſtrength alone was ſufficient for 888. 
its ſecurity. Full of this opinion, they ventured, 

even after the declaration of war, to continue a 
practice which the low ſtate of the Queen's fi- 

nances had introduced in times of peace. As 

the country adjacent to Calais was overflowed 

during the winter, and the marſhes around it 
became impaſſable, except by one avenue, which 

the forts of St. Agatha and Newnhambridge 
commanded, it had been the cuſtom of the En- 

gliſh to diſmiſs the greater part of the garriſon 
towards the end of autumn, and to replace it in 

the ſpring. In vain did Lord Wentworth, the Its defence- 
governor of Calais, remonſtrate againſt this ill- ts 
timed parſimony, and repreſent the poſſibility 

of his being attacked ſuddenly, while he had 

not troops ſufficient to man the works The 

privy council treated theſe remonſtrances with 

ſcorn, as if they had flowed from the timidity or 

the rapaciouſneſs of the governor ; and ſome of 

them, with that confidence which is the compa- 

nion of ignorance, boaſted that they would de- 

fend Calais with their white rods againſt any ene- 

my who ſhould approach it during winter“. In 

vain did Philip, who had paſſed through Calais 

as he returned from England to the Netherlands, 

warn the Queen of the danger to which itwas ex- 

poſed ; and acquainting her with what was ne- 

ceſſary for its ſecurity, or to reinforce the gar- 

riſon during winter with a detachmeat of his 

own troops. Mary's counſellors, though obſe- 

quious to her in all points wherein religion was 
concerned, diſtruſted, as much as the reſt of 

their countrymen, every propoſition that came 

from her huſband; and ſuſpected this to be an 
artifice of Philip's, in order to gain the com- 


a TT Io OO. 
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mand of the town, they neglected his intel- 
ligence, declined his offer, and left Calais with 
leſs than a fourth of the men requiſite for its de- 
fence, . 


Guiſe puh- IT was his knowledge of this, which encou- 


es the ſiege 
with vigour, 


Takes the 
town, 


raged the Duke of Guile to venture on an enter- 
prize, that ſurprized his own countrymen no 
leſs than his enemies. As he knew that its ſuc- 
ceſs depended on conducting his operations with 
ſuch rapidity, as would afford the Engliſh no 
time for throwing relief into the town by ſea, 
and prevent Philip from giving him any inter- 
ruption by land, he puſhed the attack with a 
degree of vigour little known in carrying on 
ſieges, during that age. He drove the Englith 
from Fort St. Agatha at the firft aſſault; obliged 
them to abandon the fort of Newnhambridge, 
after defending it three days; took the caſtle 
which commanded the harbour by ftorm; and, 
on the eighth day after he appeared before Calais 
compelled the governor, whole feeble garriſon, 
which did not exceed five hundred men, was 
worn out with the fatigue of ſuſtaining ſo many 
attacks, and defending ſuch extenſive works, to 
ſign a capitulation. 


Tur Duke of Guiſe, without allowing the 
Engliſh time to recover from the conſternation 
occaſioned by this blow, immediately inveſted 
Guiſnes, the garriſon of which, though more 
numerous, defended itſelf with leſs vigour, and 
after ſtanding one briſk aſſault, ſurrendered the 
town. The caſtle of Hames was abandoned by 
the troops poſted there, without waiting the ap- 
proach of the enemy, 


Thus, 


1 
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Tus, in a few days, during the depth of BooxXII. 


winter, and at a time when the fatal battle of 
St. Quintin had ſo depreſſed the ſanguine ſpirit 
of the French, that their utmoſt aim was to pro- 
tect their own. conntry, without dreaming of 
making conqueſts on the enemy; the enter- 
prizing valour of one man drove the Englith 
out of Calais, after they had held it two hun- 

red and ten years, and deprived them of every 
ſoot of land in a kingdom, where their domini- 
ons had been once io extenſive. This exploit, 
at the ſame time that it gave an high idea of 
the power and reſcources of France to all Eu- 
rope, ſet the Duke of Guiſe, in the opinion of 
his countrymen, far above all the generals of 
the age. They celebrated his conqueſts with 
immoderate tranſports of joy; while the En- 
gliſh gave vent to all the paſſions, which animate 
a high-ſpirited people, when any great national 
calamity is manifeſtly owing to the ill conduct 
of their rulers. Mary and her miniſters, for- 
merly-odious, were now contemptible in their 
eyes. All the terrors of her ſevere and arbitra- 
ry adminiſtration could not reſtrain them from 
uttering execrations and threats againſt thoſe 
who, having wontonly involved the nation in a 
quarrel wherein it was nowile intereſted, had, by 
their negligence or incapacity, brought irrepara- 
ble diſgrace on their country, and loft the moſt 
valuable poſſeſſion belonging to the Engliſh 


Tur French King imitated the conduct of its 


former conqueror, Edward III. with regard to 
Calais. He commanded all the Engliſh inhabi- 
tants to quit the town, and, giving their houſes 
to his own ſubjects, whom he allured to ſettle 


there by granting them various immunities, he 


left a numerous garriſon, under an experienced 
gcyernor, for their defence. After this, his 
CC 2 __ .. victorious 


— wounds} 


1558. 
The ſplen- 
dor and ef- 
fect of theſe 
conqueſts. 
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Bo oxXII. victorious army went into quarters of refreſh- 


— = ment, and the uſual inaction of winter returned. 


1958. 


Feb. 24: 
Charles's 
reſignation 
of the Im- 
perial 
crown, 


The Pope 
refuſes to 
acknow- 
ledge Ferdi- 
nand ae Em- 
peror. 


Mr anwHILE Ferdinand aſſembled the col- 
lege of Electors at Frankfort, in order to la 
before them the deed whereby Charles V. had 
reſigned che Imperial crown, and transferred it 
fo him. This he had hitherto delayed, on ac- 
count of ſome difficulties which had occurred 
concerning the formalities requiſite in ſupplying 
a vacancy occaſioned by an event, to which there 
was no parallel in the annals of the Empire. 
Theſe being at length adjuſted, the Prince of 
Orange executed the commiſſion with which he 
had been entruſted by Charles; the Electors ac- 
cepted of his reſignation; declared Ferdinand 
his lawful ſucceſſor; and put him in poſſeſſion of 
all the enſigns of the Imperial dignity. | 


But when the new Emperor ſent Guſman, his 
chancellor, to acquaint the Pope with this tranſ- 
action, to teſtify his reverence towards the Ho- 
ly See, and to ſignify that, according to form, 
he would ſoon diſpatch an ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary to treat with his holineſs concerning his 
coronation ; Paul, whom neither experience nor 
diſappointments could teach to bring down his 
lofty ideas of the papal prerogative to ſuch a 
moderate ſtandard as ſuited the genius of the 
times, refuſed to admit the envoy into his pre- 
ſence, and declared all the proceedings at Frank- 
fort irregular and invalid. He, contended that 
the Pope, as the vicegerent of chriſt, was en- 
truſted with the keys both of celcſtial and ter- 
reſtrial government; that from him the Impe- 
rial juriſdiction was derived; that though his 
predeceſſors had authorized the Electors to chuſe 
ah Emperor, whom the Holy See confirmed, 
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this privilege was confined to thoſe caſes when a BooxXIb 
vacancy was ocaſioned by death; that the in- to 
ſtrument of Charles's reſignation had been pre- 88 
ſented in an improper court, as it belonged to 
the Pope alone to reject or to accept of it, and 
to nominate a perſon to ſupply his place; that, 
ſetting aſide all theſe objections, Ferdinand's 
election laboured under two defects, which alone 
were ſufficient to render it void, for the Proteſ- 
tant Electors had been admitted to vote, tho', 
by their, apoſtacy from the catholick faith, they 
had forfeited that and every other privilege of 
the electoral office; that Ferdinand, by ratify- 
ing the conceſſions of ſeveral Diets in favour of 
hereticks, had rendered himſelf unworthy of 
the Imperial dignity, which was inſtiruted for 
the protection, not for the deſtruction of the 
church. But, after thundering out theſe exra- 
vagant maxims, he added, with an appearance of 
condeſcenſion, that if Ferdinand would renounce 
all title to the Imperial crown, founded on the 
election at Frankfort, make profeſſions of repen- 
tance for his paſt conduct, and ſupplicate him, 
with due humility, to confirm Charles's reſigna- 
tion, as well as his aſſumption to the Emipre, he 
might expect every mark of favour from his pater- 
nal clemency and goodneſs. Guſman, though he 
had laid his account with conſiderable difficulties 
in his negociation with the Pope, little expected 
that he would have revived theſe antiquated and 
wild pretenſions, which aſtoniſhed him ſo much 
that he ſcarce Knew in what tone he ought to 
reply. He prudently declined entering into any 
controverſy concerning the nature or extent of 
the papal juriſdiction, and, confining himſelf to 
the political conſiderations, which ſhould deter- 
mine the Pope to. recognize an Emperor alrea- 
dy in poſſeſſion, he * to place theſe 
in ſuch a light, as he imagined could 
{carte fail to ſtrike Paul, if he were not 


C04 alto- 
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BooxXI.. altogether blind to his own intereſt, Philip 
ices ſeconded Guſman's arguments with great ear- 
155% neſtneſs, by an ambaſſador whom he ſent to 

Rome of purpoſe, and beſought the Pope to 

deſiſt from claims ſo unſeaſonable, as might not 

only irritate and alarm Ferdinand and the Prin- 
ces of the Empire, but furniſh the enemies of 
the Holy See with a new. reaſon for repreſenting 
its juriſdiction as incompatible with the rights 
of Princes, and ſubverſive of all civil authority. 

But Paul, who deemed it a crime to attend any 

conſideration ſuggeſted by human prudence or 

policy, when he thought himſelf called to aſ- 
ſert the prerogatives of the Papal See, remained 
inflexible; and, during his pontificate, Ferdi- 

b nand was not acknowledged as Emperor by the 

court of Rome. 


N ä WP attk Henry was preparing for the ap- 
excite the proaching campaign, he received accounts of 
h cots againſt | | 12 5 | 
: England. the iſſue of his negociations in Scotland. Lon 
experience having at laſt taught the Scots the 
imprudence of involving their country in every 
quarre] between France and England, neither 
the ſollicitations of his ambaſſador, nor the ad- 
| dreſs and authority of the Queen-regent, could 
| prevail on them to take arms againſt a kingdom, 
f with which they were at peace. On this occa- 
ſion, the ardor of a martial nobility and of a tur- 
bulent people, was reſtrained by regard for the 
publick intereſt and tranquillity, which, in for- 
mer deliberations of this kind, had been ſeldom 
attended to, by a nation always prone to ruſh in- 
to every new war. But though the Scots adhe- 
red with ſteadineſs to their pacific ſyſtem, they 
were extremely ready to gratify the French 


_ * Godleveus de Abdicat. Car. V. ap. Gold. polit. Imp. 
392. Palay, lib, xiii, 189. Ribier. ii. 746. 759. 
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P IF King in another particular, which he had given BooxXI. 
- in charge to his ambaſſador. 1558 

0 | | 

o |} Tux young Queen of Scots had been affian- ariage of 
t ced to the Dauphin, in the year one thouſand the Dauphin 
- JF five hundred and forty-eight, and having been 3 
fe ducated ſince that time in the court of France, Sete. 

; 4 ſhe had grown up to be the moſt amiable, and 

8 


one of the moſt accompliſhed Princeſſes in that 
gage. Henry demanded the conſent of her ſub- 
I jects to the celebration of the marriage, and 
Ia parliament which was held for that pur- 
poſe, appointed eight commiſhoners to re- 
preſent the whole body of the nation at that 
ſolemnity, with power to ſign ſuch deeds as 
might be requiſite before itwas concluded. 
In ſettling the articles of the marriage, the 
Scots took all the precautions, that prudence April 14. 
could dictate, in order to preſerve the liberty 
and independence of their country ; while the 
French uſed every art to ſecure to the Dauphin 
the conduct of affairs during the Queen's life, 
and the ſucceſſion of the crown on the event of 
her demiſe. The marriage was celebrated with 
pomp, ſuitable to the dignity of the parties, and 
the magnificence of a court, at that time, the 
moſt ſplendid in Europe tf. Thus Henry, in the 
courſe of a few months, had the glory of re- 
covering an important poſſeſſion which ancient- 
ly belonged to the crown of France, and of 
adding to it the acquiſition of a new kingdom. 
By this event, too, the Duke of Guiſe acquired 
new conſideration and importance; the marriage 
of his niece to the apparent heir of the crown, 
raiſing him ſo far beyond the condition of 
other ſubjects, as ſeemed to render the credit he 
had gained by his great actions, no leſs perma- 
nent than it was extenſive. 


+ Keith's hiſtory of Scotland, p. 73. Append. 13. Corps 
WHEN 


Diplom. v. 21. | 
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Boox XII. Wurd the campaign opened, ſoon after the 


— — 


2 


. 


June 22. 


The French 
army de- 
feated at 
Cravelines. 


Dauphin's marriage, the Duke of Guiſe was 
placed at the head of the army with the fame 
unlimited powers as formerly. Henry had re- 
ceived ſuch liberal ſupplies from his ſubjects, 
that the troops under his command were both 
numerous and well appointed; while Philip, 
exhauſted by the extraordinary efforts of 
the preceding year, had been obliged to 
diſmiſs ſo many of his forces during the win- 
ter, that he could not bring an army into the 
field capable of making head againſt him. The 
Duke of Guiſe did not loſe the favourable op- 
portunity which his ſuperiority afforded him. 
He inveſted Thionville in the dutchy of Luxem- 
burg, one of the ſtrongeſt towns on the frontier 
of the Netherlands, and of great importance to 
France by its neighbourhood to Metz; and, 
notwithſtanding the obſtinate valour with which 
It was defended, he forced it to capitulate after 
a ſiege of three weeks“. 


Bur the ſucceſs of this enterprize, which it 
was expected would lead to other conqueſts, was 
more than counterbalanced by an event that 
happened in another part of the Low-Countries, 
The Marechal de Termes, governor of Calais, 
having penetrated into Flanders without oppo- 
ſition, inveſted Dunkirk with an army of fonr- 
teen thouſand men, and took it by ſtorm on the 
fifth day of the fiege. From that he advanced 
towards Nieuport, which muſt have ſoon fallen 
into his hands, if the approach of the Count of 
Egmont with a ſuperior army had not made it 
prudent to retreat. The French troops were 
ſo much encumbered with the booty which 


they had got at Dunkirk, or by ravaging 


the open country, that they moved ſlowly; 


* Thuan. lib. xx, 690. 
and 
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and Egmont, who had left his heavy baggage BooxXt- 
; and artillery behind him, marched with ſuch ra- 558 ” 
pidity, that he came up with them near Grave- ; 

lines, and attacked them with the utmoſt im- 
petuoſity. De Termes, who had the choice of 
the ground, having poſted his troops to advan- 
tage in the angle formed by the mouth of the 
river Aa and the ſea, received him with great 
firmneſs. Victory remained for ſome time in 
ſuſpenſe, the deſperate valour of the French, 
who foreſaw the unavoidable deſtruction that 
muſt follow upon a rout 1n an enemy's country, 
counterbalancing the ſuperior number of the 
Flemings, when one of thoſe accidents, to which 
human prudence does not extend, decided the 
conteſt in favour of the latter. A ſquadron of 
Engliſh ſhips of war, which was cruizing on 
the coaſt, being drawn by the noiſe of the firing 
towards the place of engagement, entered the 
river Aa, and turned its great guns againſt the 
right wing of the French, with ſuch effect as 
immediately broke that body, and ſpread terror 
and confuſion through their whole army. The 
Flemings, to whom aſſiſtance, ſo unexpected 
and fo ſeaſonable, gave freſh ſpirit, redoubling 
their efforts, that they might not loſe the ad- 
vantage which fortune had preſented them, or 
give the enemy time to recover from their con- 
ſternation, the rout of the French ſoon became 
univerſal, Near two thouſand were killed on 
the ſpot ; a greater number fell by the hands of 
the pzaſants, who, in revenge for the cruelty 
with which their country had been plundered, 
purſued the fugitives and maſſacred them with- 
out mercy ; the reſt were taken priſoners, toge- 
ther with de Termes their general, and many 
officers of diſtinction +. 


+ Thuan, lib. xx, 694. 
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hrs Tuis ſignal victory, for winch the Count of 
The Puke Egmont was afterwards ſo ill requited by Philip, 
wy Asche obliged the Duke of Guiſe to relinquiſh all other 
vitorious ſchemes, and to haſten towards the frontier of 
arrny. Picardy, that he miglit oppoſe the progreſs of 
the enemy there. This diſaſter reflected new 

Iuſtre on his reputation, and once more turned 

the eyes of his countrymen towards him, as the 

only general on whoſe arms victory always at- 

tended, and in whoſe conduct as well as good 
fortune, they could confide in every danger. 

Henry mated Guiſe's army with ſo many 

troops, drawn from the adjacent garriſons, that 

it ſoon amounted to forty thouſand men. Thar 

of the enemy, aſter the junction of Egmont 

with the Duke of Savoy, was not inferior in 
number. They encamped at the diſtance of a 

few leagues from one another ; and each mo- 

narch having joined his reſpective army, it 

was expected that, after the viciſſitudes of good 

and bad ſucceſs during this and the former cam- 

paign, a deciſive battle would at laſt deter- 

mine which of the rivals ſnould take the aſcen- 

dant for the future, and give law to Europe. But 

though both had it in their power, neither of 

them diſcovered any inclination to-bring the de- 

ciſion of a point of ſuch importance to depend 

upon the uncertain and fortuitous iſſue of ſingle 

battle. The fatal engagements at St. Quintin 

and Grevelines were too recent to be ſoon for- 

gotten, and the proſpect of encountering the 

ſame troops, commanded by the fame generals, 

who had twice triuraphed over his arms, inſp1- 

red Henry with a degree of caution which was 

not common to him. Philip, of a genius averſe 

to bold operations in war, naturally leaned to 
cautious meaſurcs, and would hazard nothing 

againſt a general, ſo fortunate and ſuceſs- 

ul as the Duke of Guiſe. Both monarchs, 

as 
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as if by agreement, ſtood on the defenſive, and BooxXVi. 
fortifying their camps carefully, avoided every 
kirmiſh or rencounter that might bring on a 
general engagement. | 


| WaiLE the armies continued in this inaction, 
peace began to be mentioned in each camp, and 
both Henry and Philip diſcovered an inclinati- 
on to liſten to any overture that tended to re- 
eſtabliſh it. The kingdoms of France and 
Spain had been engaged during half a century 
in almoſt continual wars, carried on at a great 
expence and productive of no conſiderable ad- 
vantage to either. Exhauſted by extraordinary 
and unceaſing efforts, which far exceeded thoſe 
to which the nations of Europe had been accuſ- 
tomed before the rivalſhip between Charles V. 
and Francis I. both nations longed ſo much for 
an interval of repoſe, in order to recruit their 
ſtrength, that their ſovereigns drew from them 
with difficulty the ſupplies neceſſary for carry- 
ing on hoſtilities. The private inclinations of 

both the Kings concurred with thoſe of their 
people. Philip was prompted to wiſh for peace 
by his fond deſire of returning to Spain. Ac- 
cuſtomed from his infancy to the climate and 
manners of that country, he was attached to 1t 
with ſuch extreme predilection, that he was un- 
happy in any other part of his dominions. But 
as he could not either with decency or ſafety 
quit the Low-Countries, and venture on a 
voyage to Spain, during the continuance of war, 
the proſpect of a pacification which would put it 
in his power to execute this favourite ſcheme, 
was highly acceptable. Henry was no leſs de- 
ſirous of being delivered from the burden and 
avocations of war, that he might have leiſure 
to turn all his attention, and bend the whole 
force of his government towards ſuppreſſing the 
| Opinions 
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An intrigue 
in the court 
of Fance fa- 
cilitates it. 


THE REIGN OF THE 


opinions of the Reformers, which were ſpread- 
ing with ſuch rapidity in Paris and other great 
towns of France, that they began to grow for- 
midable to the eſtabliſhed church. 


BESIDES theſe publick and avowed conſide- 
rations, ariſing from the ſtate of the two hoſtile 
kingdoms, or from the wiſhes of their reſpec- 


tive monarchs, there was a ſecret intrigue car- 


ried on in the court of France, which contribu- 
ted as much as either of the other, to haſten 
and to facilitate the negociation of a peace. 
The Conſtable Montmorency, during his cap- 
tivity, beheld the rapid ſucceſs and growing 
favour of the Duke of Guiſe, with the envious 
ſolicitude of a rival. Every advantage gained 
by him, he conſidered as a freſh wound to his 
own reputation, and he knew with what mal-- 
volent addreſs it would be improved, to diminiſh 
his credit with the King, and to augment that 
of the Duke of Guiſe, Theſe arts, he was a- 
fraid, might, by degrees, work on the eaſy and 
ductile mind of Henry, ſo as to efface all re- 
mains of his ancient affection towards him 
But he could not diſcover any remedy for this, 
unleſs he were allowed to return home, that he 
might try whether, by his preſence, he could 
defeat the artifices of his enemies, and revive 
thoſe warm and tender ſentiments which had 
long attached Henry to him, with a confidence 
ſo entire, as reſembled rather the cordiality of 
private friendſhip, than the cold and ſelfiſh con- 
nection between a monarch and one of his cour- | 
tiers. While Montmorency was forming ſchemes 
and wiſhes for his return to France with much anx- 
iety of mind, but with little hope of ſucceſs, an 
unexpected incident prepared the way for it. The 
Cardinal of Lorrain, who had ſharedwith his bro- 
ther inthe King's favour, and participated of the 
power which that conferred, did not bear proſpe- 
rity 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
rity with the ſame diſcretion as the Duke of Boox XI. 


Guiſe. Intoxicated with their good fortune, he 
forgot how much they had been indebted for 
their preſent elevation to their connexions with 
the Ducheſs of Valentinois, and vainly aſcribed 
all to the extraordinary merit of their family. 
This led him not only to neglect his benefac- 
treſs, but to thwart her ſchemes, and to talk 
with a ſarcaſtick liberty of her character and 
perſon. That ſingular woman, who, if we may 
believe contemporary writers, retained the 
beauty and charms of youth at the age of three- 
ſcore, and on whom it is certain that Henry ſtill 
doated with all the fondneſs of love, felt this 
injury with ſenſibility, and ſet herſelf with ea- 
gerneſs to revenge it. As there was no method 

of ſupplanting the Princes of Lorrain ſo effec- 
tually, as by a coalition of intereſts with the 
Conſtable, ſhe propoſed the marriage of her 
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grand- daughter with one of his ſons, as the bond 


of their future union, and Montmorency readi- 
ly gave his conſent to the match. Having thus 
cemented their alliance, the ducheſs employed 
all her influence with the King in order to con- 
firm his inclinations towards peace, and to in- 
duce him to take the ſteps neceſſary for attain- 
ing it. She inſinuated that any overture of that 
kind would come with great propriety from the 
Conſtable, and if committed to the conduct of 
his prudence, could hardly fail of ſucceſs. 


H NR, long accuſtomed to devolve all af- 
fairs of importance on the Conſtable, and need- 
ing only this encouragement to return to his an- 
cient habits, wrote to him immediately with his 
uſual familiarity and affection, impowering him, 
at the ſame time, to take the firſt opportunity of 
ſounding Philip and his miniſters with regard to 
peace. Montmorency made his application to 


Philip by the moſt proper channel. He opened 


himſelf 


Henry com- 
mits the ne- 
gociation ta 
Montmo- 
rency. - 
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opinions of the Reformers, which were ſpread- 
ing with ſuch rapidity in Paris and other great 
towns of France, that they began to grow for- 
midable to the eſtabliſhed church. 


An intrigae BESIDES theſe publick and avowed conſide- 


in the court 


of Fance fa- 
cilitates it. 


rations, ariſing from the ſtate of the two hoſtile 
kingdoms, or from the wiſhes of their reſpec- 
tive monarchs, there was a ſecret intrigue car- 
ried on in the court of France, which contribu- 
ted as much as either of the other, to haſten * 


and to facilitate the negociation of a peace. 


The Conſtable Montmorency, during his cap-- 
tivity, beheld the rapid ſucceſs and growing 
favour of the Duke of Guiſe, with the envious ? 
ſolicitude of a rival. Every advantage gained 
by him, he conſidered as a freſh wound to his 
own reputation, and he knew with what mal⸗- 
volent addreſs it would be improved, to diminiſh *' 
his credit with the King, and to augment that 
of the Duke of Guiſe. Theſe arts, he was a- 
fraid, might, by degrees, work on the eaſy and 
ductile mind of Henry, ſo as to efface all re- 
mains of his ancient affection towards him 
But he could not diſcover any remedy for this, 
unleſs he were allowed to return home, that hge 
might try whether, by his preſence, he could 
defeat the artifices of his enemies, and revive | 
thoſe warm and tender ſentiments which had 
long attached Henry to him, with a confidence 
ſo entire, as reſembled rather the cordiality of 

private friendſhip, than the cold and ſelfiſh con- 
nection between a monarch and one of his cour- | 
tiers. While Montmorency was forming ſchemes 

and wiſhes for his return to France with much anx- 
iety of mind, but with little hope of ſucceſs, an 
unexpected incident prepared the way for it. The 
Cardinal of Lorrain, who had ſharedwith his bro- 


ther inthe King's favour, and participated of the 


power which that conferred, did not bear proſpe- 
rity 
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rity with the ſame diſcretion as the Duke of Boox XI. 
Guiſe. Intoxicated with their good fortune, he = 
forgot how much they had been indebted for 1588. 
their preſent elevation to their connexions with 
the Ducheſs of Valentinois, and vainly aſcribed 
all to the extraordinary merit of their family. 
This led him not only to neglect his benefac- 
treſs, but to thwart her ſchemes, and to talk 
with a ſarcaſtick liberty of her character and 
perſon. That ſingular woman, who, if we may 
believe contemporary writers, retained the 
beauty and charms of youth at the age of three- 
ſcore, and on whom it is certain that Henry ſtill 
Y doated with all the fondneſs of love, felt this 
JF jury with ſenſibility, and ſet herſelf with ea- 
gerneſs to revenge it. As there was no method 
of ſupplanting the Princes of Lorrain ſo effec- . 3 
JF trually, as by a coalition of intereſts with the mr 
Conſtable, ſhe propoſed the marriage of her WP 
grand-daughter with one of his ſons, as the bond | 
of their future union, and Montmorency readi- hp 
iy gave his conſent to the match. Having thus Welle. 
HY cemented their alliance, the ducheſs employed | 
all her influence with the King in order to con- 1 
firm his inclinations towards peace, and to in- 17 N 
a 


duce him to take the ſteps neceſſary for attain- 

| ing it. She inſinuated that any overture of that 

kind would come with great propriety from the 4 
Conſtable, and if committed to the conduct of | | 
his prudence, could hardly fail of ſucceſs. 1 
f 


Henky, long accuſtomed to devolve all af- Henn com- it +4 
- Y fairs of importance on the Conſtable, and need- Mittin, 1348 
A ing only this encouragement to return to his an- Mentme- 
dient habits, wrote to him immediately with his“. . 
1ulſual familiarity and affection, impowering him, | N 
8 at the ſame time, to take the firſt opportunity of 
a ſounding Philip and his miniſters with regard to A 
: eace. Montmorency made his application to 4 18 
hilip by the moſt proper channel. He opened 1-4." 
himſelf 9 
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BooxXII. himſelf to the Duke of Savoy, who, notwith- 
wv ſtanding the height of preferment to which he 
1558. had been raiſed, and the military glory which 


he had acquired in the Spaniſh ſervice, was 
weary of remaining in exile, and Ilanguiſhed to 
return into his dominions. As there was no proſ- 
pect of his recovering poſſeſſion of theſe by Fires 


of arms, he conſidered a definitive treaty of 


peace between France and Spain, as the only 
event by which he could hope to obtain reſtitu- 
tion. Being no ſtranger to Philip's private wiſh- 
es with regard to peace, he eaſily prevailed on 
him not only to diſcover a diſpoſition on his part 
towards accommodation, but to permit Mont- 
morency to return, on his parole, to France, 
that he might confirm his own ſovereign in his 
pacifick ſentiments. Henry received the Con- 
ſtable with the moſt flattering marks of regard; 
abſence, inſtead of having abated or extinguiſh- 
ed his friendſhip, ſeemed to have given it new 
ardour ; and he aſſumed, from the moment of 
his appearance in court, a higher place, if poſſi- 
ble, in his affection, and a more perfect aſcen- 
dant over his mind, than ever. The Cardinal of 
Lorrain and Duke of Guiſe, prudently gave way 
to a tide of favour too ſtrong for them to oppoſe, 
and confining themſelves to their proper depart- 


ments, permitted, without any ſtruggle, the 


Conſtable and Ducheſs of Valentinois to direct 
publick affairs at their pleaſure. They ſoon 
prevailed on the King to nominate plenipotenti- 
aries to treat of peace. Philip did the fame. 
The abbey of Cercamp was fixed on as the place 
of congreſs ; and all military operations were 
immediately terminated by a ſuſpenſion of 
arms, 


While theſe preliminary ſteps were taking 
towards a treaty which reſtored tranquility to 
Europe, Charles V. whoſe ambition had ſo long 

diſturbed 
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diſturbed it, ended his days in the monaſtry of BooxXII. 


St. Juſtus. When Charles entered this retreat, 


he formed ſuch a plan of life for himſelf, as 
would have ſuited the condition of a private 
gentleman of a moderate fortune. His table 
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was neat but plain; his domeſticks few; his in- 


tercourſe with them familiar; all the cumber- 
ſme and ceremonious forms of attendance on 
his perſon were entirely aboliſhed, as deſtructive 


of that ſocial eaſe and tranquillity which he court- 


ed in order to ſooth the remainder of his days. 
As the mildneſs of the climate, together with 
his deliverance from the burdens and cares of 
government procured him at firſt, a conſiderable 
remiſſion from the acute pains with which he 
had been long tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, 
more complete ſatisfaction in this humble ſoli- 
tude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded 
him. The ambitious thoughts and projects 
which had ſo long engroſſed and diſquieted him, 
were quite effaced from his mind : Far from ta- 
king any part in the political tranſactions of the 
Princes of Europe, he reſtrained his curioſity 


even from any inquiry concerning them; and 


he ſeemed to view the buſy ſcene which he had 
abandoned with all the contempt and indifte- 
rence ariſing from his thorough experience of 
its vanity, as well as from the pleaſing reflec- 


tion of having diſentangled himſelf from its 


Cares. 


Orukk amuſements, and other objects now 
oecupied him. Sometimes he cultivated the 
plants in his garden with his own hands; ſome- 
times he rode out to the neighbouring wood on 
a little horſe, the only one that he kept, attended 
by a ſingle ſervant on foot. When his infirmi- 
ties confined him to his apartment, which of- 
ten happened, and deprived him of theſe more 
achve recreations, he either admitted a few gen- 

Yor; III. Dd tlemen 
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tlemen whoreſided near the monaſtry to viſit him, 
and entertained them familiarly at his table; or 
he employed himſelf in ſtudying the principles 


and in. forming curious works th mechaniſm, of 


| which he had always been remarkably fond, 


His more 
ſerious oc- 
cupations. 


and to which his genius was peculiarly turned. 
With this view he had engaged Turriano, one 
of the moſt ingenious artiſts of that age, to ac- 
company him in his retreat. He laboured toge- 
ther with him in framing models of the moſt 
uſeful machines, as well as in making experi- 
ments. with regard to their reſpective powers, 
and it was not ſeldom that the ideas of the mo- 
narch aſſiſted or perfected the inventions of the 
artiſt. He relieved his mind, at intervals, with 
1 and more fantaſtick works of mecha- 

nit, in faſhioning puppets, which by the ſtruc- 
ture of internal ſprings, mimicked the geſtures 
and actions of men, to the no ſmall aſtoniſh- 
ment of the ignorant monks, who beholding 
movements, which they could not comprehend, 
ſometimes diſtruſted their own ſenſes, and ſome- 


times ſuſpected Charles and Turriano of b- ing 


in compact with inviſible powers. He was par- 
ticularly curious with regard to the conſtructi- 
on of clocks and watches, and having found, 
after repeated trials, that he could not bring 


any two of them to go exactly alike, he reflected, 


it is ſaid, with a mixture of ſurprize and regret 


on his own folly, in having beſtowed fo much 
time and labour on the more vain attempt of 


bringing mankind to a preciſe uniformity of 


ſentiment concerning the intricate and myſte- 


rious doctrines of religion. 


Bur in what manner ſoever Charles diſpoſed 
of the reſt of his time, he conſtantly reſerved a 
conſiderable portion of it for religious ex- 
ereiſes. He regularly attended divine ſer- 

vice 
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vice in the chapel of the monaſtry, every BoouXI.. 
morning and evening; he took great pleafure g 
in reading books of devotion, particularly the 558. 
works of St. Auguſtine and St. Bernard; and 
converſed much with his confeſſor, and the pri- 

or of the monaſtry on pious ſubjects. Thus did 
Charles paſs the firſt year of his retreat, in a 
manner not unbecoming a man perfectly diſen- 

gaged from the affairs of the preſent life, and 
ſtanding on the confines of a future world ei- 

ther in innocent amuſements, which ſoothed his 

pains, and relieved a mind worn out with exceſ- 

ive application to buſineſs; or in devout occupa- 

tions, which he deemed neceſſary in preparing 

for another ſtate. 


BuT about fix months before his death, the 1 
gout, after a longer intermiſſion than uſual, re- 
turned with a proprtional increaſe of violence. 

His ſhattered conſtitution had ſcarce vigour 

enough remaining to withſtand ſuch a ſhock. It 

enfeebled his mind as much as his body, and | 42M 

from that period we ſcarce diſcern any traces of 4 

that ſound and maſculine underſtanding, which Pd . 
: 


diſtinguiſned Charles among his contemporaries. 
An ithberal and timid ſuperſtition depreſſed his mu 
ſpirit. He had no reliſh for amuſements of any Wh 
kind. He endeavoured to conform, in his man- 
ner of living, to all the rigour of monaſtick au- 
ſterity. He deſired no other ſociety than that _._ 
of monks, and was almoſt continually employed 197 
with them in chanting the hymns in the Miſſal. 1 
As an expiation for his ſins, he gave himſelf the U 
diſcipline in ſecret with ſuch ſeverity, that the TOP. 
whip of cords which he employed as the inſtru- 
ment of his puniſhment, was found after his de- 
ceaſe tinged with his blood. Nor was he ſatisfi- 
ed with theſe acts of mortification, which, howe- 1 
ver ſevere, were not unexampled. The timo- 4 
us and diſtruſtful ſolicitude which always ac- 
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I quiet him, and depreciating all that he had done, 


1558. 


prompted him to aim at ſomething extraordina- 
ry, at ſome new and ſingular act of piety that 
would diſplay his zeal, and merit the favour of 
heaven. The act on which he fixed was as wild 
and uncommon, as any that ſuperſtition ever 
ſuggeſted to a weak and diſordered fancy. He 
reſolved to celebrate his own obſequies before 
lis death. He ordered his tomb to be erected 
in the chapel of the monaſtry. His domeſticks 
marched thither in funeral proceſſion, with black 
tapers in their hands. He himſelf followed in 
his ſhroud, He was laid in his coffin, with much 
ſolemnity. The ſervice for the dead was chant- 


ed, and Charles joined in the prayers which 
were offered up for the reſt of his ſoul, ming- 
ling his tears with thoſe which his attendants 


ſhed, as if they had been celebrating a real fune- 
ral. The ceremony cloſe with ſprinkling holy 
water on the coffin in the uſual form, and all the 
alliſtants retiring, the doors of the chapel were 
ſhut. Then Charles aroſe out of the coffin and 
withdrew to his apartment, full of theſe awful 
ſentiments, which ſuch a ſingular ſolemnity was 
calculated to infpire. But either the fatiguing 
length of the ceremony, or the impreſſion which 
this i image of death left on his mind affected him 
ſo much, that the next day he was ſeized with a 
ſever. His feeblc frame could not long reſiſt 1:8 
violence, and he expired or. the twenty-fitit of 


September, after a life of fiſty-eight years, {ix 


months, and tweniy-five days. 


* Strada de Bello Belg. lib. 1. p. 11. Thuan. 723. Sandov. 
ii. 609, &c. Miniana Contin. Marianæ, vol. iv. 216. Vera) 
Zuniga vida de Carlos, p. 111. 
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As Charles was the firſt pri»ce of the age in Boox XII, 
rank and dignity, the part which he acted, we 


ther we conſider the greatneſs, the variety, 
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the ſucceſs of his undzrtakings, was the moſt rater. 


conſpicuous. It is from an attentive obſervation 
of his conduct, not from the exaggerated prai- 
ſes of the Spaniſh hiſtorians, or the undiſtin- 
guiſhing cenſure of the French, that a juſt idea 
of Charles's genius and abilities is to be collec- 
ted. He poſſeſſed qualities ſo peculiar, as 
ſtrongly mark his character, and not only diſ- 
tinguiſh him from the Princes who were his con- 
temporaries, but account for that ſuperiority 
over them which he fo long maintained. In 
forming his ſchemes, he was, by nature, as 
well as by habit, cautious and confiderate. Born 
with talents, which unfolded themſelves ſlowly, 
and were late in attaining maturity, he was ac- 
cuſtomed to ponder every ſubject that demanded 
his conſidera ion with a careful and deliberate 
attention. He bent the whole force of his mind 
towards it, and dwelling upon 1t with a ſerious 
application, undiverted by pleaſure, and hard- 
ly relaxed by any amuſement, he revolved it, 
in ſilence in his own breaſt. He then communi- 
cated the matter to his miniſters, and after hear- 
ing their opinions, took his reſolution with a 
deciſive firmneſs, which ſeldom follows ſuch 
ſlow conſultations. In ſonſequence of this, Char- 
les's meaſures, inſtead of reſembling the deſul- 
tory and irregular ſallies of Henry VIII. or 
Francis I. had the apperance of a conſiſtent 
ſyſtem, in which all parts were arranged, the 


effects were foreſeen, and the accidents were 


provided for. His promptitude in execution 
was no leſs remarkable than his patience in deli- 
eration. He conſulted with phlegm, but he 
acted with vigour ; and did not diſcover grea- 
ter ſagacity in his choice of the meaſures which it 
was proper to purſue, than fertility of genius 
| D d 3 in 
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Boox XII. in finding out the means for rendering his pur- 
duit of them ſucceſsful. Though he had natu- 
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rally fo little of the martial turn, that during the 
moſt ardent and buſtling period of life, he re- 
mained in the cabinet inactive, yet when he 
choſe at length to appear at the head of his ar- 
mies, his mind was ſo formed for vigorous | 
exertions in every direction, that he acquired 
ſuch knowledge in the art of war, and ſuch ta- 
lents for command, as rendered him equal in re- 
putation and ſucceſs to the moſt able generals of 
the age. But Charles poſſeſſed, in the moſt | 
eminent degree, the ſcience which is of greateſt | 
importance to a monarch, that of knowing men, 
and of adapting their talents to the various de- 
partments which he allotted to them. From 
the death of Chievres to the end of his reign, he 


employed no general in the field, no miniſter 


in the cabinet, no ambaſſador to a foreign court, 
no governor of a province, whoſe abilities were 
inadequate to the truſt which he repoſed in them. 
Though deſtitute of that bewitching affability 

of manners, which gained Francis the hearts of 
all who approached his perſon, he was no ſtran- 
ger to the virtues which ſecure fidelity and at- 
tachment, He placed unbounded confidence in 
his generals; he rewarded their ſervices with 
munifioence; he neither envied their fame, nor 
diſcovered any jealouſy of their power. Almoſt 
all the generals who conducted his armies may 
be placed on a level with thoſe illuſtrious perſo- 


nages, who have attained the higheſt eminence 


of military glory; and his advantages over his 
rivals are to be aſcribed fo manifeftly to the ſu- 
perior abilities of the commanders whom he ſet 
in oppoſition to them, that this might ſeem to 
detract in ſome degree, from his own merit, if 


the talent of diſcovering and employing ſuch 
inſtruments were not the moſt undoubted proof 
of a capacity for government. 


TukRTE 
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TarRE were, nevertheleſs, defects in his po- Boo XII. 


litical character which muſt conſiderably abate " 


the admiration due to his extraordinary talents. 
Charles's ambition was inſatiable; and though 
there ſeems to be no foundation for an opini- 
on prevalent in his own age, that he had form- 


ed the chimerical project of eftabliſhing an uni- 


verſal monarchy in Europe, it is certain that his 
defire of being diftinguiſhed as a conqueror in- 
volved him in continual wars, which exhauſted 


and oppreſſed his ſubjects, and left him little 


leiſure for giving attention to the interior police 


and improvement of his kingdoms, the great 
objects of every Prince who makes the happineſs 
of his people the end of his government. Char- 
les, at a very early period of life, having added 
the Impenal crown to the kingdoms of Spain, 
and to the hereditary dominions of the houſes 
of Auftria and Burgundy, this opened to him 
ſuch a vaſt field of enterprize, and engaged 
him in ſchemes ſo complicated as well as ardu- 
ous, that feeling his power to be unequal to the 
execution of theſe, he had often recourſe to low 
artifices unbecoming his ſuperior talents, and 
ſometimes ventured on ſuch deviations from in- 
tegrity as were diſhonourable in a great Prince. 
His inſidious and fraudulent policy appeared 
more conſpicuous, and was rendered more odi- 
ous, by a compariſon with the open and unde- 
ſigning characterof his contemporaries Francis J. 
and Henry VIII. This difference, though occa- 
honed chiefly by the diverſity of their tempers, 
muſt be aſcribed, in ſome — an op- 
poſition in the principles of their political con- 
duct as affords ſome excuſe for this defect in 
Charles's behaviour, though it cannot ſerve as a 
juſtification of it. Francis and Henry ſeldom 
acted but from the impulſe of their paſſions, and 
Tvthed headlong towards the object in view. 
Charles's meaſures being the reſult of cool re- 
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flection, were diſpoſed into a regular ſyſtem 
and carried on upon à concerted plan. Perſons 
who act in the former manner naturally purſue 
the end in view without afſuming any diſguiſe, 
or diſplaying much addreſs. Such as hold the 
latter courſe are apt, in forming as well as in 
executing their deſigns, to employ ſuch re- 
finements, as always lead to artifice in conduct 


and often degenerate into deceit. 


Tur circumſtances tranſmitted to us, with 
reſpect to Charles's private deportment and cha- 


racter, are fewer and leſs intereſting, than 


might have been expected, from the great num- 
ber of authors who have undertaking to write 


an account of his life. Theſe are not the object 


of this hiſtory, which aims at repreſenting the 


Conference 
in order to 
peace. 


tranſactions of the reign of Charles V. not at 
delineating his private virtues or defects. 


MAN WHILE the plenipotentiaries of France, 


Spain and England continued their conferences 
at Cercamp; and though each of them, with 


the uſual art of negociators, made at firſt very 


high demands in name of their reſpective courts, 
yet as the were all equally deſirous of peace, 


they would have conſented reciprocally to ſuch 


abatements and reſtrictions of their claims as 
muſt have removed every obſtacle to an accom- 
modation. The death of Charles V. was a new 


motive with Philip to haſten the concluſion of a 
_ treaty, as it increaſed his impatience for return- 


ing into Spain, where there was now no perſon 


. greater or more illuſtrious than himſelf, But in 


rences at Cercamp, Mary of England ended 


ſpite of the concurring wiſhes of all the parties 
intereſted, an event happened which occaſioned 
an unavoidable delay in their negociations. 
About a month after the opening of the confe- 


her 
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her ſhort and inglorious reign, and Elizabeth BooxXII. 
her ſiſter was immediately proclaimed Queen >> 
by the Engliſh with univerſal joy. As the pow- 2 47 
„ers of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries expired on Death of 
| the death of their miſtreſs, they could not pro- 2 
ceed until they received a commiſſion and in- 


ſtructions from their new ſovereign. 


* Fr 


HENRV and Philip beheld Elizabeth's elevati- 232 
on to the throne with equal ſollicitude. As du- Fj bon. 
ring Mary's jealous adminiſtration, under the her fuccet- 
moſt difficult circumſtances, and in a ſituation 
extremelydelicate, ſhe had conducted herſelf 
with prudence and addreſs far exceeding her 
years, they had conceived an high idea of her abi- 
ities, and already formed expectations of a reign 
very different from that of her ſiſter. Equally 
ſenſible of the importance of gaining her favour, 
both monarchs ſet themſelves with emulation to 
court it, and employed every art in order to 
inſinuate themſelves into her confidence. Each 
of them had ſomething meritorious, with regard 
to Elizabeth, to plead in his own behalf. Hen- 
ry had offered her a retreat in his dominions, if 
the dread of her ſiſter's violence ſhould force her 
to fly for ſafety out of England. Philip had, by 
his powerful interceſſion, prevented Mary from 
proceeding to the moſt fatal extremities againſt 
her. Each of them endeavoured now, to avail 
himſelf of the circumſtances in his favour. Hen- 
ry wrote to Elizabeth ſoon after her acceſſion 
with the warmeſt expreſſions of regard and 
friendſhip. He repreſented the war which had un- 
happily been kindled between their kingdoms, 
not as a national quarrel, but as the effect of Ma- 
ry's blind partiality to her huſband and fond 
compliance with all his wiſhes. He entrea- 
ted her to diſengage herfelf from an alliance 
which had proved ſo unfortunate to En- 


gland, 
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BooxXIL. land, and to conſent to a feparate peace with 


2888. him, without mingling her intereſts with thoſe 
ol Spain, from which they ought now to be al- 


together diqoined. Philip, on the other hand, 


unwilling to loſe his connection with England, 


the importance of which during a rupture with | 


France he had fo recently experianced, notonly 


vied with Henry in declarations of eſteem for 


Elizabeth, and in profeſſions of his refolution to 
cultivate the ſtricteſt amrity with her, but in or- 
der to confirm and perpetuate their union, he 
offered himſelf to her in marriage, and under- 
took to procure a diſpenſation from the Pope to 
that effect. 


Elizabeth's ELIZABETH weighed the propoſals of the two 
1 Monarchs attentively, aud with that provident 
2 diſcernment of her true intereſt which was con- 
; {picuous in all her deliberations. She gave ſome 
encouragement to Henry's overture of a ſepa- 

rate negociation, becauſe it opened a channel of 
correſpondence with France, which ſhe might 

find to be of great advantage, if Philip ſhould 

not diſcover ſufficient zeal and ſollicitude for ſecu- 

ring to her proper terms in the joint treaty. But 

ſhe ventured on this with the utmoſt reſerve and 
caution, that ſhe might not alarm Philip's ſuſpi- 

cious temper, and loſe an atty in attempting to 

gain an enemy. Henry himfelf, by an unpar- 
donable act of indiſcretion, prevented her from 
carrying her intercourſe with him to ſuch a length 

as might have offended or alienated Philip. At 

the very time he was courting Elizabeth's friend- 

ſhip with the greateſt aſſiduity, he yielded with 

an inconſiderate facility to the ſollicitations of 

the Princes of Lorrain, and allowed his daugh- 
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ter- in- law the Queen of Scots to aſſume the ti- BooxXH. 
tile and arms of England. This ill- timed pre- 
tenſion, the ſource of many calamities to the 


unfortnate Queen of Scots, extinguiſhed at 
once all the confidence that might have grown 


between Henry and Elizabeth, and left in its 


place diſtruſt, reſentment and antipathy. Eliza- 
beth found that ſhe muſt unite her intereſts 


cloſely with Philip's, and expect peace only from 


negociations carried on in conjunction with himt. 


As ſhe had granted a commiſſion, immediate- , . 


ly after her acceſſion, to the ſame plenipotenti- 
aries whom her ſiſter had employed, ſhe now 
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powers frer 
ambaſſadors 
to treat of 


inſtructed them to act in every point in concert peace. 


with the plenipotentiaries of Spain, and to take 
no ſtep until they had previouſly conſulted with 
them f. But tho' ſhe deemed it prudent to af- 
ſume this appearance of confidence in the Spa- 
nh Monarch, ſhe knew preciſely how far to 
carry it; and diſcovered no inclination to accept 
of that extraordinary propoſal of marriage which 
Philip had made to her. The Engliſh had ex- 
preſſed ſo openly the deteſtation of her fiſter's 
choice of him, that it would have been highly 
imprudent to have exaſperated them by renew- 
ing that odious alliance. She was too well ac- 
quainted with Philip's harſh imperious temper, 
to think of him for a huſband. Nor could ſhe 
admit a diſpenſation from the Pope to be ſuffi- 
cient to authorize her marrying him, without 
condemning her father's divorce from Catherine 
of Aragon, and acknowleding of conſequence 


+ Strype's. Annals of the Reformation, i. 11. Carte's Hift. 
of Engl. vol. iti. p. 375. 1 Forbes full view, i. 1. 37. 40. 
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Henry and Philip; and the laſt hand was ready 


Difficulties 
with regard 
to the 
claims of 


England. 
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that her mother's marriage was null and her 
own birth illegitimate. But tho? ſhe determined 
not to yield to Philip's addreſſes, the ſituation 
of her affairs rendered it dangerous to rejeg 
them; ſhe returned her anſwer, therefore, in 
terms which were evaſive, but fo tempered with 


reſpect, that, tho' they gave him no reaſon to be 


ſecure of fucceſs, they did not altogether ex- 


tinguiſh his hopes. 


By this artifice, as well as by the prudence 
with which ſhe concealed her ſentiments and in- 
tenſions concerning religion, for ſome time after 
her acceſſion, ſhe ſo far gained upon Philip, that 
he warmly eſpouſed her intereſt in the conferen- 
ces which were renewed at Cercamp, and after- 
wards removed to Cateau-Chambreſis. A defi- 
nitive treaty, which was to adjuſt the claims 
and pretenſions of ſo many Princes, required 
the examination of ſuch a variety of intricate 
points, and led to ſuch infinite and minute de- 
tails, as drew out the negociations to a great 
length. But the Conſtable Montmorency ex- 
erted himſelf with ſuch indefatigable zeal and 
induſtry, repairing alternately to the courts of 
Paris and Bruſſels, in order to obviate or re- 
move every difficulty, that all points in diſpute 
were adjuſted, at length, in ſuch a maner, as to 
give entire ſatisfaction, in every particular, to 


to be put to the treaty between them. 


Tur claims of England remained as the on- 


ly obſtacle to retard it. Elizabeth demanded 


the reſtitution of Calais, in the moſt perempto- 
ry tone, as an eſſential condition of her conſen- 
ting to peace; Henry refuſed to give up that 
important conqueſt ; and both ſeemed to have 
taken their reſolution with unalterable firmneſs. 
Philip warmly ſupported Elizabeth's pretenſions 
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to Calais, not merely from a principle of equi- BooxXIL N 
ty towards the Engliſh nation, that he might , 
ear to have contributed to their recovering c 59 
whar they had loſt by eſpouſing his cauſe ; nor 
ole ly with a view of ſoothing Elizabeth by this 
nifſtation of zeal for her intereſt ; but in 
order render France leſs formidable, by ſe- | 
cg to her antient enemy this eaſy acceſs in- 
in the heart of the kingdom. The earneſtneſs, # 
how ve, wich which he ſeconded the arguments 1M 
of the Er reliſh plenipotentiaries, ſoon began to 4 
re! During the courſe of the negociation, 1199 
1-abeth, who now felt herſelf firmly ſeated on 44 
the throne, began to take ſuch open and vigo- | 
rous meaſures not only for overturning all that 
her fiſter had done in favour of popery, but " 
for eſtabliſniag the proteſtant church on a firm 4 
foundation, as eonvinced Philip that his hopes of 
an union with her had been from the beginning |; 
vain, and were now deſperate. From that pe- 1 
riod, his interpoſitions in her favour became 1 
more cold and formal, flowing merely from re- 
gard to decorum, or frum the conſideration of 
remote political intereſts. Elizabeth, having 
reaſon to expect ſuch an alteration in his con- 1 
duct, quickly perceived it. But as nothing 1-8 
would have been of greater detriment to her peo- * 
ple, or more 11confiftent with her ſchemes of = 
domeſtick adminiſtration, than the continuance 1 
of a war with France, ſhe ſaw the neceſſity of 
ſubmitting to ſuch conditions as the fituation of RM 
er affairs impoſed, and tizat ſhe muſt lay her 
account with being delerted by an ally who was 
o united to her by a very feeble tie, if ſhe 
lid not ſpeedily reduc2 her demands to what iy 
was moderate and attainabie. She accordingly - 
gave new inſtructions to her ambaſſadors; and 3 
"WAP 8 3076, gms iries acting as mediators be- 9 
l ; | tween | 
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fallen on, which juftified, in ſome degree, Eli- 
zabeth's departing from the rigour of her firſt 
demand with regard to Calais. All leſſer arti- 
cles were ſettled without much diſcuſſion or de- 
lay. Philip, that he might not appear to have 
abandoned the Engliſh, inſiſted that the treaty 
between Henry and Elizabeth ſhould be con- 
cluded in form, before that between the French 
monarch and him. The one was ſigned on the 
fecond day of April, the other on the day fol- 
lowing. | 


Tux treaty of peace between France and 
England contained no articles of real impor- 


France and tance, but that which reſpected Calais. It was 


England. 


ſtipulated that the King of France ſhould retain 
poſſeſſion of that town, with all its dependen- 
cies, during eight years; that, at the expirati- 
on of that term, he ſhould reſtore it to En- 
gland; that in caſe of non-performance, he 
ſhould forfeit five hundred thouſand crowns, 
for the payment of which ſum, ſeven or eight 
wealthy merchants, who were not his ſubjects, 
ſhould grant ſecurity; that five perſons of diſ- 
tinction ſhould be given as hoſtages till that 
ſecurity were provided ; that, although the for- 
feit of five hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be 
paid, the right of England to Calais ſhould ti]! 
remain entire, in the ſame manner as if the 
term of eight years were expired; that the 
King and Queen of Scotland ſhould be included 
in the treaty ; that if they, or the French King, 
ſhould violate the peace by any hoſtile action, 
Henry ſhould be obliged inſtantly to reſtore 


Calais; that on the other hand, if any breach 


of the treaty proceeded from Elizabeth, then 
Henry and the King and Queen of Scots were 
abſolved from all the engagements which they 
had come under by this treaty. 


* Forkcs, i. 29- ewe 
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Nor wirks TAN DING the ſtudied attention BooxXIL 
with which ſo many precautions were taken, it 
is evident that Henry did not intend the reſti- 1 
tution of Calais, nor is it probable that Eliza- of boch par- 
beth expected it. It was hardly poſſible that ſhe ea 1 
could maintain, during the courſe of eight years, de 
ſuch perfect concord both with France and Scot- 
land, as not to afford Henry ſome pretext for 
alledging that ſne had violated the treaty. But 
even if that term ſhould elapſe without any 
ground for complaint, Henry might then chuſe 
to pay the ſum ſtipulated, and Elizabeth had no 
method of aſſerting her right but by force of 
arms. However, by throwing the articles in 
the treaty with regard to Calais into this form, 
Elizabeth ſatisfied her ſubjects of every denomi- 
nation; ſhe gave men of diſcernment a ſtriking 
proof of her addreſs, in palliating what ſhe could 
not prevent; and amuſed the multitude, to 
whom the final ſurrender of a place of ſuch im- 
portance would have appeared altogether infa- 
mous, with the proſpect of recovering in a ſhort 
time that favourite poſſeſſion. 


Tux expedient which Montmorency employ- an exped- 

ed, in order to facilitate the concluſion of eat wha 
promotes 

peace between France and Spain, was the nego- peace be- 
ciating two treaties of marriage, one between prince 4 
Elizabeth, Henry's eldeſt daughter, and Phi- Spain. 
lip, who ſupplanted his fon, the unfortunate 
Don Carlos, to whom that Princeſs had been 
promiſed in the former conferences at Cercamp, 
the other between Margaret, Henry's only ſiſ- 
ter, and the duke of Savoy. For feeble as the 
ties of blood often are among Princes, or how 
little ſoever they may regard thera when puſhed 
on to act by motives of ambition, they aſſume | 
on other occaſions the apprarance of being ſo | 
far influenced by theſe domeſtick affections, as 
ts employ them to juſtify meaſures and conceſ- 


ſions 
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Bo oxXII. ſions which they find to be neceſſary, but know 
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to be impolitic or diſhonourable. Such was the 
uſe Henry made of the two marriages to which 
he gave his conſent. Having ſecured an ho:19u- 
rable eſtabliſhment for his ſiſter and his daugh- 
ter, he, in conſideration of theſe, granted terms 
both to Philip and the duke of Savoy, of which 


he would not, on any other account, have ven- 
tured to approve. 


THe principal articles in the treaty between 
France and Spain were, That a ſincere and per- 
petual amity ſhould be eſtabliſhed between the 
two crowns and their reſpective allies; that the 
two monarchs ſhould labour in concert to pro- 
cure the convocation of a general council, in 
order to check the progreſs of hereſy, and re- 
ſtore unity and concord to the Criſtian church; 
that all conqueſts made by either party, on this 
{ide of the Alps, ſince the commencement of the 
war in one thouſand five hundred and fifty-one, 
ſhould be mutually reſtored ; that the dutchy 
of Savoy, the principality of Piedmont, the 
country of Breſſe, and all the other . territories 
formerly ſubje@ to the dukes of Savoy, ſhould 
be reſtored to Emanuel Philibert, immediately 
after the celebration of his marriage with Marge- 
ret of France, the towns of Turin, Quiers, Pig- 

nerol, Chivazand Villanova excepted, of which 
Henry ſhould keep poſſeſſion until his claims on 
that Prince, in riglit of his grand-mother, 
ſnould be heard and decided in courſe of lau; 
that as long as Henry retained theſe places in 
his hands, Philip ſhould be at liberty to keep gar- 
riſons in the towns of Vercelli and Aſi; that 
the French King ſhould immediately evacuate 
all che placcs which he held in Tuſcany ande 
Siencſe, and renounce all future pretenſie 2 
to them; that he ſhould ieftore the Marciuif of 
Mont ſforrat to the duke of Mantua; that he Od 
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| FI receive the Genoeſe into favour, and give up to BooxXII. 
them the towns which he had conquered in the D 
iſland of Corſica ; that none of the Princes or 559+ 
ſtates, to whom theſe ceſſions were made, ſhould 

call their ſubjects to account for any part of 

their conduct while under the dominion of their 
enemies, but ſhould bury all paſt tranſactions 

in oblivion. The Pope, the Emperor, the Kings 

of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Portugal, the 

King and Queen of Scots, and almoſt every 

Prince and ſtate in Cyriſtendom, were compre- 


hended in this pacification as the allies either of 
Henry or of Philip *. 


Tavs, by this famous treaty, peace was re- Which | 
eſtabliſhed in Europe. All the cauſes of diſcord tranquillity 
which had ſo long embroiled the powerful mo- in Europe. 
narchs of France and Spain, which had tranſ- 
mitted hereditary quarrels and wars from Char- 
les to Philip, and from Francis to Henry, ſee- 
med to be wholly removed, or finally termina- 
ted : The French alone complained of the une- 
qual conditions of a treaty, into which an am- 
bitious miniſter, in order to recover his liberty, 
and an artful miſtreſs, that ſhe might gratify 
her reſentment, had ſeduced their too we mo- 
narch. They exclaimed loudly againſt the 
folly of giving up to the enemies of France, an 
an handred and eighty-nine fortified places. in 
the Low-Countries or in Italy, in return for 
the three inſignificant towns of St. Quintin, 

Ham and Catelet. They conſidered it as an 
indelible ſtain upou the glory of the nation, to 
renounce in one day territories ſo extenſive, and 
ſo capable of being defended, that the enemy 
could not have hoped to wreſt them out of their 
hands, after many years of victory and ſucceſs. 


* Recueil des Traitez, t. ii. 287 
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of his people, or being moved by the remon- 
ſtrances of his council, ratified the treaty, and 
executed with great fidelity whatever he had * 
ſtipulated to perform. The duke of Savoy re- 
paired with a numerous retinue to Paris, in 
order to celebrate his marriage with Henry's 
fiſter. The duke of Alva was ſent to the ſame 
capital, at the head of a ſplendid embaſſy, to 
«ſpouſe Elizabeth in name of his maſter. 
They. were received with extraordinary magni- 
ficence by the French court. Amidſt the re- 
Joicings and feſtivities on that 6ceafion, Henrys 
days were cut fhort by a ſingular and tragica} ' 
accident. His fon, Francis IF. a Prince under 
age, of a feeble conſtitution, and of a mind ftilt 
weaker, fucceeded tim. Soon after, Paul end- 
ed his violent and imperious Pontifieate, at en- 
mity with all the world, and diſguſted even 
with his own. nephews. They, perfeuted by 
Philip, and deſerted by the ſucceeding Pope, 
whom they had raifed by their inffuence to the 
Papal throne, were condemned to the puniſh- ? 
ment which their crimes and ambition had merit- 
ed, and their death was as infamous, as their 
lives had been criminal. Thus all the perſon- | 
ages, who had long ſuſtained the principal eha- 
racters on the great theatre of Europe, diſap- 

peared about rhe fame time. A more known | 
period of hiftory opens at this æra; other actors 
8 on the ſtage, with different views and 
ferent paſſions; new conteſts aroſe, and new 
ſchemes of ambition occupied and diſquieted 
mankind. 183 | 

__ VUron reviewing the tranſactions of any active 
period, in the hiſtory of civilized nations, the 
changes which are accompliſhed appear wonder- 
fully diſproportioned to the efforts which have 
been exerted. Conqueſts are never very exten- 
five or rapid, but among nations, whoſe pro- 
oreſs in improvement is extremely unequal. 


When 
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When Alexander the Great, at the head of a Bool. 


gallant people, of ſimple manners, and formed 
to war by admirable military inſtitutions, in- 
vaded a ſtate ſunk in luxury, and enervated by 
exceſhve refinement ; when Genehizcan and 
Tamerlane, with their armies of hardy barbari- 
ans, poured in upon nations, enfeebled by the 
climate in which they lived, or by the arts and 
commerce which they cultivated, they, like a 
torrent, (wept every thing before them, fub- 
duing kingdoms and provinces in as' ſhort ſpace 
of time, as was requiſite to march through 
them. But when nations are in a fimilar ſtate, 
and keep peace with each other in their advances 
towards refinement, they are not expoſed to 
the calamity of ſudden conqueſt. Their acqui- 
ſitions of knowledge, their progreſs in the art 
of war, their political ſagacity and addrets, are 
nearly equal. The fate of ſtates in this ſitua- 
tion, depends not on a ſingle battle. Fheir in- 
ternal reſources are many and various. Nor are 
they themſelves alone mterefted in their own 
ſafety, or active in their own defence. Other 
ſtates interpoſe, and-balance any temporary ad- 
vantage which either party may have acquired. 
After the fierceſt and moſt lengthened conteft, 
all the rival nations are exhauſted, none are 
conquered. At length a peace 1s concluded, 
which re- inſtates each in poſſeſſion of almoſt the 
lame power, and the ſame territories. 


Soc was the ſtate of Furope during the reign The nations 


of Euro 


of Charles V. No Prince was ſo much ſuperior in « fm 


to the reſt in power, as to render his efforts ir- mg deen 
reſiſtible, and his conqueſts eafy. No nation century. 
had made progreſs in improvement ſo far be- 

yond its neighbours, as to haye acquired a' very 
manifeſt pre-eminence. Each ſtate derived fome 
advantage, or was ſubject to ſorne inconveni- 

ence, from its ſituation or its climate z each 

was diſtinguiſhed by ſomething peculiar in the 
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BooxXIl. genius of its people, or the conſtitution of its go 

vernment. But the advantages poſſeſſed by one, | 

were counterballanced by circumſtances favour. 

able to others; and this prevented any from at- 
taining ſuch ſuperiority as might have been fatal 

to all. The nations of Europe in that age, as 

in the preſent, were like one great family; there 

were ſome features common to all, which fixed 

a reſemblance ; there were certain peculiarities * 

conſpicuous in each, which marked a diſtincti- 

on. But there was not among them that wide 

diverſity of character and of genius which, in 

almoſt every period of hiſtory, hath exalted the 
Europeans above the inhabitants of the other 
quarters of the globe, and ſeems to have deſtin- 

ed the one to rule, and the other to obey. 


A remarka- 


ble change þ . _ | al 
oe nn Bur though the near reſemblance and equa- 


of Europe, lity in improvement among the different nations 
2 of Europe, prevented the reign of Charles V. 
Charles . from being diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſudden and 
extenſive conqueſts, as occur in ſome other pe- 

riods of hiſtory, yet, during the courſe of his 

| adminiſtration, all the conſiderable ftates in 
| Europe ſuffered a remarkable change in their 
| political ſituation, and felt the influence of 
a events, which have not hitherto ſpent their force, 
b but ſtil] continue to operate in a greater or in a 
lefs degree. It was during his reign, and in 
conſequence of the perpetual efforts to which his 
enterprizing ambition rouzed them, that the 
different kingdoms of Europe acquired internal 
vigour, that they diſcerned the. reſources of 
which they were poſſeſſed, that they came both 
to feel their own ſtrength, and to know how to 
render it formidable to others. It was during 
his reign, too, that the different kingdoms of 
Europe, formerly ſingle and disjoined, became 
ſo thoroughly acquainted, and ſo intimately 
connected with each other, as to form one great 


poli- 


. ˙ . I 
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I political ſyſtem, in which each took a ſtation, BooxXII. 
wherein it has remained ſince that time with leſs 
variation, than could have been expected after 

the events of two active centuries. 


— — 


Tux progreſs, however, and acquiſitions of bone * 
the houſe of Auſtria, were not only greater houſe of 
than thoſe of any other power, but more dif- 
cernible and conſpicuous. I have already enu- 
merated the vaſt territories which deſcended to 
Charles from his Auſtrian, Burgundian, and 
Spaniſh anceſtors . To theſe he himſelf added 
the Imperial dignity; and, as if all this had been 
too little, the bounds of the univerſe were ex- 
tended, and a new world ſubjected to his com - 
mand. Upon his reſignation, the Burgundian 
provinces, and the Spaniſh kingdoms with their 
FJ dependencies, both in the old and new worlds, 

S FF devolved to Philip. But Charles tranſmitted 
bis dominions to his fon, in a condition ve 

l different from that in which he had received 
mem. They were augmented by the acceſſion 
of new provinces; they were habituated to obey 
an adminiſtration which was no leſs vigorous 
than ſteady; they were accuſtomed to expenſive 
and perſevering efforts, which, though neceſ- 
aary in the conteſts between civilized nations, 
had been little known in Europe before the ſix- 
teenth century. The provinces of Frieſland, 
s Utrecht and Overyſſel, which he acquired by 
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© FF purchaſe from their former proprietors, and the 
il adutchy of Gelders, of which he made himſelf 
f maſter, partly by force of arms, and partly by 
, the arts of negociation, were additions of great 


value to his Burgundian dominions. Ferdinand 


5 and Iſabella had tranſmitted to him all the pro- 
, vinces of Spain, from the bottom of the Pyr- 
N tnees to the frontiers of Portugal; but as he 
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maintained a perpetual peace with that king- | 
dom, amidft the various efforts of his enterpri- 
zing ambition, he made no acquiſition of terri- 
tory in that quarter. 


CHARLES had gained, however, a vaſt ac- 
oeſſion of power in this part of his dominions. © 
By this ſucceſs in the war with the commons of 
Caftile, he exalted the regal prerogative on the 
ruins of the privileges of the people. Though 
he allowed the name of the Cortes to remain, 
and the formality of holding it to be continued, 
he reduced its authority and juriſdiction to no- 
thing, and modelled it in ſuch a menner, that 
it became rather a junto of the ſervants of the 
crown, than an aſſembly of the repreſentatives 
of the people. One member of the conſtituti- ? 
on being thus lopped off, it was impoſſible but 
that the other muſt feel the ſtroke, and ſuffer * 
by it. The ſuppreſſion of the popular power 
rendered the ariſtocratical leſs formidable. The 
grandees, prompted by the warlike ſpitit of the 
age, or allured by the honours which they en- 
qoyed in a court, exhauſted their fortunes in mi- 
Utary ſervice, or in attending on the perſon of 
their Prince. They did not dread, perhaps did 
not obferve, the dangerous progrefs of the royal 
authority, which leaving them the vain diſtinc- 
tion of being covered in preſence of their ſove- | 
reign, rs 1 them by degrees of that real 
2 which they poffeſſed while they formed 

e body, and acted in concert with the people. 
Charles's Faceeſs in aboliſhing the privileges of 
the commons, and in breaking the power of the 
nobles of Caſtile, encoura eK Phiſip to invade 
the liberties of Aragon, which were ſtill more 
extenfive. The Caſtilians, accuſtomed to ſub- 


jection themſelves, aſſiſted in impoſing the 


yoke on their more happy and independant 
neighbours. The will of the ſovereign be- 


"came the ſupreme law in all the kingdoms of 


Spain 
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Spain; and Princes who were not checked in BooxzXll. 
their plans by the jealouſy of the people, nor —— 
controuled in the executing them by the power 

of the nobles, could both aim at great objects 

and .call forth the whole ſtrength of the mo- 

narchy in order to attain them. 


As Charles, by extending the regal preroga- > ah of 
tive, rendered the manarchs of Spain maſters at Europe. 
home, he added new dignity and power to their 
crown by his foreign acquiſitions. He ſecured 
to Spain the quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
of Naples, which Ferdinand had uſurped 
by fraud, and held with difficulty. He 
united the dutchy of Milan, one of the moſt 
fertile and populous provinces in Italy, to the 
Spaniſh crown; and left his ſucceſſors, even 
without taking their .other territories into the 
account, the moſt conſiderable Princes in that 
country, which had been Jong the theatre of 
contention to the great powers of Europe, and 
in which they had ſtruggled with emulation to 
obtain the ſuperiority. When the French, in 
conſequence of the treaty of Cateau-Cambreſis, 
withdrew their forces out of Italy, and finally 
relinquiſhed all their ſchemes of conqueſt on 
that ſide of the Alps, the Spaniſh dominions 
there roſe in importance, and enabled 
their Kings, as long as the monarchy re- 
tained any degree of vigour, to preſerve the 
chief ſway in all thc tranſactions of that coun- 
try. But whatever acceſſion either of interior au- 
thority or of foreign dominion Charles gained for 
the monarchs of Spain in Europe, it was inconſi- 
derable when compared with his acquiſitions in 
the new world. He added, there, not provinces, 
but empires to his crown. He conquered terri- 
tories of ſuch immenſe extent; he diſcovered ſuch 

inexhauſtible veins of wealth, and opened ſuch 
boundleſs proſpects of every kind, as muſt have 
rouzed and called forth to action his fucceſſor, tho” 

E e 4 his 
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BooxXIl his ambition had been much leſs ardent than 
Sw Philip's, and muſt have rendered him not only | 
enterprizing but formidable. 


Progreſs of Wh1LE the elder branch of the Auſtrian fa- 
branch o mily roſe to ſuch pre-eminence in Spain, the 
che houſe of younger, of which Ferdinand was the head, 
On grew to be conſiderable in Germany. The an- 
cient hereditary dominions of the houſe of Au- 

ſtria in Germany, united to the kingdoms of 
Hungary and Bohemia, which Ferdinand had 
acquired by marriage, formed a reſpeCtable 

power, and when the Imperial dignity was added 

to theſe, Ferdinand poſſeſſed territories more 
extenſive than had belonged to any Prince, 

Charles V. excepted, who had been at the head 

of the Empire during ſeveral ages. Fortunate- 

ly for Europe, the diſguſt which Philip concei- 

ved, on account of Ferdinand's refuſing to relin- 

quiſh the Imperial crown in his favour, not 

only prevented for ſome time the ſeperate mem- 

bers of the houſe of Auſtria from acting in con- 

cert, but occaſioned a viſible alienation and ri- 

val ſhip. By degrees, however, regard to the 

intereſt of their family extinguiſhed this impoli- 

tic animoſity, The confidence which was na- 

tural returned; the aggrandizing of the houſe 

of Auſtria became the common object of all their 

ſchemes , they gave and received aſſiſtance alter- 

nately towards the execution of them; and 

each derived conſideration and importance from 

the other's ſucceſs, A family fo great and ſo 
aſpiring became the general object of jealouſy 

and terror. All the power as well as policy of 

Europe were exerted during a century, in order 

to check and humble it, Nothing can give a 

more ſtriking idea of the aſcendant which it had 
acquired, and of the terror which it had inſpired, 

than that after its vigour was ſpent with extraor- 

djnary exertions of its ſtrength, after Spain 

9 25 Was 


8 
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was become only the ſhadow of a great name, BooxxXlII. 
and its monarchs were ſunk into debility and 

dotage, the houſe of Auſtria ſtill continued to 5 
be formidable. The nations of Europe had ſo 9 
often felt its ſuperiour power, and had been ſo a 
conſtantly employed in guarding againſt it, that 

the dread of it became a kind of political habit, 

the influence of which remained when the cauſes, 410 
which had formed it, ceaſed to exiſt. 8 


, 
Wulur the houſe of Auſtria went on with Acquiſition 2 
ſuch ſucceſs in enlarging its dominions, France Pries 13 
made no conſiderable acquiſition of new teritory. during che | 
All its ſchemes of conqueſt in Italy had proved _ v. þ 
abortive ; it had hitherto obtained no eſtabliſh- i 
ment of conſequence in the new world ; and af- 
ter the continued and vigorous efforts of four 4 
ſucceſſive reigns, the confines of the kingdom | 
were much the ſame as Louis XI. had leſt them 

But though France made not ſuch large ſtrides 1 
towards dominion as the houſe of Auſtria, it Fn, 
continued to advance by ſteps which were more 
ſecure, becauſe they were gradual and leſs ob- 
ſerved. . The conqueſt of Calais put it out of 
the power of the Engliſh to invade France but at 
their utmoſt peril, and delivered the French 
from the dread of their ancient enemies, who, 4 
previous to that event, could at any time pene- [ol 
trate into the kingdom by that avenue, and 9 

thereby retard or defeat the execution of their 
beſt concerted enterprizes againſt any foreign = 
power. The important acquiſition of Metz co- 9 
vered that part of their frontier which formerly 1 
was moſt feeble, and lay moſt expoſed to inſult. | il 
France, from the time of its obtaining theſe ad- 1 
ditional ſecurities againſt external invaſion, muſt 1 
be deemed the moſt powerful kingdom in Europe, 
and is more fortunately ſituated than any on the 
continent either for conqueſts or defence. From 
the confines of Artois to the bottam of the 
; Pyrenees, 
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Pryences, and from the Britiſh channel to the 
frontiers of Savoy and the coaſt of the Medi- 
terranean, its territories lay compact and unmin- 
gled. with thoſe of any other power. Several of 
the conſiderable provinces, which, by their hav- 
ing been Jong ſubject to the great vaſſals of the 
crown, who were often at variance or at war 
with their maſter, had contracted a ſpirit of in- 
dependence, were now accuſtomed to recognize 
and to obey one fovereign. As they became 
members of the fame monarchy, they aſſumed 
the {ſentiments of that body into which they were 
incorporated, and co-operated with zeal towards 
promoting its intereſt and honour. The power 
and influence wreſted from the nobles were ſei- 
zed by the crown. The people were not admit- 
ted to ſhare in theſe ſpoils; they gained no new 


Privilege; they acquired no additional weight in 


the legiſlator. It was not for the ſake of the peo- 
ple, but in order to extend their own preroga- 
tive, that the monarchs of France had laboured 
to humble their great vaſſals. Satisfied with 


| having brought them under entire ſubjection to 


Enables 


them to aſ- 


ſume an 
higher ſtati- 
on among 
the powers 
of Europe. 


the crown, they diſcovered no ſollicitude to free 


the people from their ancient dependance on the 
nobles of whom they held. 


A MONARCH, at the head of a kingdom thus 
united at home and ſecure from obroad, was 
entitled to form great deſigns, becauſe he felt 
himſelf in a condition to execute them. The 
foreign wars which had continued with little in- 
terruption from the acceſſion of Charles VIII. 
had not only cheriſhed and augmented the mar- 
tial genius of the nation, but by inuring the 
troops during the courſe of long ſervice to the 
fatigues of war, and accuſtoming them to obe- 
dience, had added the force of diſcipline to 
their natural order. A gallant and active body 
of nobles who conſidered themſelves as (elle a! 

ulelels, 
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uſeleſs, unleſs when they were in the field; who BooxXII. 
were ſcarce acquainted with any paſtime or eck 
erciſe but what was military; and who knew 
no road to power, or fame, or wealth, but war, 
would not have ſuffered their ſovereign to remain 
long in inaction, The people, httle acquainted 
with the arts of peace, and always ready to take 
arms at the command of their ſuperiors, were i 
accuſtomed by the vaſt expence of long wars, = 

| 


carried on in diſtant countries, to bear impoſiti- 
ons, which, how inconſiderable ſoever they may 


ſeem if eſtimated by the exorbitant rate of mo- 49 
dern actions, appear immenſe when compared 1 
with the ſums levied in France, or in any other þ 


country of Europe, previous to the reign of Louis * 
XI. As all the members of which the ſtate was 17 
compoſed were thus impatient for action, and ca- | ful 
pable of great efforts, the ſchemes and operations ; 
of France muſt have been no leſs formidable to ach 
Europe than thoſe of Spain. The ſuperior ad- 7 
vantages of its ſituation, the contiguity and com- 1 
pactneſs of its territories, together with the pe- 
culiar ſtate of its political conſtitution at that 
juncture muſt have rendered its interprizes ſtill 
more alarming and more decifive. The King 


poſſeſſed ſuch a degree of power as gave him ] 4 
the entire command of his ſubjects; the people 1 
were ſtrangers to thoſe occupations and habits i 
of life which render men averſe towar, or unfit 1 


for it; and the nobles, tho' reduced to ſubordi- 
nation neceſſary in a regular government, till 
retained the high undaunted ſpirit which was the 
effect of their ancient independence. The vigour 


of the Feudal times remained, their anarchy was {i 
at an end; and the Kings of France could avail 9 
themſelves of the martial ardour which that ſin- 1 
gular inſtitution had kindled or kept alive, 4 
without being expoſed to any of the dangers or 919 


inconveniencies which are inſeparable from it $i 
when in intire force. 1. 


A KINGDOM 
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Bo oxXIE A Kixcpom in ſuch a ſtate is, perha S, ca- 
Circum- pable of greater military efforts, the 2 any 
Kances other period in its progreſs. But how formi- 
ventes che dable ſoever or fatal to the other nations of 
hee e Europe, the power of ſuch a monarchy might 
their power have been, the civil wars which broke out in 
France, ſaved them at that juncture from fee]- 
ing its effects. Theſe wars, of which religion 
was the pretext and ambition the cauſe; where- 
in great abilities were diſplayed by the leaders 
of the different factions, and little conduct or 
firmneſs were manifeſted by the crown under a 
fucceſſion of weak Princes, kept France occu- 
pied and embroiled for half a century. During 
theſe commotions, the internal ſtrength of the 
. kingdom was much waſted, and ſuch a ſpirit of 
anarchy was ſpread among the nobles, to whom 
rebellion was familiar, and the reſtraint of laws 
unknown, that a conſiderable interval became 
requiſite, not only for recruiting the internal 
vigour of the nation, but for re-eſtabliſhing the 
authority of the Prince; ſo that it was long be- 
fore France could turn her whole attention to- 
wards foreign tranſactions, or act with her pro- 
. per force in foreign wars. It was long before 
ſhe roſe to that aſcendant in Europe, which ſhe 
4 has maintained ſince the adminiſtration of Car- 
A dinal Richlieu, and which the ſituation as well 
4 as extent of the kingdom, the nature of her go- 
vernment, and the character of her people, 
entitle her to maintain. | | 
Progrek of. | 
* Kh WhHtLE the kingdoms on the continent grew 
w its inte- into power and conſequence, England likewiſe 
nor ſlate. made conſiderable progreſs towards regular go- 
vernment and interior ſtrength, Henry VIII. 
probably without intention, and certainly with- 
out any conſiſtent plan, of which his nature was 
incapable, purſued the ſcheme of erden 
| the 
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the nobility, which the policy of his father Boox XIL 


Henry VII. had begun. The pride and caprice 
of his temper led him to employ chiefly new 
men in the adminiſtration of affairs, becauſe he 
found them moſt obſequious, or leaſt ſcrupu- 
lous; and he not only conferred on theſe ſuch 
plenitude of power, but exalted them to ſuch 
pre-eminence in dignity, as mortified and de- 
graded the ancient nobility. By the alienation 
or ſale of the church lands, which were diſſi- 
pated with a profuſion not inferior to the rapa- 
ciouſneſs with which they had been ſeized, as 
well as by the privilege granted by the ancient 
landholders of ſelling their eſtates, or diſpoſing 
of them by will, an immenſe property, for- 
merly locked up, being brought into circulati- 
on, put the ſpirit of induſtry and commerce in 
motion, and gave it ſome conſiderable degree 
of vigour. The road to power and to opulence 
became open to perſons of every condition. A 
ſudden and exceſſive flow of wealth from the 
Weſt Indies proved fatal to induſtry in Spain; 
a moderate acceſſion in England to the ſum in 
circulation gave life to conmerce, awakened the 
ingenuity of the nation, and excited it to uſe- 
ful enterprize. In France, what the nobles loſt 
the crown gained. In England, the commons 
were gainers as well as the King. Power and 
influence accompanied of courſe the property 
which they acquired. They roſe to conſidera- 
tion among their fellow ſubjects, they began to 
feel their own importance; and extending their 
influence in the legiſlative body gradually, and 
often when neither they themſelves nor others 
foreſaw all the effect of their claims and pre- 
tenſions, they at laſt attained that high authority, 
to which the Britiſh conſtitution 1s indebted for 
the exiſtence, and muſt owe the preſervation of 
its liberty. At the {ame time that the Engliſh 
conſtitution advanced towards perfection, 5 
vera 
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BooxXHL veral inſtances brought on a change in the ancient 
ſyſtem with reſpect to foreign powers, and intro- 
duced' another More beneficial to the nation. By 
diſelaiming the ſupremacy and juriſdiction of 
the Papal See, conſiderable ſims were faved to 
the nation, of which it had been annually drain- 


ed, by remittances to Rome for diſpenſations and 


indulgences, or in order to defray the expence 
of pilgrimages into foreign countries , or by 
payment of annates, firft fruits, and a thouſand 
other taxes which that artful and rapacious court 
levied on the credulity of mankind. The idea 
of a juriſdiction different from the civil power, 
and. claiming not only to be independant but 
ſuperior to it, a wild foleciſm in government, 
apt not only to perplex and diſquiet weak minds, 
but tending directly to diſturb ſociety, was 
finally aboliſhed. Government became more 
{imple as well as more reſpectable, when no rank 
or character exempted any perſon from being 
amenable to the ſame courts, from being tried 
by the ſame judges, and from being acquitted 
or condemned by the fame laws. 


With re. Bu the loſs of Calais the Engliſh were exclu- 
| peRt to © ded from the continent. All ſchemes for invading 
the conti- France became of courſe as chimerical as they 
_ had formerly been pernicious. They views of the 
Engliſh were confined, firſt by neceſſity, and 
afterwards from choice, within their own ifland. 
That rage for conqueſt which had poſſeſſed 
the nation during many centuries, and waſt- 
ed its ſtrength in perpetual and fruitleſs wars, 


*The loſs which the nation ſuſtaind by moſt of theſe ar- 
ticles is obvious, and muſt have been great. Even that by 
pilgrimages was not inconſiderable. In the year 1428, li- 
cence was abtained by no fewer than 916 perſons to viſit the 
fluine of St. James of Compoſtella in Spain. Rymer, vol. x. p. 
In 1434, the number of pilgrims to the ſame place was 2460. 
Ibid. p. . In 1445, they were 2100. vol. xi p. 
| | al. 
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at length ceaſed. Thoſe active fpirits which Beo 
had known and followed no profeſſion but war, —V 
ſought for occupation in the arts of peace, and 
their country benefited as much by the one as 
it had fuffered by the other. The nation, exhauſ- 
ted by frequent expeditions to the continent, 
recruited, and acquired new ſtrength ; and when 
rouzed by any extraordinary exigency to take 
part in foreign opperations, the vigour of its 
efforts were proportionally great, becauſe they 
were only oceaſional and of a fhort continuance. 


Tre ſame principle which had led England with rec- 
to adopt this new fyſtem with regard to the fte cot. 
powers on the continent occaſioned a change in | 
its plan of conduct with reſpect to Scotland, the 10 
only foreign ſtate, with which, on account of 14 
its ſituation in the ſame iſland, the Ehghth had 
ſuch a eloſe connection as demanded their perpe- 
tual attention. Inſtead of profecuting the anci- 40 
ent ſcheme of conquering that kingdom, which i 
the nature of the country, defended by a brave 
and hardy people, rendered dangerous if not 
Tmpracticable ; it appeared more eligible to en- 
deavour at obtaining fuch influence in Scotland 
as might exempt England from any danger or 7 
diſquiet from that quarter. The national pover- ol 
ty of the Seots, together with the violence and 1 
animoſity of their factions rendered the execu- 
tion of this plan eaſy to a people far ſuperior to 
them in wealth. Their popular leaders were | 
gained; the miniſters and favourites of the crown 10 
were corrupted; and ſueh abſolute direction of | 
their counctls acquired, as rendered the opera- 1 
tions of the one kingdom dependant in a great i 

meaſure on the ſovereign of the other. Such per- 9 
fect external ſeeurity added fo the interior ad b 
vantages which England now poſſeſſed, muſt ſoon wh 

have 9 
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Boox XII. have raiſed it to new conffderation and impor- 


the political 
ſtate of the 


tance; the long reign of Elizabeth, equally 
conſpicuous for wiſdom, for ſteadineſs, and for 
vigour, accelerated its progreſs, and carried it 
with greater rapidity towards that elevated ſta- 
tion which it hath fince held among the powers 
of Europe. 


DuriNnG the period in which the political 


ſecondary ſtate of the great kingdoms underwent ſuch 
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changes, revolutions of conſiderable importance 
happened in that of the ſecundary or inferior 
powers. Thoſe in the Papal court are moſt ob- 
vious, and of more extenſive conſequence. 


In the Preliminry Book, I have mentioned the 
riſe of that ſpiritual juriſdiction which the 
Popes claim as Vicars of Jeſus Chriſt, and have 
traced the progreſs of that authority which they 
poſſeſs as temporal Princes * There was 
nothing previous to the reign of Charles V. 
that tended to circumſcribe or to moderate their 
authority, but ſcience and philoſophy, which 
began to revive and to be cultivated The pro- 
greſs of theſe, however, was ſtill inconſiderable; 
they always operate ſlowly ; and it is long be- 
fore their influence reaches the people, or can 
produce any ſenſible effect upon them. They 
may perhaps gradually, and in a long courſe of 
years, undermine and ſhake an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 
of falſe religion, but there is no inſtance of their 
having oyerturned one. The battery is too 
feeble to demoliſh thoſe fabricks which ſuper- 
ſtition raiſes on deep foundations, and can 

ſtrengthen with the moſt conſummate art. 


* Vol, I, p. 124. 
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LuTHER had attacked the Papal ſupremacy with — 
other weapons, and with an impetuofity more for- . 
midable. The time and manner of his attack revolt againſt 


concurred with a multitude of circumſtances, the doctrines 


of the church 
which have been explained, in giving him” imme- of Rome, and 


diate ſucceſs. The charm which had bound man- Pays: 
kind for ſb many ages was broken at once. The 
human mind, which had continued long as tame 
and paſſive, as if it had been formed to believe 
whatever was taught, and to bear whatever was 
impoſed, rouſed of a ſudden and became inquiſi- 
tive, mutindus, and diſdainful of the yoke to 
which | it had hitherto ſubmitted. That wonderful 
ferment and agitation of mind, which, at this diſ- 
tance of time, appears unaccountable or is con- 
demned as extravagant, was ſo general, that it muſt 
have been excited by cauſes Which were natural 
and of powerful efficacy. The Kingdoms of Den- 
mark, Sweden, England and Scotland, and almoſt 
one half of Germany threw off their allegiance to 
the Pope, aboliſhed his juriſdiction within their ter- 
ritories, and gave the ſanction of law to modes of 
diſcipline and ſyſtems of doctrine which were not 
only independant of his power, but hoftile to it. 
Nor was this ſpirit of innovation confined to 8 
countries which openly revolted from the Pope; 
ſpread through all Europe, and broke out in —— 
part of it with various degrees of violence. It pe- 
netrated early into France and made progreſs apace. 
The number of converts to the opinions of the 
Reformers was ſo great, their zeal ſo enterprizing, 
and the abilities of their leaders ſo diſtinguiſhed, 
that they ſoon ventured to contend for ſuperiority 
with the eftabliſhed church, and were ſometimes 
on the point of obtaining it. In all the provinces 
of Germany, which continued to acknowledge the 
Papal ſupremacy, as well as in the Low Countries, 


the Proteſtant doctrines were ſecretly taught, and 
Vor. * Ff had 
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had gained ſo many proſelytes, that they were ripe 
for revolt, and were reſtrained merely by the dread 
of their rulers from imitating the example of their 
neighbours, and aſſerting their independance, 
Even in Spain and in Italy, ſymptoms of the ſame 


diſpoſition to ſhake off the yoke appeared. The 


pretenſions of the Pope to infallible knowledge and 
ſupreme power were treated by many perſons of 
eminent learning and abilities with ſuch ſcorn, or 
impugned with ſuch vehemence, that the moſt vi. 
gilant attention of the civil magiſtrate, the higheſt 
ſtrains of pontifical authority, and all the rigour of 
the inquiſitorial juriſdiction were requiſite to check 
and extinguiſh it. 


Tur defection of ſo many opulent and powerful 
kingdoms from the Papal See, was a fatal blow to 
its grandeur and power, It abridged the dominions 
of the Popes in extent, it diminiſhed their reve- 
nues, and left them fewer rewards to beftow on the 
eccleſiaſticks of various denominations, attached 
to them by vows of obedience as well as by ties of 
intereſt, and whom they employed as inſtruments 
to eſtabliſh or ſupport their uſurpations in every 
part of Europe. The countries too which now 
diſclaimed their authority, were thoſe which for- 


merly had been moſt devoted to it. The empire 


of ſuperſtition differs from every other ſpecies of 
dominion ; its power is often greateſt, and moſt 
implicitly obeyed in the provinces moſt remote 


from the ſeat of government, while ſuch as are 


ſituated nearer to that are more apt to diſcern the 
artifices by which it is upheld, or the impoſtures 
on which it is founded. The perſonal frailties or 
vices of the Popes, the errors as well as corruption 
of their adminiſtration, the ambition, venality and 
deceit which reigned in their court, fell immed!- 
ately under the obſervation of the Italians, ary 
| cou 
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could not fail of diminiſhing that reſpect which be- Boo XI. 
gets ſubmiſſion. But in Germany, England, and 
the more remote countries, theſe were either al to- 
gether unknown, or being only known by report, 

made a ſlighter impreſſion. Their veneration for 
the Papal dignity increaſed with their diſtance from 
Rome; and that, added to their groſs ignorance, 
rendered them equally credulous and pathve, In 
tracing the progreſs of the Papal domination, the 
boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful inſtances of encroach- 
ment are to be found in Germany and other coun- 
tries diſtant from Italy. In theſe its impoſitions 
were heavieſt, and its exactions the moſt rapa- 
cious; lo that in eſtimating the diminution of 
power which the court of Rome ſuffered in conſe- 
quence of the Reformation, not only the number 
but the character of the people who revolted, not 
only the great extent of tetrirory, but the extraor- 


dinary obſequiouſneſs of the ſubjects which it loft, 
muſt be taken into the account. 


Nox was it t only by this defection of ſo many and obliged 
kingdoms and ſtates which it occaſioned, that the 3 
Reformation contributed to diminiſh the power of ſpirit of their 
the Roman Pontiffs. It obliged them to adopt a en i; 
different ſyſtem of conduct towards the nations 
which continued to recognize their juriſdiction, and 
to govern them by new maxims and with a milder 
ſpirit. The Reformation taught them, by a fatal 
example, what they ſeem not before to have appre- 
hended, that the credulity and patience of man- 
kind might be overburdened and exhauited. They 
became afraid of venturing on any ſuch exertion 
of their authority as might alarm or exaſperate 
their ſubjects, and excite them to a new revolt. 

They ſaw a rival church eſtabliſhed in many 
countries of Europe, the members of which were 
on the watch to obſerve any errors in their admini- 
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BooxXII. ſtration, and eager to expoſe them. They were 
—TN ſenſible that the opinions adverſe to their power 
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and uſurpations were not confined to their enemies 
alone, but had ſpread even among the people who 
ſtill adhered to them. Upon all theſe accounts, it 
was no longer poſlible to lead and to govern their 
flock in the ſame manner as in thoſe dark and 
quiet ages, when faith was implicit, when ſubmiſ- 
ſion was unreſerved, and all tamely followed and 
obeyed the voice of their ſhepherd. From the 
#ra of the Reformation, the Popes have ruled ra- 
ther by addreſs and management than by authority. 
The ſtile of their decrees is the ſame, but the ef- 
fect of them is very different. Thoſe Bulls and 
Interdi&ts which, before the Reformation, made 
the greateſt Princes tremble, have ſince that period 
been diſregarded or deſpiſed by the moſt inconſi- 
-derable. "Thoſe bold deciſions and acts of juriſ- 
diction which, during many ages, not only paſſed 
uncenſured, but were revered as the awards of a 
ſacred tribunal, would, ſince Luther's appearance, 
be treated by one part of Europe as the effect of 
folly or arrogance, and be deteſted by the other 
as impious and unjuſt. The Popes, in their ad- 
miniſtration, have been obliged not only to accom- 
modate themſelves to the notions of their adhe- 
rents, bur to pay ſome regard to the prejudices 
of their enemies. They ſeldom venture to claim 
new Powers, or even to inſiſt obſtinately on their 
ancient prerogati ves, leſt they ſhould irritate the 
former; they carefully avoid every meaſure that 
may either excite the indignation or draw cn them 
the deriſion of the latter. The policy of the court 
of Rome has become as cautious, circumſpect, 
and nmid, as it was once adventurous and vio- 
lent; and though their pretenſions to infallibiiity, 
on which all their authority is founded, does not al- 
low them to renounce any juriſdiction which they 

have 
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have at any time claimed or exerciſed, they find Boox XII. 
it expedient to ſuffer many of their prerogatives to 
lie dormant, and not to expoſe themſelves by ill- 

timed attempts towards reviving theſe, to the 

riſque of loſing that remainder of power which they 

ſtill enjoy. Before the ſixteenth century, the Popes 

were the movers and directors in every conſidera- 

ble enterprize; they were at the head of every 

great alliance; and being conſidered as arbiters 

of the affairs of Chriſtendom, the court of Rome 

was the centre of political negociation and in— 

trigue. From that time, the greateſt operations 

in Europe have been carried on independant of 

them; they have ſunk almoſt to a level with the 

other petty Princes of Italy; they continue to claim, 

though they dare not exerciſe, the ſame ſpiritual 
juriſdiction, but ſcarce retain any ſhadow of the 
temporal power which they anciently poſſeſſed. 


Bo r how fatal ſoever the Reformation may have The Refer- 
been to the power of the Popes, it contributed to maten con- 
. R , / tributed to 
improve the church of Rome both in ſcience and in 


improve the 


morals. The deſire of equalling the reformers in urch bath 
thoſe talents which had procured them reſpect; and morals. 
the neceſſity of acquiring the knowledge requiſite 

for defending their own tenets, or refuting the ar- 
guments of their opponents; together with the 
emulation natural between two rival churches, en- 

gaged the Roman Catholic clergy to apply them- 

{elves to the ſtudy of uſeful ſcience, which they 
cultivated with ſuch aſſiduity and ſucceſs, that they 

have gradually become as eminent 1n literature, as 

they were in {ome periods infamous for ignorance. 

The ſame principle occalioned a change no leſs con- 
ſiderable in the manners of the clergy of the Ro- 

miſh church. Various cauſes which have former— 

ly Leen enumerated, had concurred in introducing 
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BooxXTI. great irregularity, and even diſſolution of manners 
—— among the Popiſh clergy. Luther and his adhe- 


rents began their attack on the church with ſuch 
vehement invectives againſt theſe, that in order to 
remove the ſcandal, and filence their declamations, 
greater decei;cy of conduct became neceſſary. The 
Reformers themſelves were ſo eminent not only for 
the purity but even auſterity of their manners, and 
had acquired ſuch reputation among the people on 
that account, that the Roman Catholick Clergy muſt 
have ſoon loſt all credit, if they had not endeavour- 
ed to conform in ſome mealure to their ſtandard, 
They knew that al! their actions fell under the ſe- 
vere es of the Proteſtants, whom enmity 
and emulation prompted to obſerve every vice, or 
even impropriety in their conduct; to cenſure them 
without indulgence, and to expoſe them without 
mercy. This rendered them, of courſe, not only 
cautious to avoid ſuch enormities as might give 
offence, but ſtudious to acquire the virtues that 
might merit praiſe, In Spain and Portugal, where 
the tyrannical juriſdiction of the Inquiſition cruſhed 
the Proteſtant faith as ſoon as it appeared, the ſpi- 
rit of Popery continues invariable; ſcience has 
made ſmall progreſs, and the character of eccleſi- 
aſtics has undergone little change. But in thoſe 
countries where the members of the two churches 
have mingled freely with each other, or have car- 
ried on any conſiderable intercourſe, either com- 
mercial or literary, an extraordinary alteration in 
the ideas as well as in the morals of the Popiſh ec- 
cleſiaſtics, is manifeſt. In France, the manners of 
the Dignitaries and ſecular clergy have become de- 
cent and exemplary in an high degree. Many of 
them have been diſtinguiſhed for all the accom- 
pliſnments and virtues which can adorn their pro- 
feſſion; and differ greatly from their e 

before 
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before the Reformation, both in their maxims and Booxxll. by 
in their conduct. * 


Nox has the influence of the Reformation been The effeas 
felt only by the inferior members of the Roman v f tes“ 
Catholick Church; it has extended to the See of ratter of the 
Rome, to the ſovereign Pontiffs themſelves. Vio- aber er- 
lations of decorum, and even treſpaſſes againſt 4 
morality, which paſſed without cenſure in thoſe * 
ages, when neither the power of the Popes, nor 
the veneration of the people for their character, 
had any bounds; when there was no hoſtile eye to 
obſerve the errors in their conduct, and no adver- "| 
ſaries zealous to inveigh againſt them; would be Mi 
liable now to the ſevereſt animadverſion, and ex- | 
cite general indignation or horror. Inſtead of ri- 
valling the courts of temporal Princes in gaiety, 
and ſurpaſſing them in licentiouſneſs, the Popes 
have ſtudied to aſſume manners more ſevere and | 
more ſuitable to their eccleſiaſtical character. The 7 
chair of St. Peter hath not been polluted, during | 
two centuries, by any Pontiff that reſembled Alex- 
ander VI. or ſeveral of his predeceſſors, who were 
a diſgrace to religion and to human nature. Through- | 
out this long ſucceſſion of Popes, a wonderful 
decorum of conduct, compared with that of pre- 
ceding ages, is obſervable. Many of chem have 4M 
been conſpicuous for the virtues becoming their 9 
high ſtation; and by their humanity, their love f nl 
literature, and their moderation, have made ſome 
attonement to mankind for the crimes of their 
predeceſſors. Thus the beneficial influences of 
the Reformation have been more extenſive than 
they appear on a {uperficial view; and this great 
diviſion in the Chriſtian church hath contributed, 
in ſome meaſure, to encreaſe purity of manners, 
to diffuſe ſcience, and to inſpire humanity. Hiſto- 
ry recites fuch a number of ſhocking events, occa- 
by ſioned 
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Book XIL ſioned by religious diſſenſions, that it muſt afford 


particular ſatisfaction to traceany one ſalutary or 
beneficial effect to that ſource, from which ſo ma- 
ny fatal calamities have flowed. 


Mints of the Tar republick of Venice which, at the begin- 
republick of Ning of the ſixteenth century, had appeared ſo for- 


ENICE, 


midable, that almoſt all the potentates of Eu- 
rope united in a confederacy for its deſtruction, 
declined gradually from its ancient power and 
ſplendour, The Venetians not only loſt a great 
part of their territory in the war excited by the 
league of Cambray, but the revenues as well as vi- 
gour of the ſtate were exhauſted by their ex3raor- 
dinary and long continued efforts in their own de- 


fence; and that commerce by which they had ac- 


quired their wealth and power began to decay, 
without any hopes of its reviving. All the fatal 


conſequences to their republick, which the ſaga- 


city of the Venetian ſenate foreſaw on the firſt diſ- 
covery of a paſſage to the Eaſt - Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, took place. Their endeavours to 
prevent the Portugueſe from eſtabliſhing themſelves 
in the Eaſt-Indies, not only by exciting the Sol- 


dans of Egypt and the Ottoman monarchs to turn 


their arms againſt ſuch dangerous intruders, but 
by affording ſecret aid to the Infidels in order to 
inſure their ſucceſs 2, proved ineffectual. The 
activity and valour of the Portugueſe ſurmounted 
every obſtacle, and obtained ſuch firm footing in 
that fertile country, as ſecured to them large pol- 


ſeſſions, together with influence ſtill more exten- 


ſive, Liſbon, inſtead of Venice, became the 
ſtaple for the precious commodities of the Eaſt. 
The Venetians, after having poſſeſſed for ma- 
ny years the monopoly of that beneficial com- 
merce, had the mortification to be excluded from 


x Freher. Script. Rer. German. yol. ll. 529. 
| almoſt 
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aulmoſt any ſhare in it: The diſcoveries of the BooxXII. 
Spaniards in the weſtern world, proved no leſs fata 


to inferior branches of their commerce. The ori- 
ginal defects which were formerly pointed out 
in the conſtitution of the Venetian republick 
continued, and the diſadvantages with which it un- 
dertook any great enterprize, increaſed rather than 
diminiſhed. The ſources from which it derived its 
extraordinary riches and power being dried up, the 
interior vigour of the {tate declined, and of courſe, 
rendered its external operations leſs formida- 
ble. Long before the middle of the fix- 
teenth century, Venice ceaſed to be one of the 
principal powers in Europe, and became a ſecon- 
dary and ſubaltern ſtate. But as the ſenate had the 
addreſs to conceal its diminution of power, under 
the veil of moderation and caution; as it made no 
raſh effort that could diſcover its impotence ; as 
the ſymptoms of political decay in ſtates are not ſoon 
obſerved, and are ſeldom ſo apparent to their 
neighbours as to occaſion any ſudden alteration in 
their conduct towards them, Venice continued 
long to be conſidered and reſpected. She was 
treated not according to her preſent condition, but 
according to the rank which ſhe had formerly 
held. Charles, as well as the monarchs of France 
his rivals, courted her aſſiſtance with emulation 
and ſollicitude in all their enterprizes. Even down 
to the cloſe of the century, Venice remained not 
only an object of attention, but a conſiderable ſeat 
of political negociation and intrigue.” 


Tram authority which the firſt Coſmo de Me- of Tucay. 


dici, and Lawrence, his grandſon, had acquired in 
the republick of Florence by their beneficence and 
abilities, inſpired their deſcendants with the ambi- 
tion of uſurping the ſovereigaty in their country, 
and paved their way towards it. Charles placed 


Alexander de Medici at the head of the republick, A. P. r53e. 


and to the natural intereſt and power of the family 
added 
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Book Xit. added the weight and credit of the Imperial protet- 
Ex tion, Of theſe, his ſucceſſor Coſmo, ſirnamed the 
Great, availed himfelf ; and eſtabliſhing his ſupreme 
authority on the ruins of the ancient republican 
eonſtitution, he tranſmitted that, together with 
the title of Grand Duke of Tuſcany, to his deſcen- 
dants. Their dominions were compoſed of the 
territories which had belonged to the three com- 
monwealths of Plorence, Piſa, and Siena, and 


formed one of the moſt reſpectable of the Italian 
ſtates. 


of thedukes THE dukes of Savoy, during the former port of 
*t Savoy. the fixteenth century, poſſeſſed territories which 
were not conſiderable either for extent or value; 
and the French, having ſeized the greater part of 
them, obliged the reigning duke to retire for ſafety 
to the ſtrong fortreſs of Nice; where he ſhut him- 
felf up for ſeveral years ; while his fon, the Prince 
of Piedmont, endeavoured to better his fortune, 
by ſerving as an adventurer in the armies of Spain. 
The peace of Cateau Cambreſis reſtored to him 
his paternal dominions. As thefe are environed 
on every hand by powerful neighbours, all whoſe 
motions. the dukes of Savoy mult obſerve: with the 
greateft attention, in order not only toguard againſt 
the danger of being ſurprized and: overpowered, 
but that they may chuſe their ſide with diſcern- 
ment in thoſe quarrels wherein it is impoſſible for 
them to avoid taking, part, this peculiarity 1a their 
fituation ſeems to have had no inconſtderable in- 
fluence on their character. By rouzing them to 

| Perpetual attention, by keeping their ingenuity al- 
ways on the ſtretch, and engaging them in almoſt 
continual action, it hath formed a race of Princes 
more. ſagacious in diſcovering their true intereſt, 
more deciſive in their reſolutions, and more 


dextrous in availing themſelves of every oc- 


eurrenee which preſented itſelf, than any 2 
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haps that can be ſingled out in the hiſtory of man- BooxXif. 
kind. By gradual acquiſitions the Dukes of Savoy =————- 


have added to their territories as well as to their 
own importance ; and aſpiring at length to regal 
dignity, which they obtained about half a century 
ago, they hold no inconſiderable rank among the 
monarchs of Europe. 


Tus territories which now form the republick orte Veit 
of the united Netherlands, were loſt during the ““ 


firſt part of the ſixteenth century, among the nu- 


merous provinces fubjz&t to the houſe of Auſtria ; 
and were then fo inconſiderable, that hardly one 
opportunity of mentioning them hath occurred in 
all the buſy period of this hiſtory. But ſoon af- 
ter the peace of Cateau Cambreſis, the violent and 
bigoted maxims of Philip's government, carried 
into execution with unrelenting vigour by the duke 
of Alva, exaſperated the free-people of the Low- 


Countries to ſuch a degree, that they threw off the 


Spaniſh yoke, and aſſerted their ancient liberties 
and laws. Theſe they defended with a perſever- 
ing valour, which occupied the arms of Spain du- 
ring half a century, exhauſted the vigour, ruined 
the reputation of that monarciry, and at laſt con- 
ſtrained their ancient maſters to recognize and to 
treat with them as a free independent ſtate. This 
ſtate founded on liberty, and reared by induſtry 
and ceconomy, had grown into reputation, even 
while ſtruggling: for its exiſtence. But when peace 
and ſecurity allowed it to enlarge its views, and to 
extend its commerce, it role to be one cf the moſt 
reſpectable as well as enterprizing powers in Eu- 
rope. 


Taz tranſactions of the kingdoms in the North 
of Europe, have been ſeldom attended to in the 
eourſe of this hiſtory. 


RussIa 
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Boox XII. Russi remained buried in that barbariſm and 
— obſcuritv, from which it was called about the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, by the creative ge- 
Or Rute. nius of Peter the Great, who made his country 
known and formidable to the reft of Europe. 


OfDenmark In Denmark and Sweden, during the reign of 

ind Sweden. Charles V. great revolutions happened in their con- 

5 ſtitutions, civil as well as ecclefiaſtical. In the 

former kingdom, a tyrant being degraded from 

the throne and expelled the country, a new Prince 

was called by the voice of the people to aſſume the 

reigns of government. In the latter, a fierce peo- 

ple, rouzed to arms by injuries and oppreſſion, 

ſhook off the Daniſh yoke, and conferred the re- 

gal dignity on its deliverer, Guſtavus Ericſon; who 

had all the virtues of a hero and of a patriot. Den- 

mark, exhauſted by foreign wars, or weakened by 

the diſſenſions between the King and the nobles, 

became incapable of ſuch efforts as were requiſite 

in order to recover the aſcendant which it had long 

poſſeſſed in the North of Europe. Sweden, as ſoon 

as it was freed from the dominion of ſtrangers, be- 

gan to recruit its ſtrength, and required in a ſhort 

time ſuch interior vigour, that it became the firſt 

kingdom in the North. Early in the ſubſequent 

century, it roſe to ſuch a high rank among the 

powers of Europe, that it had the chief merit both 

in forming and conducting that powerful league, 

which protected not only the Proteſtant religion, 

but the liberties of Germany againſt the bigotry and 
ambition of the houſe of Auſtria. 


IN D E X 
TO TH E 
SECOND AND THIRD VOLUMES. 


N. B. The Roman numerals direct to the volume, and che figures 


5 8 A. a ; 
 ABSOLUTTION, the form of that 
uſed by father Tetzel in Ger- 
many, II. $0. | 
Adorni, the faction of, aſſiſts the Impe- 
rial general Colonna in the reduction 
of Genoa, II. 149. 
Adrian of Utrecht, made preceptor to 
Charles V. under William de Croy, 
lord of Chievres, II. 21. His cha- 
racer, 22, Sent by Charles with 
power to aſſume the regency of Caſ- 


tile on the death of his grandfather, 


27. His claim admitted by Cardi- 
nal Ximenes, and executed in con- 
junction, ib. Authorized by Charles 
to hold the cot tes of Valencia, which 
refuſes to aſſembie before him, 63. 
Made viceroy of ' Caſtile on the de- 
parture of Charles for Germany, 66. 
His eleſtion remonſtrated againſt by 
the Caſtilians, ib. Is choſen Pope, 


people, 189. Recals Fonſeca and 
Monit e ib. His aut ho- 
rity diſclaimed by the Holy Junta, 
161. Deprived of power by them, 
163. His ill reception on his arrival 
at Rome, on being choſen to the Pa- 
pacy, 187, Reſtores the territories 
acquired by his predeceſſor, 188. 
Labours to unite the contending 
powers of Europe, ib. Publiſhes a 
bull for three years truce among 
them, 189. Accedes to the league 


ag ainſt the French King, 190. His 


death, 197. The ſentiments and 
behaviour of the people on that oc- 
caſion, ib. A retroſpe& of his con- 
duct towards the Reformers, 206. 

His brief to the diet at Nuremburgh, 


207, Receives a liſt of grievances 


from the diet, 20g. His conduct to 
the Reformers, how eſteemed at 
Rome, 211. 


145. Retroſpe& of his conduct in Africa, the Spaniſh troops ſent by Car- 


Spain during the abſence of Charles, 
157. Sends Ronquillo to reduce the 
Segovians, who repulſe him, ib. 
Sends Fonſeca to beſiege the city, 
who is repulſed by the inhabitants of 


dinal Ximenes againſt Bacbaroſſa, 


deteated there, II. 36. 


Aipues-Mortes, interview between the 


mperor Charles and Francis, there, 
I 


414. 
Medina del Campo, 158. Apolo- Aix la _ the Emperor- Charles 
. ' | 8 


gizes for Fonſeca's conduct to the 
Vor. III. 


crewn- 


INDEX TO THE 

crowned there, II. 77. Ferdinand Alva, . 4 
his brothegcrowned Kin of the 1 0 of Ara n 
mans t 334. 5 - Archdukt Philip concerning the rs. 
Alarcon, erdinand, Francis J. of geacy of Caſtile, II. 9. Forces the 
France, i priſoner at the battle Dauphin to abandon the ſtiege of Per- 
of Pavia, committed to his cuſtody, pignan, III. 8. Preſides at the 
II. 229. ConduQts Francis to Spain, court-martial which condemns the 
238. Delivers up Francis in purſu- Elector of Saxony to death. 


adheres. pp Perdinan 
his diſpß te with the 


14 
ance of the treaty of Madrid, 284. Detains the Landgrave priſoner by 
Is ſent ambaſſador to Hancislto r the Emperor's order, 185. Com- 


quire the fulfilment of his treaty, mands under the Emperor, the army 
268, Pope Clement VII. taken pri- deſlined againſtFrance, 270, Is ap- 
ſoner by the Imperialiſts, is com- pointed commander in chief in Pied. 
mitted to his cuſtody, 287. mont, 31g. Enters the 27 

— John Stuart duke of, com- cal 4 Bee and 16.8 
Cee 1 


a Ae 1 rate 3+ wi ge Pe 389. Nego- 


Albert, of Brandenburgh, grand maſter ciates a peace between Philip and 
of the Teutonic Order, becomes a the Pope, with Cardinal Carafli, 
convert to the doctrines of Luther, 39%. Goes to Rome to aſk pardon 
II. 263. Obtains of Sigiſmund King of the Pope fer his hoſtilities, 393. 
of Poland the inveſtiture ot Prufſia, Is ſent to Paris in th e of Philip 

- ereQeg/mto a:dutchy, 26. Is put to eſpouſe the Privcefs Efdaberh.a0 
under the ban of the empire, ib. Amerſtorf, a nobleman of Holland, aſ- 
His family fixed in the inheritariceof Fociated by Charles V. with Cardi- 
Pruſſia, ib. Commands a body of nal Ximenes, in the regency of Cal- 
troops in behalf of Maurice of Sax- tile, II. 34. 
ony, but endeavours to afſert an in- Anabaptiſts, the origin of that ſect de- 
dependency, III. 250. | Defeats ard duced, II. 348. Their principal te- 
takes the Duke d Aumale r. nets, 349. Their ſettlemeat at 
and 157 digs he. Em mperor 21 Metz ob Munſter, 380. Character of "their 
Ae. condemned by the e cham - prizgipal leaders, ib. They ſeize the 
ber-forh is demands on th 0 46 ops of city of Munſter, 361, They eſta- 
Bamberg and Tens * 55 1 blith a pen form of gorammantihets, 
* Amed again A4. 281. ib. Chuſe Bocold King, 386. Their 
defe feated by Maurice, | Rs again licentious practices, ib, Arconfede- 
defeated by Henry Biunfe k, racy af the German Princes formed 
284% Is driven out of Germary 2 and agaluſſ chem, 386. Are blockaded 
Mes 1 in Exile, 16. His territories re- 10 Munſter by the biſhop, 337. The 
tor ed to his collateral heirs, #6. city taken and great ſlaughter made 

Abate Electer of Metz, the publica- of them, 358, Their King put ts 

tion of indulgences in Germany, | death, 359 ChamAer of the. ſe& 


f eg ed to him, II. 80. ſiges that riod, ib See Mattia 
Alea nder „ 1 Pope. remarks on the Sh po 

'potitificate of, IL. 108. * eria, his authority cited in proof 
Alexander di Medici, See Mzpict. of the extor tions of the Flemiſh mi- 


Algiers, how. it was ſeized by Barbar- niſters of Charles V. II. 4% 

5 . 368. Is ſeized by the bro- Anbalt, Prince of, avows the opinions 
8 ther of the , At name, on the death of Martin Luther, II. 206. 

of the former, 356. Is taken 275 Annats to the court of Rotne, what, 
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the tur org of the Porte, #6, II. 113. 


overned,by Haſcen Aga in the 5 Ara gas, how, Ferdinand became poſ- 
ANTE: Barbaroſſa, 4 ls beheg- ſeſſed of that kingdom, II. 2. The 
ed by the Emperor ay 474. cor tes of, acknowledges the Arch- 
Charles forced to re- imbark by bad duke Ph: lip's title to the crown, 3- 
weather, 478. Aptient enmity between this king- 
Alraſctid,” brother of Muley Haſcen dom and Caſtile, 5. Navarre added 
King, of Tunis, ſolicits the protection to this crown by the arts of Fad 
of Barbaroſſa againſt, him, 1 II. 367. nand, 19. Arrival of Charles V. 
ie treacherous treatment by Bar- 46. The cortes not allowed to al- 
125 368. j {erable in his name, ib. The refrac- 
tory 
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toty behaviour” of tHe Arigohians, 
#5. They refuſe reſtitu fon of the 
- kingdom of Navarre, 47. Don John 


Larjuza appointed regent, on the de- 


| — of Charles fbr Germany, 66. 


in Spain, 186. See Spain, 

Adres, an ifiterview there between 
© Francis I. and Henry VIII. of Eng- 
;n_—_ 4 
Afturiat, Charles ſon of Philip and Jo- 
an a, acknowledged Prince of, by 
the Cortes of Caſtile, II. 14 

1 2 diet called there by Charles 
V. 11. 328. His public ent 

that city, 319; The confeſſion of 
faith namied from this city, drawn 
up by - Melan@hon, 329. Reſolute 


behaviour of the proteſtant Princes 


at. 330. Its form of government 
violently altered, and tendered ſub. 


miſſive to the Emperor, 18i. The 
diet reafſembled there, 193. The 


diet takes part with tie Emperor 
2 —7— the city of Magdeburg, 200. 

Is ſeized by Maurice of Saxony, 238. 
Another diet at, opened by Ferdi- 
nand, 326. Cardinal Morone attends 
the diet as the Pope's gpncio, 327. 
© Motone departs on the Pope's dell, 


29. Receſs of the diet on the ſub- 


Barbar, Huruc, his riſe to the king- 


ho compoſes the diſturbances there, 

184, The moderation of Charles 

- towards the infargents on bis arrival * | 

glertz 35 Infe 

_ Spain; 366. Is redy 1 

3 omares the Spaniſh" governor of 
r 1 1 my 


of the 


372. 


T j 
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dbmis of Algiers and Tunis, II. 36. 


Defeats the 3 troops ſent a- 
| 70 him by 


m by Cardinal Ximenes, 16, 
is partntaye, 364. ' Commences 
itate with His brother Hayradin, 1b. 
ow he acquired poſſeſſion of Al- 

mA the coaſts of 
Is reduced and killed 


” 


an, ib, 


Baybarifſe, Hayradin, brother to the 
former of the ſame flame, takes poſ- 


ſeſſion of Alpiers on His brother's 


' death, II. 366. Put bis dbthinions 


into 


under the protection of the Grand 
Signivr; 16. Obtains the? cbmmmand 
Turkiſh fleet, 75. His treache- 

rous treatment of Alrdfchid, brother 
to the King of Tunis, 368. Seizes 


Tunis, 369. Extends hit depreda- 


tions by ſex, 7b, Prepares to reſiſt 


371. Goletta and his fleet taken, 


Is defeated by Charles, 374. 
unis taken, 373. Makes a deſcent. 
on Italy; il. 19. Burns Rbeggio, 
ib. Bekieges Nice in conjunQtion 


with the French, but is forced to 

retire; ib. Is diſmiſſed by Francis, 30. 

Barbary a \ c—_ view of the revo- 
3 


lutions-of, II. 363. Its diviſion into 


* * 


—. OO 


independant kingdom, ib. Riſe of the 
poiratfcal States, 364. See Barbareſſa. 
ſettibled there, ww 162. Is intimi- Barcelona, the publick-entry of the Em- 
L dated by being urrounded with the ad 1 into that city as its 
Emperor's Spaniſh troops, ib. Thie outnt, II 320. The treaties of 
Emperor re-eſtabliſhes the Romiſh © Charles with the Italian States, pu- 
© worſhip, in the cherchev of, ib. The ; blifhed R 
diet, by the Emperor's order, pet i- Bayard; chevalier, his charaQer, II. 
tions the Pope for the return of the 138. His gallant defence of Mezi- 
council to Trent; 169. A ſyſtem of etet; bafieged by the Jioperialiſts, i*. 
© theology laid before the diet by the Obligee them to raiſe the ſiege, 16. 
Emperor, 174. The archbiſhop of His noble dehaviout at his death, 
Mentz, declares, without authority, 203. His reſpe&ful funeral. 204. 
the diet's acceptance of it, 174. Bellay, M. his erranecus account of the 
Avila, a conventlon of the malecon- education of Charles V. corrected, 
tents in Spain held there, II. 160, II. 21. Nite. His, accgunt of the 
A confederaty termed the Hole Jun- diſaſtrous retreat of the Emperor 
ta, formed there, 161. Which dif Charles V. frem his invaſion of Pro- 
claims the authority of Adrian, ib. vence, II. 4-39]. | 
The Holy Junta t-rhoved to Torde- Bible, a tranſlation of, undertaken by 
ſillas, 162. See Junta. Martin uther, and irs effects in 
Auſtria, by what means the houſe of, opening the eyes of the people, II. 
became fo formidable in Germany, | 
II. 289. The extraordinary acqui- 
ſitions of the houſe of, in the perſon 
of the Emperor Charles V. III. 433, 
436. 


ſect of religion, 33%. Remarks on 
this receſs, 337. The diet again aſ- 


206. ba 
Bite battle of, between Colonna 
and Marechal Lautrec, II. 14). 
B:cold or Beukels, John, a journeyman 
taylor, becomes leader of the Ana- 
baptiſts at Munſter, II. 350, Suc- 
Gga Coed 


—B 


| * 


ceede Matthias in the direction of 
kheir affairs, 353. His enthuſiaſtiok 
extravagances, ib. Is choſen King, 
354. Marries fourteen wives, 388. 
eheads one of them, 357. ls put 
to a cruel death at the taking of 

_ Munſter, 388. See Anabaptifts., 
Bohemia, 
91 choſen King of, II. 289. Ferdinand 
__ encroaches. on the liberties of the 
Bobemians, III. 160. The Refor- 
mation introduced by Jobn Huſyand 


Jerome of Prague, ib. Raiſe an ar- 
Is cloſely con- 


my to no pur pole, ib. 
| ined in \ citadel of Mechlio, 204. 
Benni vet, admiral of Fra ce, appointed 
to Sommand the invaſion. of Milan, 
II. 198. His character, ib. En- 


ables Colonna to defend the city of 


Milan by his imprudent delay, 196. 
Forced to abandon the Milaneſe, 202. 


nee 


tha relief of Pavia, 226. ls killed 
at the battle of Pavia, 227 _ 
Bologna, an inter vie w between the Em- 
peror Charles V. and Pope Clement 
VII. there, II. 321. Another meet- 
ing between them there, 339. 
Boufer, ſent by Francis I. King: of 
France, to negociate a peace with 
Charles V. II. 38. RN 9 
Beuillon, Robert de la Marck, lord of, 
declares war againſt the Emperor 
Charles, at the inſtigation of Francis, 
II. 134. Is ordered by Francis to 
diſband his troops, 75. His territories 
reduced by the Emperor, 13s: 
Boulogne, beſieged by Hepry VIII. of 
England, III. 35. Taken, 43. 


B Charles Duke of, his charac- 
"ter, Il 191.// The cauſes. of his diſ- 
content with Francis, 1. 15. His duch- 

_ eſs dies, 192. RejeQs the advances 
of Louiſe the King's mother, ib. His 
_ eſtate ſequeſtered by her, intrigues, 
193. Negociates ſecretly with the 
:mperor, ib. Is included in a treaty 
between the Emperor and Henry 
VIII. of England, ib. Is taxed by 
the King witk betraying him, whic 
he denotes, 194. Eſcapes to Italy, 
296. Directs the meaſures of the 
Iinptjal army nuder Laneoy, 201. 


— 


the Archduke Ferdinand 


INDEX TO THE. 


Defeats the French on the banks of 
the Seſſia, 203. Inſligates Charles 
to an invaſion of France, 218. Ad- 
vances ta the relief of Pavia, 224. 
Defeats Francis and takes him pri- 
ſoner, 227, Haſtens to Madiid to 
ſecure his own intereſts on the inter- 
view between Charles and Francis, 
240, His kind reception by Charles, 
247. Obtains a g:ant of the dutchy 
of Milan, and is made general of the 
Imperial army, 248 Obliges Sforza 
to ſurrender Milan, 271. Is forced 
to oppreſs the Milaneſe to ſatisfy his 
troops mutinying for pay, 276. Set 
Morone at liberty, and makes him his 
confident, ib, Appoints Ley va go- 
vernor of Milan, and advances to in- 
vade the Pope's territories, 278. His 
diſappointea troops mutiny, ib. He 
determines. to plunder Rome, 282, 
Arrives at Rome and aſſaults it, 284. 
Is killed, ib. | 
Brandenburgh, Elector of, avows the 
opinions of Luther, II. 206. 
| — Albert of, See Albert. 
Bruges, à league concluded there be- 
tween the Emperor and Henry VIII. 
of England, againſt France, II. 137. 


Brunſwick, Duke of, avows the opinions 


of Luther, II. 206. 

— Henry Duke of, driven from 
his dominions by the Proteſtant 
Princes of the league of Smalkalde, 
III 24. Raiſes men for Francis, 
but employs them to recover his own 
dominions, $5: Is taken priſoner, ib. 

Bude, ſiege of, by Ferdinand King of 
the Romans, II. 468. Is treache- 
rouſly ſeized by Sultan Solyman, 469. 


i 

Cajetan, Cardinal, the Pope's legate in 
Germany, appointed to examine the 
doctrines of Martin Luther, II. 88. 
Requires Luther peremptorily to re- 

track his errors, ib. Requires the 

Eklector of. Saxony to ſurrender or 
bariſh Luther, 90. His conduct juſ- 
tihed, 91. 

Calait, an ineffe & ual congreſs there be- 
tween the Emperor and Francis, un- 
der the mediat ion of Henry VIII. II. 
136. The careleſs manner in which 
it was guarded in the reign of Mary 
Queen of England, 398. Ineffec- 
tual removſtrances of Philip, and 


Lord Wentworth the governor, con- 


cer ning 


concerning its defenceleſs ſfate, 399. 

1s inveſted and taken by the Duke of 
Guiſe, 400, The Enghſh inhabitants 
turned out, 401. St'pulations con- 
cerning, in the treaty of Chateau 
Cambreſis, 426. 

Cambray, articles of the peace conclu- 
ded there, between the Emperor 
Charles, and Francis of France, II. 

31s. Remarks on this treaty, 316. 

Campe, peace of, between Henry VIII. 
and Francis III. 84. | 

Campeggio, Cardinal, made legate from 
Pope Clement VII. to the ſecond di- 

et at Noremberg, II. 212. Pub- 

liſhes articles for reforming the infe- 
rior clergy, 213. Adviſes Charles to 
rigorous meaſures againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, 331. | 

Capitulation of the Germanick body, 
ſigned by Charles V. and preſcribed 
to all his ſucceſſors, II. 60. 

Caraffa, Cardinal, his precipitate elec- 
tion, III. 342. Is appointed legate 
to Bologna, ib. Reaſons of his diſ- 
guſt with the Emperor, 343. Per- 
ſuades the Pope to Follicit an alliance 
with France againſt the Emperor, 
344. 346, 348. His infidaous com- 
miffion to the court of France, 363. 
His public entry into Paris, ib. Ex- 
horts Henry to break his truce with 
the Emperor, 364. Abſolves Henry 
from his cath, 366. Negociates a 
peace between the Pope and Philip, 
with the Duke d'Alva, 392. The fate 
of him and his brother, on the death 
of Pope Paul, 430. 

Carlaſtadiut, imbibes the Opinions of 
Martin Luther, at Wittemburg, Il. 
97. His intemperate zeal, 204, Aw- 
ed by the reproofs of Luther, 20g. 

Carignan, beſieged by the count d'En - 
guien, and defended by the marquis 
de Guaſto, III 30, Guaſto defeated 
in 2 pitched battle, 32. The town 
teken, 

—_—_ Marquis of Piadeno. See Pia- 
eno, 

Caſtile, how Iſabella became poſſeſſed 
of that kingdom, II. 2. The Arch- 
duke Philip's title acknowledged by 
the Cortes of that kingdom, 3. Ia- 
bella dies and leaves her huſband 
Ferdinand of Aragon, regent, 6. Fer- 
dinand reſigns the crown of, th, Fer- 
dinand acknowledged regent by the 
Cortes, 7. Enmity between this 
kingdom and Aragon, i6, The pa- 
ticular diſlike cf the Caſtilians to 
Ferdinand, ib. The 1«gency of, joint- 
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ly veſted in Ferdinand, Phi.ip and 
Join, by the treaty of Salamanca, 
11, Declares againſt Ferdinand, 12, 
The regency of, reſigned by Philip 


to Ferdinand, 13. Philip and Joanna 


acknowledged King and Queen by 
the Cortes, 14. Death of his ib, 
The perplexity of the Caſtilians on 
Joanna's incapacity for government, 
ib, Ferdinand gains the regency and. 


the good will of the Caſtillans by his 


Prudent adminiſtration, 18, Oran 
and other places in Barbary annexed 


to this Kingdom by Ximenes, ib, Xi- 


menes appointed regent by Perdi- 
nand'e will, until the arrival of Char- 
les V. 23. Charles aſſumes the re- 
gal title, 28. Ximenes procures its ac- 
nowledgement, 29. The nobility de- 
preſſed by Ximenes, 30. The gran- 
dees mutiny againſt Ximenes, 31. 
The mutiny ſuppreſſed, ib. Ximenes - 
reſumes the grants made by Fe di- 
nand to the nobles 32. The bold re- 
ply of Ximenes to the diſcontented 
nobles, 33. Other aſſociates in the 
regency appointed with Ximenes at 
the inſtigation of the Flemiſh cour- 
tiers, 34. Ximenes dies, 42. Charles, 
acknowledged King by the Cortes, 
on his arrival, with a reſervation in 
favour of his mother Joanna, 43, 
The Caſtilians receive unfavourable 
impreſſions of him, 44. Diſguſted by 
his partiality to his Flemiſh miniſter-, 
ib. Sauvage made chancellor, ib. 
William de Croy, appointed arch- 
hiſhop of Toledo, 45. The principal 
cities confederate and complain of 
their grievances, 47. The Clergy of, 
refuſe tolevy the tenth of benetices 
granted by the Pope to Charles V. 


62. Inter did ed, buy the interdict ta- 


ken off, by Char'es's application, 76. 
An inſurtection there, 64. Increate 
of diſaffeQicn, 63. Cardinal Adri- 
an appointed regent, on the depar- 
ture of Char es for Gerrary, 66, 
The views and pretenſions of the 
commons, in their iaturrettions, 189. 
The confede-acy called the Holy ] un- 
ta formed. 160, The pr: ceedings 
of which are carried on id the name 
of Qiicen Joanna, 162. Receiy»s cir- 
cula:or\ letters from Charles fort e 
inſurgents to lay doun their arms, 
with promiſes of paidon, 164. The 

nobles undertake to ſuppre's the in- 

ſurgents, 168. Rai ſe an amy againft 

them under the Conde de Haro, 170. 

Haro gets poſicflion of Joanna, 171. 

8g 3 | Expedients 
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pedients by which they , raiſe mo- 
bey for their troops, 173. Pu 4 
Jing to proceed to extremities; with 
the Junta, ib. The army of the Jun- 
ta routed and Padilla executed, '177. 
 Diflolution of the Waste be 
modera tion of Charles toward the in- 
ſurgents on bis arrival in Spa in, 185 
He acquires the love of the Caſtili- 
ans, 187, See Spas. 
Catherine of Aragon, is divorced from 
Henry VIII. of England, II. 347. 
Die, 420. + RE 
Catherine a Boria, 4 nun, flies from 
her cloiſter, and marries Martin Up- 
ther, II. 262. 6 
Catherine Medici. See Mipi1c!. | 
Cavi peace concluded there between 
Pope Paul, IV. and Philip II. of 
Spain, III. 392. _ N 
Cercamp, negociations for peace entered 
| into there between Philip II. of Spain, 
and Henry JI, of France, II. 413. 
420. The. negociations removed to 
Chate tu Cambreſis, 424. See Cha- 
tea N. M 
characters of men, rules for forming 
a proper eſtimate of them, III. 67. 
Applied to thecaſe of Luther, ib. 
Charles IV. Emperor of Germany, bis 
obſervations on the manners of the 
clergy, in bis letter to the Archbi- 
ſhop of Mentz, II. 104. Note. 
Charles V. Emperor, his deſcent and 
birth, II. 1, How he came to in- 
' herit ſuch extenſive dominions, ib. 
Acknowledged Prince of Auſtrias, 
by the Cortes of Caſtile, 14. His 
father Philip dies, ib. Jealouſy and 
hatred of his grandfather Ferdicand 
toward him, 19. Left heir to his do- 
niinions 20, Death of Ferdinand. 
21. His education committed to Wil- 
liam de Croy, Jord of Chievres, 16. 
Adrian of Utrecht appointed to be 
his preceptor, 1b. The firſt opening of 
bis character, 22. Aſſumes the go- 
gernment of Flanders and attends to 
_ bulineſs, 23. Sends Cardinal Adrian 
to be regent of Caſtile, who exe- 
cutes it jointly wick Ximenes, 27, 
Aſſumes the regal title, 28. His ti- 
tle admitted with difficulty by the 
Caſtilian nobility, 29. Perſuaded to 
add aſſociate regents to Ximenes, 34. 
His Flemiſh court corrupted by the 
avarice of Chievres, 36. Perſuaded 
by Ximenes tv viſit Spain, but how 
that journey is retraded, 37. The pre- 
ſent ſtate of his affairs, ib. Concludes 
2 peace at Noyen with Francis I, of 
France, and the conditions of the 


reaty, 38. Arrives in Spain, 40. 
is upgratefu] treatment of Ximene 


42. His public entry into Valladolid, 
43. Is acknowledged King by the 
Cortes, who, vote him a free gift, ib. 


he Caſtilians receive unfavourable 


impreſſions of him, 45. Diſęuſts chem 


by bis partiality to his Flemiſh mi- 
N 2 Sets out for Aragon, 45 
t 


| Sends his brother Ferdinand to vi 


their grandfather Maximilian, ib. 
Cannot aſſemble the Cortes of Ara- 


gon in his own name, 46. The op- 


3.00 made by that aſſembly to 
his deſires, ib. Refuſes the appli- 
cation of Francis I. for reſtitution of 
the n of Navarre, ib. Ne- 
glects the remonſtrances of the Caſti- 
lians, 47. Death of the Emperor 
Maximilian, 48, View of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Europe, ib. How Maxi- 
milian was obſtructed in ſecuriag the 
Empire to him, 49. Fravcis I. aſ- 
pires to the Imperial crown, ih. 
Circumſtances favourable to the pre- 


_ tenſions of Chai les, go. The Swiſs 


caotons eſpouſe his cauſe, 53. Appre- 
henſions and conduct of Pope Leo X. 


on the occaſion, 64. Aſſembling of 


the diet at Frankfort, 56. Frederick 
Duke of Saxony refuſes the offer ot 
the Empire and votes for him, g7. 
And refuſes, the preſents offered by 
his ambaſſadors, $8. Concurring cir- 
cumſtances which favoured his electi- 
on, ib. His election, 39. Signs and 


confirms the capitulation of the Ger- 


manick body, 60. The election noti- 
fied to him, ib, Aſſumes the title of 


Majedy, 16, Accepts the imperial dig- 
_ nity offered by the count Palatine 


ambaſſador from the Electors, 62. 
The clergy of Caſtile refuſe the centh 
of benefices granted him by the Pope, 
ib. Procures the interdict the kingdom 
is laid under for refuſal, to be taken 


off, 16. Empowers cardinal Adrian 


to hold the Cortes of Valencia, 63. The 
nobles refuſe to aſſemble without bis 


preſence, ib. Authoriles the inſur- 


gents there to continue in arms, ib. 
Summons. the Cortes of Caflile to 
meet in Galicia, 64. Narrowly eſ- 
capes with his Flemiſh miniſters 


from an inſurrection on that account, 


66. Obtains a donative from the 
Cortes, 66. Prepares to leave Spain, 
and appoints regents, ib. Embarks, ib. 
Motives of this journey, 67. Riſe of 
the rivalſhip between him and Fran- 
cis I. ib. Couits the ſavour of Hen- 
ry VIII. of England and his miniſter 

ot cardinal 
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cardinal. Wolſey, 73. Viſite Henry at 
Dover, 74. Promiſes Wolſey his in- 
tereſt for the papacy, 76. Has a ſe- 
cond interview with Henry àt Grave - 


lines, 56. Offers to ſubenit his diffe- 
rences with Francis to*Henry's arbi- 
tration, 16. His magnificent corona» 
tion at Aix-la Chapelle, 76. Calls a 
diet at Worms, to check the refor- 
mers, 77.- Cauſes which hindered his 
eſpouſing the party of Martin Luther, 
121. Grants Luther à ſaſe conduct 


to the diet of Worms, 122. An edi 


publiſhed againft him, ib. His em- 


barraſſment at this time, 126. Con- 


cludes an alliance with the Pope, 130. 
The conditions of the treaty, ib. 
Death of his miniſter Chivres, and its 


advantages to him, 131. Invaſion of 


Navarte by Francis, 132. The French 
driven but, and their general L'E(- 
parre-taken priſoner, 133. War de- 
clared againſt him by Robert de la 


Marck, lord of Bouillon, who rava- 


ges Luxemburg, 134. Redpces Bou- 


illon, and invades France, 138. * His 
demaods at the congreſs at Calais, 
136. Has an interview with cardiaal - 
Wolſey at Bruges, and concludes 2 a2 


league with Henry VIII. againſt 
France, 137. Pope Leo dechrey for 
him againſt France, 140, The French 
driven out of Milan, 113, 147. Viſits 
England in his paſſage to Spain, 180. 


Cultivates the good will*of cardinal 


Wolſey, and creates the Earl of Sur- 
rey his aigh admiral, 16. Grants the 
iſland of Malta, to the Knights of St. 
Joka. expelled from Rhodes by So- 
yman the magnificent, 153. Arrives 
in Spain, 154. A retroſpect of his 
proceedings in relation to the inſur- 
rect ions in Spain, 163. Iffues circula- 
tory letters for the Inſurgents to lay 
down their-arms, with promiſes of 
pardon, 164. His prudent moderati- 
on toward the inſurgents, on his ar- 
rival in Spain, 186. Acquires the 
love of the Caſtilians, 187. Enters 


into a league with Charles Duke of 


Bourbon, 193, Why he did not'en- 
deavour to get Wolſey elected Pope, 
198. Invades Guienne and Burgundy 
but without ſucceſs, 200. His troops 
in Milan mutiny for want of. pay, but 


are pacified by Morone, 202, Un- 


dertakes an invaſion of Provence, 215. 
Orders Peſcara to beſiege Marſailles, 
216, Peſcara obliged to retire, 217. 
Diſconcerted by the French over- 
running the Milaneſe again, 220. 


The revenues of Naples mortgaged 
to raiſe money, 1. His! tropps de- 
feat:Francis and take him priſoner 
at the battle of Pavia, 2160 His af- 
fected moderation at receiviſg the 
news, 229 Avails himſelf of à trea- 
ty concluded between ' Linney! and 
Pope; Clement, but refuſes to ratify 
it, 13g. His army in Pavie'Mittiny, 
and are obliged to be diſbanded, 
236, His deliberatione on "the'pro- 
per improvement of his difadvanta- 
ges, ib. His propoſitions 'fo''Prancis 
237% After many delays grants Sfor- 
za, the inveſtiture of Milan, 240. Mo- 
rone's Intrigues betrazed® fo him by 
Peſcara,- 243. Orders Peſcara to 
continue his negoeiations With Mo- 
rohe 444. His rigorbus treatment 
of Franeis; 148. Viſits Francis, 248. 
His ”kigd reception of the Duke of 


Bourdon, 247. Grants' Bourbon the 


dutchy of Milan, and appoints” him 
general in chief of the imperial al- 
my there; 248. Pruitleſs nEgociati- 
ons for the delivery of, Francis, ib. 
Treaty of Madrid, with Francie, 280. 
Delivers up” Francis, 284. Maxries 
Isabella of Portugal, ib. Ad alliance 
formed againſt him at Cognac, 266. 
Sends ambaſſadors to Francis to re- 
quire the fulfilment of the treaty of 
Madrid, 268. Prepares for war againſt 
Francis, 270 The Pope reduced to 
an accommodation with him, 274. 
The exhauſted” ſtate of bis finances, 
275. His troops under Bourbon diſ- 
treſſed and mutinous for want of pay, 
ib. Bourbon aſſaults Rome, and is 
ſlain but the city taken, 284, The 
Prinee of Orange general on Bour · 
bon's death, takes the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, and the Pope priſoner, 287. 
The Emperor's conduct on that oc- 


caſion, 288, His diſſentions with the 


Pope, how far favourable to the re- 
formation, 290; His inſtructioũs to 
the Diet at Spires, ib. His manifeſto 
againſt the Pope, and letter to the 
cardinals, 291. France and England 


league againſt him, 294. Is refuſed 


ſupplies by the Cortes of Caſtile 298. 
Delivers the Pope for a ranſom, 2.99. 
His overtures to Henry and Francis, 
309. Their declaration of war 
againſt him, 302. Is challenged by 
Francis to fingle combat, ib. An- 
drew Doria revolts from Francis to 
him, 308: His forces defeat the French 


in Italy, 310. 312. His motives 
for defiring an accommodation, 313. 
S 


Cenclydes, 


INDEX TO T'HE 


Coneludes a ſeparate treaty with the 


Pope, 314. Terms of the 


| Cambray concluded with Francis, by 


the mediation of Margaret of Auſtria 
and Louiſe of France, 31g. Remarks 


on the advantages gained by him in 


war, 316, Viſits Italy, 320. 


this treaty, and on his conduct of the 
His 
policy on his publick entry into Bar- 


celona, ib, Has an interview with 

the Pope at Bologna, 342 1. Motives 

for his moderation in mow ib. His 
bl 


treaties with the States of, 322. Is 
crowned King of Lombardy and Em- 


peror of the Romans, | 344 Sum- 


mons a diet at Spires to conſider the 


ſtate of religion, 328. His delibera- 


tions with the Pope, reſpeting the 
expediency of calling a general coun- 
cil, 327. Appoints. a diet at Augſ- 
burg, 328. Makes a publick entry 
into that city, 329. His endeavours 
to check the reformation, ib. Reſo- 
lute behaviour of the proteſtant 


Princes toward him, 330. His ſevere 


decree againſt the Proteſdants, 331. 


Propoſed his brother Ferdinand to 


be elected King of the Romans, 332. 
Is oppoſed by the Proteſtants. 333. 


Obtains his elect on, 334. Is deſi: ous - 


of an accommodation with the Prote- 


ſtants, 336. Concludes a treaty with 


them at Nuremburg, 337. Raiſes 


an army to oppoſe the Turks under 
. Solyrran, and obliges him to retire, 
338. Has another interview with 


the Pope, and preſſes him to call 2 
general council, 339.  Procures 2 


league of the Italian States to ſecure 
the peace of Italy, 341. Arrives at 


+ Goleta, 371. 
_ ſeizes Barbaroſla's fleet, 273. 


Barcelona, 342. His endeavours to 
prevent the negociations and meeting 
between the Pope and Francis, 344. 
Undertakes to expel Barbaroſſa from 
Tunis, and reſtore Mu ey Haſcen, 
370. Lands in Africa, and beſieges 
Takes Goletta, and 
De- 


feats Barbaroſſa and takes Tunis, 


the death of Prancis Ang 389. 
ib, 


374:  Reltores Muley Haſcen, and 
the treaty between them, 376, The 
glory acquired by this enterprize, and 
the delivery of the Chriſtian captives, 
377, Seizes the duichy of Milan on 


His policy with regard to it, /b, Pre- 


pares for war with Francis, 390. 


marke on this tranſattion, 394. 


s 414 


H's in ve dive againſt Francis at Rome 
before the Pope in council, 391. Re- 
In- 
vade France, 396. Enters P:ovence 
and finds it deſolated, 400. Beſicges 


ace of 


421. 


Francis, 443 


conference between a deputation of 


gaga n, 16. 


the diet of Spires, 25. 


Marſeilles and Arles, 401. His miſer. 
able retreat from Provence, 403. Hi, 
invaſion of Picardy defeated, 404. 1; 
accuſed of poiſoning the dauphin, 40%, 
Improbability of its truth, ib. His 
conjecture concerning the dauphin', 
death, 406, Planders invaded by 
Francis, 407. A ſuſpenſion of arms 
in Flanders, how negociated, 408, 
A truce, in Piedmont, 409. Motives 
to theſe truces, ib, Negociation for 


peace with Francis, 412. Concludes 


a truce for ten years at Nice, 413, 
Remarks on the war, ib. His inter- 
view with Francis, 414. Courts the 
friendſhip of Henry VIII. of England, 
420. Indulges the Proteſtant Princes, 
Quiets the apprehenſions of the 
Catholick league, 425. His troops 
mutiny, 427. Aſſembles the Corte: of 
Caſtile, 428. Deſtroys the ancient 
conſtitution of the Cortes, 429. In- 
ſtance of the haughty ſpirit of the 
Spaniſh grandees, 430. Deſires per- 
miſſion of Francis to paſs through 


France to the Netherlands, 438. His 


reception in France, 439. His rigo- 
rous treatment of Ghent, 442. Re- 
fuſ.s to fulfil his engagements to 
Appoints a friendly 


Catholick and Proteſtant divines be- 
fore the diet at Ratiſbon, 462. Re- 
ſult cf-this conference, 464. Grants 


a private exemption from oppreſſions 


to the Proteſtants, 465, Undertakes 
to reduce Algiers, 427. ls near be- 
ing caſt away by s violent ſtorm, 47 4. 
Lands near Algiers, ib. His ſoldiers 
expoſed to a violent tempeſt and rain, 
475. His fleet ſhattered, 476, His 
fortitude under theſe diſaſters, 478. 
Leaves his enterprize and embarks 
Is dittreſſed with another 
ſtorm at ſea, 479. Takes advantage 
of the Fiench invaſion of Spaia, to 
obtain ſubſidies from the Cortes, III. 
9. His treaty with Portugal, ib. 
Conclndes a league with Henry VIII. 
11, Particulars of the treaty, 12. 


Over-runs Cleves, and his barbarous 


treatment of the town ot Duren, 15. 
His behaviour to the Duke of Clever, 
16. Beſieges Landrecy, ib. Is jein- 
ed by an Engliſh detachment, 17- 
Is forced to retire, ib. Courts the 
favour of the Proteſtants, 23. His 
negociations with the Proteſtants at 
Procures 


the concurrence of the diet in a Wr 
againſt Francis, 28. Negoclates 4 {e- 
parate 
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parate peace with the King of Den- 
mark, ib. Invades Champagne, and in- 
vades St. Diſiere, 34. Want of con- 
cert between his operations and thoſe of 
Henry, who now invades France, 36. 
Obtains St. Difiere by artifice, ib. His 
diſtreſſes and happy movements, 38. 
Concludes a ſeparate peace with Prancis, 
39. His motives to this peace, 40. His 
advantages by this treaty, 42. Obliges 
himſelf by a private article to exter- 
minate the Proteſtant hereſy, 43. Is 
cruelly aflifted with the gout, 45. Diet 
at Worms, 47. Arrives at Worms and 
alters his conduct towards the Proteſ- 
tants, 49. His conduct on the death of 
the Duke of Orleans, 33. His diſſimu- 
lation to the Landgrave of Heſſe, 69. 
Concludes a truce with Solyman, 73. 
Holds a diet at Ratiſbon, 74. His de- 
claration to the Proteſtant deputies, 77. 
His treaty with the Pope, concluded by 
the cardinal of Trent, ib. His circular 
letter to the Proteſtant members of the 
Germanick body, 79. The Proteſtants 
levy an army againſt him, 86, Is un- 
prepared againſt them, 87. Puts them 
under the ban of the Empire, 88. The 
Proteſtants declare war againi# him, go. 
Marches to join the troops ſent by the 
Pope, 92. Farneſe the Pope's legate 
returns in diſguſt, 94. His prudent de- 
clenſion of an action with the Proteſ- 
tants, 96, Is joined br his Flemiſh 
troops, 97. Propoſals peace made 
by the Proteſtants, 106. Their army 
diſperſe, ib His rigorous treatment of 
the Proteſtant Princes, 108. Diſmiſſes 
part of his army, 111. The Pope re- 
cals his troops, 112. His reflection on 
Fieſco's inſurrection at Genoa, 126. Is 
alarmed at the hoſtile preparations of 
Francis, 130. Death of Francis, 132. 
A parallel drawn between him and F.an- 
eis, ib. Conſequences of Prancis's 
death to him, 135, Marches againſt 
the Elector of Saxony, 136, Paſſes the 
Elbe, 138. Defeats the Saxon army, 
141. Takes the Fleftor prifoner, 442. 
His harſh reception of him, ib. Inveſts 
Wittenberg, 143. Condemns the Elec- 
tor to death, by a court-martial, 145. 
The Elector by treaty ſurrenders the 
electorate, 148. The harſh terms im- 
poſed by him on the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
160. His haughty reception of the 
Landgrave, 153. Detains him priſoner, 
| Ne | 


154. Seizes the warlike ſtores of the 
league, 158. His cruel] exactions, 159, 
Aſſembles a diet at Augſburg, 162. In- 
timidates the diet by his Spaniſh troops, 
ib. Re-eftabliſhes the Romiſh werſhip 
in the churches of Augſburg, ib. Seizes 
Placentia, 166, Orders the diet to peti- 
tion the Pope for the return of the coun- 
cil to Trent, 169. Proteſts agaĩnſt the 
council of Bologna, 171. Cauſes a ſyſ- 
tem of faith to be prepared for Germany, 
172. Lays it before the diet, 194. The 
Interim oppoſed, 178. And rejected by 
the Imperial cities, 179. Reduces the 
city of Augſburg to ſubmiſſion, 18r, 
Repeats the ſame violence at Ulm, ib. 
Carries the Elector and Landgrave with 
him into the Low-Conntries, 183, Pro- 
cures his ſon Philip to be recognized by 
the States of the Netherlands, 184. 
Eſtabliſhes the Interim there, 186. Re- 
aſſembles the diet at Augſburg, under 
the influence of his Spaniſh troops, 193. 
The city of Magdeburg refuſes to admit 
the Interim and prepares for refiftance, 
200, Appoints Maurice Elector of Sax- 
ony to reduce it, ib. Promiſes to pro- 
tect the Proteſtants at the council of 
Trent, 202. Arbitrarily releaſe: Mau- 
rice and the Fle&or of Brandenburg, 
from their engagements to the Landgrave 
for the recovery of his liberty, 203. En- 
deavours to ſecure the Empire for his ſon 
Philip, 20g. His brother Ferdinand re- 
fuſes to ſign his pretenſions, ib. Beſieges 
Parma, but is repulſed, 211. Proceeds 
rigorouſly againſt the Proteſtaats, 213. 
Endeavours to ſupport the council of 
Trent, 214. Puts Magdeburg under the 
ban of the Empire, 16. Abſolves the 
city, 219. Is involved in diſputes be- 
tween the council and the Proteſtant de- 
puties, concerning their ſafe conduct, 
2.1. Begins to ſuſpect Maurice of Saxo- 
fv, 233, Circumſtances which contri- 
buted to deceive him with regard to 
Maurice, 235. Maurice takes the field 
againſt him, 237. Maurice ſeconded by 
Henry II. of France, 238. His diſtreſs 
and conſternation, 239. An ineffectual 
ne'o-iation with Maurice, 240. Plies 
from Inſpiuck, 244. Relralcs the Hlec- 
for of Saxony, 248. Is ſolicited to ſa- 
ti-fy the demands of Maurice, 252. His 
preſent difficulties, 263. Refuſes any 
dire compliance with the demands of 
Maurice, 286. Is diſpaſed to yieid by 

the 


the progreſs of Maurice's operations, 115 
Makes a peace with Maurice at Paſſau, 
469. Reflections on this treaty, 269. 
8 his arms againſt France, 1 
Lays ſiege to Metz, 270. Is joined by 
Albert of Brandenburgh, 271. His army 
diſtreſſed by the vigilance of the Duke of 
Guiſe, 272. Raiſes the ſiege and re- 
tires in a ſhattered condition, 274. Coſ- 
mo di Medici aſſerts his independency 
againſt bim, 275. Siena revolts againſt 
him, 276. ls dejected at his bad ſuc- 
cels, 279. Takes Terrouane and de- 
moliſhes it, 286. Takes Heſdin, 6. 
Propoſes his fon Philip as a huſband to 
Mary Queen of England, 299; The ar- 
ticles of the marriage, 300. 1 to 
oppoſe the French operations, 308. Is 
defeated by Henry, 309. lavades Pi- 
cardy, ib, Grants Siena, ſubdued by 
Coſmo di Medici to his ſen Philip, 318. 
A diet at Augſburg opened by Ferdinand, 
325, Leaves the interior adminiſtration 
of Germany to Ferdinand, 329. Apples 
again to Ferdinand to reſign his preten- 
fioas of ſucceſſion to Philip, but is re- 
fuſed, 330. Receſs of the diet of Aug- 
ſburg on the ſubject of religion, 332. A 
treaty concluded between Pope Paul IV. 
and Henry II. of France againſt him, 
349. Reſigns his hereditary dominions 
to his ſon Philip, 16. His motives for 
retirement, 350. Had long meditated 
this reſignation, 35 3. The ceremony of 
this deed, 354. His ſpeech on the occa- 
ſion, 366. Reſigns alſo the dominions 
of Spain, 358. His intended retirement 
into Spain retarded, 359. A truce for 
five years concluded with France, 360. 
Endeavours in vain to ſecure the Imperial 
crown for Philip, 3750. Reſigns the Im- 
perial crown to Ferdinand, 372. Sets 
out for Spain, ib. His arrival and recep- 
tion in Spain, 373. Is diſtreſſed by his 
ſon's ungrateful negle& in paying his 
penſion, 374. Fixes his retreat in the 
monaſtery of St. Juſtus in Plazencia, ib. 
The ſituation of this monaſtery, and his 
apartments, deſcribed, 375: Contraſt 


between the conduct of Charles and the 


Pope, ib. His manner of life in his re- 
treat, 413. His death precipitated by 
his monaſtick ſeverities, 415. Celebrates 
his own funeral, 416. Dies, ib. His 
character, 417. A review of the ſtate of 
Europe during his reign, 431. His re- 
quiſitions to the crown of Spain, 
435 


Chateau Cambrefir, the conferences. 
peace between Philip I. of Spain, 
and Henry II. of France, removed thi- 
ther from Cercamp, III. 424. The 
peace retarded by the demand of Elu- 
abeth of England for reſtitution of Ca- 
lais, i6, Particulars of the treaty ſign- 
ed there between England and France, 

426. Terms of the pacification be- 

tween Philip and Henry, 4238. 

Chereg ato, nuncio from the Pope to the 
diet at Nuremburgh, his inſtructions, 
II 207., Oppoles the aſſembling a ge- 

neral council, 208, DE oe 

Chievres, William de Croy, lord of, ap- 
pointed by Maximilian to ſuperintend 
the education of his grandſon Charles 
II. 21, Adrian of Utrecht made pre- 
ceptor under him, 1b. His direction of 
the ſtudies of Charles, 23, His avarice 
corrupts the Flemiſh court of Charles, 
35. Negoeiates a peace with France, 
38 Endeavours to prevent an inter- 
view between Charles and Ximenes, 
39. Attends Charles to Spain, 40. 
His 2 ever Charles, 44. His 
extortions, 16. His death and the 
ſuppoſed cauſes of it, 130. | 

Chriſtians, primitive, why averſe to the 
principles of toleration, III. 334. 

Clement VII. pope, his election, II. 197. 
His character, ib. Grants Cardinal 
Wolſey a legantine commiſſion in Eng- 
land for life, 198. Refuſes to accede 
to the league againſt Francis, 201. 
Labours to accommodate the diffe- 
rences between the contending parties, 
ib. His proceedings with rega'd to 
the Reformers, 212. Concludes a 
treaty of neutrality with Francis, 223. 
Enters into a ſeparate treaty with 
Charles aſter the battle of Pavia, - and 
the conſequences of it, 234. Joins in 
an alliance with Prancis Sforza, and 
the Venetians, againſt the Emperor, 
266. Abſolves Francis from his oath 
to obſerve the treaty of Madrid, 267. 
Cardinal Colonna ſeizes Rome, and in- 
veſts him in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
274. ls forced to an accommodation 
with the Imperialiſts, 16. His revenge 
againſt the Colonna family, 277. In- 
vades Naples, ib. His territories in- 
vaded by Bourbon, and his perplexity 
on the occaſion, 279. Concludes a 

treaty with Lannoy viceroy of Naples, 
280. His conſternation on Bourbon!s 
motions towards Rome, 283, Rome 
taken, and himſelf beſieged in the 

8 caſtle 
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caftle of St. Angelo, 285. Sur» 
renders himſelf priſoner, 287. The 
Florentines revolt againſt him, 294. 
Pays Charles x ranſom for his liberty, 
with other ſtipulations, 299, Makes 
his eſcape from confinement, 3c o. 
rites à letter of thanks to Lautrec, 

ib. Is jealous of the intentions of 
Francis, and negociates with Charles, 
306 His motives and ſteps towards 

- an accommodation, 313. Concludes 
a ſeparate treaty with Charles, 314. 
His interview with wy” 22 at 
Bologna, 321. Crowns Charles King 
of — and Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, 324. His repreſentations to 
the Emperor againſt calling a general 
council, 328 Has another interview 
with Charles at Bologna, and the dif- 


ficulties raiſed by him to the calling = 


general council, 339. Agrees to 2 
league of the Italian States for the 
peace of Italy, 341. His interview 
and treaty with Francis, 344. Mar- 
ries Catharine di Medici to the Duke 
of Orleans, 346. His protraQion of 

the affair of the divorce ſolicited by 
Henry VIII. 1b. Reverſes Cranmer's 
ſentence of divorce, under penalty of 
excommunication, 346. Henry re- 


nounces hi: ſupremacy, ib. His death, 


347. Reflections on bis Pontificate, ib. 
Clergy, Romiſh, remarks on the immo- 
raſ lives of, and how they contributed 

to the progreſs of the Reformation, II. 


103. The facility with which they 


obtained pardons, 104. Their uſur- 
pations in Germany, during the diſ- 
putes concerning inveſtitures, 106. 
Their other opportunities of aggran- 
dizing themſelves there, 1c7. Their 
perſonal immunities, ib. Their en- 


croachments on the laity, 108. The 


dreadful effects of ſpiritual cenſures, 
109. Their devices to ſecure their 
uſurpatione, 110. The united effect 
of all theſe circumſtances, 114. Op- 
poſe the advancement of learning in 
Germany, 117. | 
Cleves, invaded and over-run by the Em- 
peror Charles V. III. 15. Cruel 
treatment of Duren, ib. Humiliat- 
ing ſubrniſſion of the Duke, 16. 
Cnipperdoling, à leader of the Anabap- 
tiſts at Munſter, an account of, II. 
351. 384. See Anabaptiſts, a 
Cognac, an alliance formed there againſt 
Charles V. by the Pope, the Vene- 
tians, the Duke of Milan, and Fran- 
cis I, II. 266. 


* 


Coligni, admiral, governor of Picardy, 
defends St, Quintin againſt the Spaniſh 
general Emanuel Phillibert Duke of 
Savoy, III. 383. His brother D*An- 
delot defeated in an endeavour to join 
the garriſon, 384. But D*Andelot 
enters the town, 385, His character, 
89. The town taken by aſſault, and 
Pirafelf taken priſoner, ib. 

Cologne, Ferdinand King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, brother to the Emperor 
Charles V. elected King of the Ro- 
mans by the college of Electors there, 
II. 334. Xt 

Herman, ccunt de Wied, arch- 

biſhop ar.d elector of, inc ines to the 


Reformation, and is oppoſed by his 


canons, who appeal to the Emperor 

and Pope, III. 51, Is deprived and 

excommunicated, 71. Reſigns, 110. 

Colonna, Cardinal Pompeo, his character, 
and rivalſhip with Pope Clement VII. 
II. 273. Seizes Rome, #nd inveſts 

he Pope in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
74. Is degraded, and the reſt of the 
family excommunicated by the Pope, 
277. Is prevailed on by the Pope 
when ler wich the Imperialiſte, 
to ſolicit his delivery, 299. 

—— Proſper, the Italian general, his 
character, II. 141. Appointed to 
command the troops in the invaſion of 
Milan, 16. Drives the French out of 
Milan, 143. His army how weaken- 
ed at the death of Pope Leo X. 144. 

| Defeats Marechal de Lautrec at Bi- 
cocca, 147. Reduces Genoa, 149. 
The bad ſtate of his troops when the 
French invade Milan, 196. Is en- 
abled to defend the city by the ill con- 
duct of Bonnivet the French com- 
mander, ib. Dies, and is ſucceeded 

by Lanney, 201. 

Conchillot, an Aragonian gentleman, em- 
ployed by Ferdinand of Aragon, to 
obtain Joanna's conſent to his regency 
of Caſtile, II. 9 Thrown into a 
dungeon by the Archduke Philip, 6. 

Confeſſion of Augſburg, drawn up by 
Melancthon, II. 329. 

Conftance, the privileges of that city 
taken away by the Emperor Charles 
V. for diſobedience to the Interim, 
nt: 85; ©; 

Cor ſairs of Barbary, an acc unt of the 
riſe of, II. 364. See Algiers, Barbareſſa. 

Cortes of Aragon, acknowledges the 
Archduke Philip's title to the crown, 
II. 3. Not allowed to aſſemble in 

| the name of Charles V. Their op- 


poſition 
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' poſition to his defires, ib. Is pre- 
vailed on by the Emperor to recognize 
his ſon Philip as ſucceſſor to that 

dom, III. 9. See Spain. | 

Cortes of Caſtile, acknowledges the Arch- 
duke Philip's title to the crown, II. 
3. Is prevailed on to acknowledge 
Ferdinand regent, accord ng to Iſa- 
bella's will, 7. Acknowledges Philip 
and Joanna King and Queen of Cal- 
tile, and their ſon Charles, Prince of 
Aſturias, 14. Declares Charles King, 
and votes him a free gift, 43. Sum- 
moned by Charles to meet at Com- 

poſtella in Galicia, 64 Tumultuary 
proceedings thereupon, A dona- 
tive voted, 66. Loſes all its influ- 
ence by the diſſolution of the Holy 

Junta, 182. Its backwardneſs to 

ant ſupplies for the Emperor's wars 

in Italy, 276. Refuſes his preſſing 
ſolicitations for a ſupply, 298. Aſſem- 
bled at Toledo to grant ſupplies to the 
Emperor, 428. The remonſtrances 
of, 429. The ancient conſtitution of, 
ſubverted by Charles, ib. See Spain. 

of Valencia, prevailed on by the 
Emperor Charles V. to acknowledge 
his ſon Philip ſueceſſor to that king- 
dom, III. 9. See Spain. 

Cortona, Cardinal di, governor of Flo- 

rence for the Pope, expelled by the 
Florentines, on the Pope's captivity, 
II. 294. | 

Coſmo 4 Medici. See Medici. 

Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, an- 
nuls the marriage of Henry VIII. with 
Catharine of Aragon, which was re- 
fuſed to Henry by the Pope, II. 34s. 

- His ſentence reverſed by tne Pope, 346. 

Creſpy, peace of, between the Emperor 
and Francis, III. 3g. 

Croy, William de, nephew to Chievres, 
made archbiſhop of Toledo, by Charles 
V. II. 45. Dies, 181. 


D 


Þ' Albert, John, expelled from his king- 
dom of Navarre by Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon, Il. 19. Invades Navarre, but is 
defeated by Cardinal Ximenes, 35. 

D'Alembert, M. his obſer: ations on the 
order of Jeſuits, II. 456. Note. | 

D'Andelot, brother to Coligni, is de- 
feated by the Duke of Saxony, in an 
'endeavour to ſuccour St. Quintin, III. 
334. But enter: the town with the 
fugitives, 308. The town taken by 
aſſault, 389. | 

. * 


Dauphin of France, eldeſt ſon of Francis 
I. is delivered up with the Duke of 
Orleans, to the Emperor Charles V, 
in exchange for his father, as boſtage 
for the performance of the treaty of 
Madrid, 254. His death imputed to 
. Poiſon, 405. The moſt probable cauſe 
_ of it, 406. | 
- late Duke of Orleans, ſecond 
fon of Francis I. commands an army 
and invades Spain, III. 7. Is forced 
to abandon the ſiege of Neptun 8, 
Is difſatisfied at the peace of Creſpy, 
44. Makes a ſecret proteſtation a- 
gainſt it, #6, | 
of France, fon of Henry II. con- 
trated to Mary the young Queen of 
Scotland, III. 168, Is married to 
ber, 405. | 7 
Denmark, a ſummary view of the revo- 
lutions in, during the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, III. 466. 
King of, joins the Proteſtant 
league at Smalkalde, II. 42 4. 


De Retz,, Cardinal, writes a hiſtory of 


Fieſo's conſpiracy, while a youth, III. 
125. Note. n 
Diana of Poitiers, miſtreſs to Henry ll. 
of France, aſſiſts the Guiſes in per- 
ſuading Henry to an alliance with 
Pope Paul IV againſt the Emperor, 
III. 346. Induces Henry to break 
the treaty of Vaucelles, 365. Mar- 
ries her grandaughter to one of Mont- 
morency's ſons, 411. F me: Mont- 
morency againſt the Ouiſes, 16. 
Doria, Andrew, aſſiſts Lautrec in ſub- 
duing Genoa, II. 296. Conquers and 
kills Moncada in a fea engagement 
before the harbour of Naples, 308. 
His character, 307. Is diſguſted with 
the behaviour of the French, ib. Re- 
volts to the Emperor, 308. Opens 
to Naples a communication by ſea, 16. 
Reſcues Genoa from the French, 310. 
Reſtores the government of, to the 
citizens, 311. The reſpe& paid to 
his memory, 312. Attends the Em- 
peror Charles in his diſaſtrous expedi- 
tion againſt Algiers, 473. His partial 
fondneſs for his kinſman Giannetino, 
III. 114. His narrow eſcape in La- 
vagno's inſurrection, 122. Returns on 
Lavagno's death, and the diſpeifion of 
his party, 125. See Genoa and Lavag no. 
— Giannetino, his character, III 114. 
Is murdered by Lavagno's conſpira- 
tors, 122. | 
Dower, an interview there between Henty 
VIII. and the Emperor Charles V. 


II. 74. a 


D. 


D 
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Dragut a corſair, commands the Turkiſh 
fleet which ravages the coaſts of Na- 
ples, III. 278, 

Du Prat, chancellor of France, his cha- 
racter, Il. 192. Commences a law 
ſuit againſt Charles Duke of Bourbon, 


for his eſtate, at the inſtigation of 


Loviſe the King's mother, 15. 


Duelling, the cuſtom of, how rendered 


general, II. 303. 
manners, 304. 

Duren in Cleves, taken by the Emperor 
Charles V. the inhabitants put to the 
ſword, and the town burnt, III. 15. 


It influence on 


Eccius, an adverſary of Luther's, holds a 
publick diſputation with him at Leip- 
lie, on the validity of the Papal autho- 
rity, II. 94. | 1 

Feelefraſtical cenſures of the Romiſh 
church, the dreadful effe s of, II. 109. 


the diet of Augſburg, remarks on, II. 


37. 

Eliaberzä, plundered and burnt by the 

_ earl of Hertford, III. 35. 

Edward VI. of England, his character, 
III, 298. 

Egon t, count of, commands the cavalry 
at the battle of St. Quintin, and puts 
Montmorency's troops to flight, III. 
388. Engages Mareſhal de Termes, 
and defeats him by the caſual arrival 
of an Eagliſh ſquadron, 47. 

Frypt, how and by whom added to the 
Ottoman Empire, II. 30. 

Ehrenburg, the caſtle of, taken by Mau- 
rice of Saxony, III. 242. 

Eignotz, a faction in Geneva ſo termed, 
an account of, II. 386. 


Elizabeth ſiſter of Mary, her acceflion to 


the crown of England, III. 421. Her 
character, ib. Is addreſſed by Philip 
of Spain, and Henry of Prance, for 
marriage, 1b. Her prudent conduct 
between them, 422. How determined 
againſt Henry, 423. Her motives for 
rejecting Philip, ib. Returns Philip 
an evaſive anſwer, 424. Demands re- 
ſtitution of Calais at the conferences 
at Chateau Cambreſis, ib. Eſtabliſhes 
the Proteſtant religion in England, 
425. Treaty between her and Henry 
ſigned at Chateau Cambreſis, 426. 

Emmanuel Phillibert, Duke of Savoy. 
See Savey 

England, by what means that kingdom 
was freed from the papal ſupremacy, 
and received the doctrines of the Refor- 


* 


mation, II. 346. Mary Queen of, 
married to Prince Philip, ſon of the 
Emperor Charles, V. contrary to the 
ſenſe of the nation, III. 300. The 
marriage ratified by parliament, 303. 
Is reluctantly engaged by Philip, now 
King of Spain, in the war againſt 
France, 381. Mary levies money by 
her prerogative to carry on the war, 
382. Calais taken by the Duke of 
Guiſe, 400. Guiſnes and Hames 
taken, ib. Death of Mary and ac- 
cefſion of Elizabeth, 421. The Pro- 
teſtant religion eſtabliſhed by Elizabeth, 
428. Treaty with France ſigned at 
Chateau Cambreſis, 426. Its interior 
ſtrength how. increaſed by the conduct 
of Henry VIII. 440. Its power no 
longer fruitleſsly waſted on the conti- 
nent, 442. Alteration of its conduct 
toward Scotland, 443. 


Reſervation, in the receſs of Enguie n, the count de. beſieges Carig- 


nan, III. 30 Defires of Francis, wy 
miſſion to engage Guaſto, 31, De- 
feats Guaſto in a pitched battle, 32. 
Erard de la Mark, ambaſſador of Charles 
V. to the diet of Frankfort, his pri- 
vate motives for thwarting the preten- 
ſions of Francis I, of France, to the 
Imperial crown, II. 38. Signs the ca- 
pitulation of the.Germanick body, on 
behalf of Charles, 60. | 
Eraſmus, ſome account of, II. 118. 
| Preceded Luther in his cenſures againſt 
the Romiſh church, ib. Concurs with 
him in his intentions of reformation, 
119. Motives which checked him in 
this, 15. 
Eſcurial, palace of, built by Philip II. in 
memory of the battle of St. Quintin, 
III. 39r. | ; 
Europe, a ſhort view of the ſtate of, at 
the death of the Emperor Maximilian, 
II. 48. The contemporary monarchs 
of, all iiluſtrious, at the time of Charles 
V 757. The method of carrying on 
war in, how improved beyond the prac- 
tice of earlier ages, II. 199. The ſen- 
timents of, on Charles's treatment of 
the Pope, 292. A review of the ſtate 
of, during the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V. III. 431. The remarkable 
change in, at this period, 432. How 
affected by the revolt of Luther againſt 
the church of Rome, 445. 


Eutemi, Kirg of Algiers, engages Bar- 


baroſſa in his ſervice, and is murdered 
by him, II. 363. hb 
1 Excemmunieation 


— — — 2 — = 
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Excdmmunication in the Romiſi church, 
. _ the original inſtitution. of, and the 
uſe made of it, N 1, 


Farne ſe, Alexander, his unanimous 
. .eletion to the Papacy, II. 247. See 
— Cardinal, accompanies the troops 
© Tent by the Pope to the Emperor, 
agajnſt the army of the Proteſtant 
_ Jeagpe, III. 93. Returns diſguſted, 
84. Leads the troops home again 
dy the Pope's order, 112. Contri - 
butes to the election of Cardinal di 
1 Moate to the Papacy, 190. 
——— Oaavio, grandſon of Pope Paul 
III. ende vours to, ſurprize Parma, 
And. enters into treaty with the Em- 


172 III. 188. Is confirmed in 
a 


Interview between him and Philip, 


ib. Is abſent, at Naples, when Phi- 


lip sied, 17. 


Returns and gains 
with the regency of Caſtile, the gocd 
will of the natives by. his prudent 
adminiſtration, 18, Acquires by 


diſhonourable means the kingdom of 


conſtitution, 76. 


Fe 


rma, by Julius III. 26g, Pro- 


cures an alliance with France, 211. 
Is attacked by the Imperialiſts, but 
5 fucee ſofully protected by the French, 

16. Placentia reſtored to him by 
Philip II. of Spain, 394. 

w— peter Lewis, naturel ſen, of 
Pope Paul III. obtains of his father 


_ the dutchies of Parma and Placentia, 


III. 34. His character, 168. Is 
aſſaſſinated, 166. 
Ferdinand, King of Aragon, how he 
acquired his kingdoms, | 2. In- 
vites his daughter Joanna, and her 
_ huſband, Philip Archduke of Auſtria, 
0 Spain, 3. Becomes jealous of 
| Fhilipe ib. Carries on his war with 
rance vigorouſly, notwithſtanding 
: Philip's: treaty, with Lewis, 3. His 
Queen Iſabella dies, and leaves him 


regent of Caſtile, under reſtriione, 


6, Reſigns the kingdom af Caſtile, 


the Romans, 332. 


Navafre, 19. How he deſtroyed his 
Endeavours to ex- 
clude his grandſon Charles ffom his 
Spaniſh ſucceflion, 20. Alters his 
will in favour of Charles, ib. Dies, 
21. Review of his adminiſtratior, 
24. Ximenes appointed by his will, 
regent of Caltile, until the arrival 
of Charles V, 2c, 
rdinand, ſecond ſon. of Philip Arch- 
duke of Auſtria born, II. 6. Lett 
regent of Aragon, by his grandfather 
erdinand, 20. This, revoked by 1 
ſubſequent will, by which he obtains 
only a penſion, 21. Diſcontented 
with his diſappointment, he is taken 


to Madrid under the eye of Cardinal 


Ximenes, 27. Sent by Charles V. 
to viſit their grandfather Maximilian, 
45. I; elected King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, 289. Signs a deed called 
the Reverſe, ib. The Emperor en- 
deavours to get him elected King of 
He is oppoſed by 
the Proteſtants, 333. Is crowned 


| King of the Romans, 334. Forms: 
confederacy againſt the Anabaptilts 


at Muaſter, 356. Oppoſes the reſ⸗ 


toration of Ulric Duke of Wurtem- 


berg 360. Recognizes his title and 


 . conc'udes a treaty with him, 26. His 


and is acknowledged, regent by the 


© 


Cortes, ib. His characer, 7. 
mnaxims of government, odious to the 


Hie 


Caſtilians, ib. Required by Philip 


to refign his regency, 8. Joanna's 
letter of conſent procured by him, 
_ Intercepted by Philip, and herſelf con- 
_-. ned, 9. Is deſerted by the Caſlilian 
nobility, ib. Deter nes to exclude 
his daughter from the ſucceſſion 'y 
marrying, 16, Marries Germaine 
de Foix neiceto Lewis XII. of F. ance, 
11. 
lip at Salamanca, by which the re- 
gency of Caſtile is jointly veſted in 
them, and Joanna, ib. Prevails on 


Henry VII; of England to detain 
Philip for three months, when driven 
on that coaſt, 12, The Caftilians 
declare agaiuſt him, ib. Reſigns the 
"egency of Caſtile by treaty, 13. 


A treaty between him and Pbi- 


kingdom of Hungary wreſted from 


bim by. John Zapol Scaepius, 466. 


Beſieges the young King Stephen and 
is mother in Buda, but is defeated 
by the Turks, 468. His mean of- 
fers of ſubmiſſion to tbe Porte, ib. 
which are rejected, 470. Courtt 
the favour of the Proteſtants, III. 
23. Opens the diet at Worms, 47. 
Requires it to ſubmit to the decili- 
on of the council of Trent, 48. A- 
grees to pay à tribute to Soiyman 
tor Hungary, 73. Encroaches on 
the liberties of Bohemia, 159. His 
rigorous treatment of Prague, 161. 
Diſarms the Bohemians, 16. Ob- 
tains the ſovereignty of the city of 
Conſtance, 185, Invades Tranſyl- 
vania by invitation of Martinuzz!, 
223. Obtairs the reſignation of 
Tranſylvania from Queen Iſabella, 
226. Or gers Martinuzzi to be aſſaſ- 


ſina ted, 227. Enters into negociation 
wit 


SECOND AND THIRD VOLUMES. 


* wo Maurice on behalf-of the Em- Francis l. King of France, concludes a 
peace with Charles V. and the condi- 


tor, 261. His motives for promot- 
ing che Emperor's agreeing with Mau- 
rice, 266. Ifabella and her ſon Ste- 
phen, recover poſſeſſion of Tranſylva- 
nia, 289. Opens 2 diet at Augſburg, 
and excites ſuſpicions in the Proteſtants, 
326. The Emperor leaves the inter- 


; nal adminiſtration of German affairs to 


him, 329. ls again applied to by the 
Emperor to reſign his pretenſions of 


ſucceſſion to Philip, but refuſes, 330. 


- Endeavours therefore to gain the friend- 
- ſhip of the diet, 331. Again refuſes 


the Eruperor's ſolicitations, 371. 
Charles reſigns the Imperial crown to 
him, 37a. Aſſembles the college of 
_ EleQors at Frankfort, which acknow- 
ledges him Emperor of Germany, 


1402. The Pope — * n | 


ledge him, ib. 


Feudal government, 4a ior of as it 


existed in Spain, II. 139 + 

Fieſco, Count of Lavagna. See Lors. 
Jerome,” engages in his bro- 
_ 'ther's conſpiracy, and fails in ſecuring 
Andrew Doria, 122. His imprudent 
vanity on bis brother's death, 12 4. 


Shuts himfelf up in a fort on bis eſtate, 


— 15 reduced and * death, 


— See Netherlands: 
Florence, the inhabitants of, e 2— 


gainſt Pope Clement VII. on the news 


of his captivity, and recover their li- 
berty, II. 294. Are reduced to ſub- 
jection to Alexander di Medici, by the 
Emperor, 32 3. Alexander di Medici, 


Duke of; affaſſinated by his kinſman Lo- 


ren 20, 416; Coſrno di Medici, advanced 
to'the 8 417. Coſmo, ſup- 

ported by the mpetor,. defeats the 

partizans of Lorenzo, 418; Coſmo 
aiſerts his independency on the Em- 
peror, III. 276. 

Fenfera, Antonio de, made in 


chief ofſthe forces in Spain, ordered by 


Cardinal Adrian to beſiege the inſur- 
gents im Segovia, II. 187. Is denied 

| liberty-of taking military ſtores, by the 
inhabitants of Medioa del Campo, ib. 
Attacks and almoſt burns the whole 
town, 188. Is repulſed, ib. His 

. houſe at Valladolid burnt, ib. 

France, the acquiſitions of that kingdom, 
during the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V. III. 437. The character 


of the people of, 438. The good 


conſequences of the civil wars in that 
kingdom to the reſt of Europe, 440. 
* 


reſtitution of Navatre to the young 


adopted by the Venetians, 53. Loſes 


Himey VIII. of England, ib. Wreftles 


| incurſions of the Engliſh, 1651, Picardy 


189. To which Pope Adrian accedes, 


tions of the treaty, II. 38. Sends 2 
fruitleſs embaſſy to Charles for the 


King, 46. Aſpires to the Imperia 
crown at the death of Maximilian,- 49. 
Rea ſons by which he ſupported his 
pretenſions. 50. Remarks on the 
equipages of his ambaſſadors- to the 
German States, $2. His pretenſione 


the election, 39. Riſe of — . — 
between him and Charles, 67. Courts 
the favour of Cardinal Wolſey, -73- 
Promiſes Wolſey his intereſt or the 
Papacy, 978; Has an interview with 


with Henry and throws hien, ib. 
Note. His advantages over Charles, 
at the commencement of ” hoſtilities 
between them, 127. Concludes) an 
alliance with the Pope, 129; Invades 
and reduces Navarre, in the name 
Henry D' Albert, ſon of John, the for- 
mer King, 132. The French driven 
out by the imprudence of L'Eſparre 
their general, who is taken prifoner 
by the Spaniards, 133. Retakes Mou- 
fon from the Imperialiſts,” 136. In- 
vades the Low Countriee, but — 
the opportunities of ſucceſy” by i 
dence, ib. Rejects the demands of 
Charles at the congreſs at Calais, 137. 
A league concluded between Charles 
and Henry VIII. againft him, ib. His 
imprudent appointment of the Mare- 
chal de Poix to the government of Mi- 
lan, 139. De Foix attacks Reggio, 
but is repulſed by the governor Guic- 
ejardini the hiſtorian, 140. The Pope 
declares againſt him, ib. His embar- 
raſſments on the invaſion of Milan, 
141. His mother ſeizes the mone 
appointed for payment of the Milaneſe 
troops, ib. Milan taken, and the 
French driven out, 143, Levies a bo- 
dy of Sw: ſs, 146, Who inſiſt on give 
ing a precipitate battle to the Tmperia- 
liſts, which is loſt, 147. War declared 
againſt him by Henry VIII. 149. His 
expedients to ſupply his treaſury, ib. 
The plan purſued by him to.refiſt the 


invaded by Henry, ib. The Venetians 
league with the Emperor againſt him, 


190. His expeditious: movement a- 
gainſt the Milaneſe, 16, —— 


2417. 
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by the Dyke of Bourhon's conſpitacy, 


Taxes him with betraying - bis 


cauſe, Which Bourbon deni 


; 194. 
Bourbon eſcapet to Italy abd 


ncis 


returns, 198. Appoints: the admiral 


Bonnivet to command againſt the Mi- 
laneſe, ib. Picardy invaded by the 


trec in taly, 297. His reply to the 
Ernperor's overteres, 301. + Declares 
war againſt hirn, and challenges him to 
fingle cornbat, 302. Treats Andrew 
Doria ill, who revolts from him to the 


- Ernpetor, 308. His army, under 8a · 


Duke of Suffolk, who is driven back, 
2000. Repulles the invaſion of Guienne 


and, Burgundy by Charles, ib. His ſuc- 
ceſsful cloſe of the campaign, ib. His 
prudent care to diſappoint the Iraperia- 
lifts in their invaſion of Provence, 216. 
Aſſembles an army, which cauſes the 


Imperialiſts to retire from Marſeilles, 


| nele, 218. Appoints hismather Loviſe 


regent during his abſence, avg, En- 
ters Milan, and takes poſſeſſiq of the 
city, ib. Adviſed by et to be- 


ſiege Pavia, 221. His vigerdus attacks 
on Pavia, 222. Coneludes 4 treaty 
of neutrality with Pope Clement, 22 3. 

His imprudent invaſion of Naples, 22 4. 
Reſolves by Bonnivet's advice to attack 


Determines to invade the Mila- 


luces, driven out of Italy, 310. His 
troops in Milan routed, 312. His 


endeavours toward an accommodation, 
313. Terms of the peace of Carnbray, 


concluded by the mediation of his mo- 
ther Louiſe and Margaret of Auſtria, 

16. Remarks on the ſacrifices made 

y him ia this treaty, and on his con- 
duct of the war, 316. Leagues ſecret - 
ly with the Proteſtant Princes, 334. 
His mesſures to elude the treaty of 


F 8 His negociations with 


Pope, 343. His interview and 


. treaty with the Pope, 344. Gives the 


Bourbon's army, advanced to the relief 


of Pavia, 226. Is routed at the battle 
of Pa via, 227. ls taken priſoner, 228. 


I ſent, to the caſtle of Piazitchitone 
under the cuſtody of Don Ferdinand 


Alarcon, 229. Refuſes the propoſiti- 
- ons made to him by Charles, 237. 
Is carried to Spain on his deſire of a 


N 1 interview with Charles, 238. 
8 


rigorouſly treated in Spain, 248. 


Falle dangerouſly ill, 10. Is viſtted by 


Carles, 246. Reſolyes to reſign his 


kingdom, 249. Is delivered from his 


_ captivity by the treaty of Madrid, 2860 


His ſecret proteſtations againſt the va- 


lidity of this treaty, 282. Marries 


bs the Queen of Portugal, ib. Recovers . 


bis liberty, and the Dauphin and the 
. Duke-of Orleans delivered up hoſtages 


to Charles for the performance of the . 


_ treaty of Madrid, 254. Writes a let- 

ter of acknowledgement to Henry VIII. 
of England, 264. His reply to the Im- 
perial ambaſſadors, 265. Enters into 
a league with the Pope, the Venetians 
and Sforza, againſt: Charles, 266. Is 
abſolved from his oath to obſerye the 
_ treaty of Madrid, 267. His behaviour 
to the Emperor's ſecond ambaſſy, 4 
Is diſpirited by his former ill ſucceſs, 
270. Enters into a treaty with Henry 
V III. of England againſt the Emperor, 
294. Succeſſes of his general Lau- 

* ; 


Duke of Orleans in marriage to Catha- 


rine di Medici, 346. Negociates 2 
treaty with Francis Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, 379. His envoy Merveille exe- 
cuted at Milan for murder, ib. Is diſ- 
appointed in his endeavours to negoei- 


ate alliances againſt the Emperor, 380. 


lavites Melancthon to Paris, 38 1. Evi- 
dences his zeal for the Romiſn religion, 
——— of his quatrel with the 
e of Savoy, 384. Seizes the 
Duke's territories, 385, His preten- 
ſions to the dutchy of Milan, on the 
death of Francis Sforza, 389. The 
Emperor's. invective agaiopſt. him before 
the Pope in counſel, 391. Is invaded 
by Charles, 395. His prudent plan of 
defence, 398. joins the army under 
Mon „ 402. Death of the 
Dauphin, 406. Obtains: 2 decree of 
the parliament of Paris againſt the Em- 
peror, 406. Invades the Low Coun- 
tries, 40% A ſuſpenſion of arms in 
Flanders, and how negociated, 408. 
A truce in Piedmont, 409. Motives 
to theſe truces, ib. Concludes an al- 
liance with Solyman the Magnificent, 
410, Negociations for a- peace with 
the Emperor, 412. Concludes a truce 
for ten years at Nice, 413. Reflections 
on the war, ib. His interview with 
Charles, 414. Marries Mary of Guiſe 
to James V. of Scotland, 420. Re- 
fuſes. the offers of the deputies of 
Gheat, 436. Informs Charles of 
the offer made by them, 437. _ Grants 
the Emperor leave to paſs through 

Fance to the Netherlands, any 
| | "i 
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His reception of the Emperor conceals Wartbu 
deixived by the gan en in revert 5 1 98 nee 8 
M dor to the Fregoſa, — French ambaſſador to Venice, 
Porte, e 465 Hl tou by the 


governor pam the Milaneſe, 
he K re reſen Av inj ury, 4. 


1 5 th ſive — — 
| . 


9 — oe abor- 
— of of the Dus 
of 8 dr 
ans with al Balan are 
the Low rate 4 be — N 


* to ane the ſi 
4 Fe Vogt Bade 

the count d ien an —— 
| Guaſto, 31. Relieyes i Parke in 
8 5 being ſurprized by the Em - 
1 to 2 ſeparate peace 
* ee 


— 

to his Li thay Rey 
Be ath of the 5 of Orleans, — 
| Peace of Cam erceives a ne- 
ceflity of ch — "the ror's am- 
In 5 aka 8 a general 
league again ies, 132. 
His life and character ſummarily com- 

with 54 of Charles, ib. Con; 
B of his death, 138. 
. II. bis n to crown of 
7 and character, III. 430. 
or » the diet of, 2 the 


3 an death of 
Maximilian, II. 


af the 2 The Empire of- 
fered to Frederick of Saxony, ib. 
Who re aasee. h his reaſons, 8 
Chuſes Charles V. Emperor, 5 
confirmation of the Ge privi- 
required and to, 60. City 
of, embraces the . II. 
206. The 2 of Electors aſſembled 
| there by Ferdinand, who is 1 
ed Em F any, III. 
Frederick Duke ts | 
Fun = other A. ** + Us diet of 
Frank * to chuſe an Emperor, 
866. The Empire offered to him, 1 
gjefts it, and votes for Charles V. 8). 
Refuſes the 5 of the Spaniſh am- 
baſſadors, 0 
8 con 


Fran 


rmed by the teſtimony of 


hiſtorians, i wp + Chuſes Martin 


Luther philoſophical profeſſor at his 
— a Wite 83. Encou- 
rages Luther in his oppoſition to indul- 
gences, 86. ProteQts him 
Jetan, 90. ky es Luther to be ſeized 
at his return 

Vor. III. 


arma, ib, 


V. of Spain, a 
_ form areteaſions to the Imperial crown, 


s difintereſted be- 


inſt Ca- 
om the diet of Worms, 


murdered 1 uis Aug Fo 
the 1 tac 


on Mn 5. _— 


— 


ggg. the the Jem 95 an oor * 
of its 


soverament of, ſe 
eſtedneſa of N 775 5 . 
to Doria's mergory, 312. 
s viſited by the Emperor, 321. 
999 formed to overturn the con- 
ſtitution of, by Fieſco, count of Lavag- 


no, III. 116. He aſſembles hi | 
no 11 . 5 


herents, 119. The, conſpirators 
forth 1 palace, 142. 


- Deputies ſeat toknow La s terms 
P Fa , 


. 423; Layagno 18 The in- 
N * rudence 
Tes ce RY „ 

co ra *. e, 
reduced and put to 1 


1 an aſſociation in . 


o termed, on what -ogcaſion formed, 
II. 182, Refuſe: to lay down their 
Their reſe t levelled 
at the nobility, who raiſe an army a- 
gainſt them, 183. Deſeat the nobles 


in ſeveral actions, 184. But are rout- 


ed and pore by them, ib. 


Germany, ſtate of, at the death of the 


Emperor Maximilian, II. 48. Charles 


nd Francis I. of France, 
Their reſpective reaſons offered 


in fayour of their claims, 50, 81. 


Views and intereſts of the other Eu- 
ropean tates in relation to the com- 


titors, 82. Henry VII of En 
| 3 Dr. FO? claim, 53. Bat is 5 


from proſecuting it, 54 How 
the Papacy was likely to be 1 


in the choice of an . Ad- 
vice of * *in German 


2 Princes, 


r 
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rinces, 38. Opening of the diet at 

rankfort, ib. In whom the election 
of an Emperor is veſted, 56. Views 
of the EleQors, ib. The Empire of- 
fered to Frederick of Saxony, ib. Who 

jects it, and his reaſons, 355 Charles 
N. choſen, 59, The capitulation of the 
Germanick privileges confirmed by 
him, 60. © Charles ſets out for, 66. 
Charles crowned at Aix la Chapelle, 

6. Commencement of the Reforma- 
tion there, by Martin Luther, 78. 
Treatment of the bull of excommn- 
nication publiſhed againſt Luther, 96. 
The n the clergy there, 
during the diſputes concerning inveſti- 


tures, 106. Te clergy of, moſtly 


foreigners, 110. The benefices of, 
nominated by the Pope, 111. The 
expedient of the Emperors for reſtrain- 
ing this power of the Pope, ineffectual, 
112. The great progreſs of Luther's 
doctrines in, II. 206. Grievances of 
the peaſants, 265: Inſurrection in 
Suabia, 256. e memorial of their 

rievances, 257. The inſurrection 
quelled, 258. Another inſurrection 
in Thuringia, ib. How the houſe of 
Auſtria became ſo formidable in, 289. 
Proceedings relating to the Reforma- 
tion there, 290. Great progreſs of 
the Reformation there, 324; Ferdi- 
nand King ef Hungary and Bohemia, 
brother to Charles V. elected King of 
the Romans, 334. The Proteſtant re- 
ligion eftabliſhed in Saxony, 427. The 

* Proteſtant religion 'eſtabliſhed in the 
Palatinate, III. 56. The league of 
Smalkalde raiſe an army againſt the 
Emperor, 86. Are put under the ban 
of the Empire, 88. The Proteſtant 
army diſperſed, 106. The Interim en- 
forced by the Emperor, 180. Maurice 
of Saxony raiſes an army, and declares 
in favour of the Proteſtants, 237. Mau- 
rice favoured even by the Catholick 
Princes, and why, 252, Treaty of 
Paſſau, between the Emperor and Mau- 
rice of Saxony, 289. Truce between 
the Emperor and Henry of France, 360. 
Charles reſigns the Imperial crown to 
his brother Ferdinand, 372. 

Ghent, an inſurrection there, II. 431. 
The pretenſions of the citizens, 432. 
Form a confederacy againſt the Queen- 
dowager of Hungary, their governeſe, 


Their deputies to the Emperor, 


how treated by hirn, ib. Offer to ſub- 


mit to France, 434. Is reduced by 


(aries, 4. 


Ghibeline faction, in Italy, à view of, Il 
272. woe 
Giron, Don Pedro de, appointed to the 
command of the atmy of the Holy 
Junta, II. 170. Reſigns his commil. 
fion and Padilla replaced, 172. | 
Goletta in Africa, taken by the Empero 
Charles V. II. 3 t. Gonzaga, the Im. 
perial governor of Milan, procures 
Cardinal Farneſe to be aſſaſſinated, and 
tak es poſſeſſion of Placentia for the Em- 
— III. 166, f | pot to ſeize 
arma, 209. ls repulſed | 
French, Cre: FITS en i ay 
Granvelle, Cardinal, bis artifice to pre- 
vail on the count de Sancerre to ſur- 
render St. Diſiere to the Emperor, III. 
36. Eudeavours to lull the Proteſtants 
into ſecurity with regard to the Em- 
peror's conduct toward them, 62. Is 
commiſſioned by Philip to addreſs the 
aſſembly at the Emperor's reſignation 
of his hereditary dominions, 359. 
Gravelines, an interview thete between 
the Emperor Charles V. and Henry 
VIII. of England, II. 76. 
Gropper, canon of Cologne, is appointed 
a manager of the Proteſtant and Ca- 
tholick conferences before the diet at 
Ratiſbon, IT. 462. ' Writes a treatiſe 
to compoſe the differences between 
them, ib. The ſentiments of both 


% 


parties on this work, 463. 
Granada, archbiſhop of, preſident of the 
© councii of Caſtile, his imprudent ad- 

vice to Cardinal Adrian, relating to the 

inſurrection in Segovia, II. 167. 
Guaſto, the Marquis del, appointed go- 
vernor of Milan, by the Emperor, II. 

404. Procures Rincon the Prench am- 

baſſador to the Porte, to be murdered 
on his journey thither, III. 3. De- 

fends Carignan againſt the French, 30. 

Defeated by d' Enguien in a pitched 
battle, 32. . 
Cuieciardini, his account of the publica · 

t on of Indulgences contradicted, II. 86. 

Defends Reggio againſt the French, 

140. Repulſes an attack upon Parma, 

by the French, 145. His ſentiments 

of the Pope's treaty with Lannoy vice - 
roy of Naples, 280, | 
Guiſe, Francis of Lorrain, Duke of, is 

made governor of Metz by Henry II. 

of France, III. 267. His character, 

tb. Prepares to defend it againſt the 

Emperor, 268. His brother d'Aumalc 

taken priſoner by the Imperialiſts, 271. 

Tne Emperor raiſes the ſiege, 274. 

- 


1 
* 
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His humane treatment of the diſtreſſed 
and ſick Germans lett behind, 10. Per- 

. 4vades Henry to an alliance with Pope 
Paul IV. 346: Marches with traops 
into Italy, 376. Is unable to effect 
any thing, 377. ls recalled from Italy 
atter the deteat of St. Quintin, 393. 
His reception in France, 397. Takes 
the field againſt Philip, 398. Inveſts 
aud takes Calais from the Engliſh, 400. 


- 


ſent to Prance for education, 16. En- 
ters into an allia ce with Octavio Far- 


- neſe Duke of Parma, 211. Proteſts 


tempts to ſurprize 


Takes alto Guilnes and Hames, b. 


Takes Thionville in Luxembourg, 406. 
Cutſe, Mary ot, married to James V. of 
Scotland, II. 420. Frultrates the in- 
tended marriage between her daughter 
Mary, and prince Edward of England, 
III. 29. 1 4 


. 


Gurk, Cardinal de, why he fayoured the 


election of Charles V. to the Imperial - 


crown, II. 58. Signs the capitulation 
of the ' Germanick body on behalt of 
Charles, 60, 44:3. IR 


Cn chancellor to the Emperor Ferdi- 


naad, is lent to Pope Paul V. te noti- 
fy the election, who refuſes to ſee him, 


3 , 


III. 402. 


e | H Ke Tr ec 
Hamburgh, city of, embraces the re- 
_ termed religion, II. 206. 


** 


- againſt the Holy Junta, II. 171. At- 


tacks Tordeſillas, aud gets poſſeſſion of 


Queen Joanna, 1. Kouts the army 
of the Junta, and takes Padilla priſoner, 
who is executed, 177. 

Ha / cen Aga, deputy governor of Algiers, 
| his piracies againſt the Chriſtian Rates, 
II. 472, ls beſieged in Algiers by the 


Hare, the conde de, appointed to com- 
mand the army ot the Caſtilian nobles 


Cardinal Caraffa, to break 


Emperor Charles V. 474. Makes a2 


ſucceſstul fally, 473. The Emperor 
torced by bad weather to return back 
again, 478. e b 
Hay r adin, a potter's ſon of Leſbos, comt 
mences pirate, II. 354. 
res. 8 Ng 
Heathens, ancient, why the pringples of 
mutual toleration were generally ad- 
mitted among them, III. 334. 
Helde, vice chancellor to Charles V. at- 
tends the Pope's nuncio to Smalkalde, 
II. 422. Forms a Catholick league in 
oppoſition to the Proteſtant one, 424. 
Henry II. King ot France, his motives for 
_ deelining an alliance with Pope Paul 


III. againſt the Emperor, III. 168. 


Procures for Scotland a peace with 
England, 210. 
Marv, contracted to the Dauphin, and 


I 


See Barba- © 


The young Queen 


him againſt the Emperor, 345. 


ib. The Pope 


againſt the council of Trent, 212. 
Makes alltance with Maurice 'EleQor 
of Saxony, 229. Seconds the opera- 
tions of Maurice, 238. His army 
marches and ſeizes Metz, 240. te. 

| due, 248. 
Is ftrengly' ſolicited to ſpare it, 249. 
Returns, 250. The Emperor prepares 
for war againſt him, 267. laſtigates 
the Turks to invade Naples, 278. 


' Terrouane taken and demoliſhed. by 


Charles, 286, Heſdin taken, ib. Leads 


an army into the Low- Countries againſt 


Charles, 2 87. Endeavours to obſtruct 
the marriage of Mary of England with 


Phitip of Spain, 3<6. The progreſs of 
bis arms againſt the Em wget 


rot, 307. 


Engages Charles, 30g. 1 46. 
Coſmo di Medici, Duke 6f - *lorence, 
makes war againſt him, 311, ppeints 


Peter Strozz1 commander of bis atmy 
in Italy, 312. Strozzi defeated, 21 4. 
Siena taken, 316. Pope Payl IV. 
makes overtures to an alliance ,with 

ont- 


morency's' arguments, fg t this ll. 
ance, ib. Is perſuaded. by, the. Owſee 
to accept it, 346. Senq the Cardinal | 
of Lorrain with ponters to conclude. it, 
'b. The Pope bgns the, treaty,.. 348. 
A truce” for five years concluded with 
the Ernperor, 360. Is exhorted. by 
e truce 
363. Is abſolved from 1 
conclutes a new treaty with the Pope, 
366. Sends the Duke of Guile ipto 
Italy, 378. The Conſtahle Montmc - 
rency defeated and taken priſoner at 
St. Quintin, 385. | Henry prepares for 
the defence of Paris, 387. St. Quin- 


.. 


tin taken by aſſault, 389. Collecte his 


- with propoſaly of marriage, 42 1. 


troops and negociates for x ce, ib. 
His kind) reception of ute | 
Guiſe, 397. Calais taken by Guile, 
400. Impowers Montmorency to ne- 
gociate à peace with Philip, 411. Hon - 
ours him highly on his return to France, 
412. Writes to | Queen Elizabeth, 

d prop! How 
he failed in his ſuit, 422. His daugh- 
ter married to Philip, and his ſiſter to 


the Duke of Savoy, 427. Terms. of- : 3 


the treaty of Chateau Cambreſis, 32 8. 
The marriage of his ſiſter and daughter 
celebrated with great pomp, 340. His 
death, ib, | 
6 H h 2 


Henr 
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Hezry VII. of England, detains the arch- 
Is Philip and his ducheſs when. gri- 
ven on his coaſt, three months at the 
- Inſtigation of Ferdinand, II. 12. i 
Henry VII. of England, ſends an ambaſſa- 
dor to Germany to propoſe his claims to 
the Luperial crown, II. 33. Is diſ- 
couraged from his petenſions, and takes 
no part with the other competitors, 5 4. 
His perſonal character and political in- 
fuence in Europe, - Entirely guid- 
ed by Cardinal Wolſey, 72. Receives 
© viſit from the Emperor Charles V. 


2 Goes over to France to viſit 


ancis, 78. Wreſtles with Francis, 
and is thrown by him, ib. Nate. Has 
another intervic w with Charles at Gra- 
velines, 76. Charles offers to ſubmit 
Eis differences with Francis t his arbi- 
tration, 3. Publifhes a treatiſe on the 
Seven Sacraments. againſt Martin Lu- 
ther, 128. Obtains of the Pope the 
tele of Defender 4. the Faith, 126. 
Takes part with Charles againſt Fran- 
en, 127. Sends Wolſey to negociate 
un accommodation between the Em- 
r Pen and Francis, 136. Concludes 2 
Teague With Charles geeint Francis, 
137. | His avowed reaſons for this 
© treaty, 1. His private motives, 138. 
Declares war againſt Francis, 149. Is 
' viſited by Charles, 180. Makes de- 
ſeents upon the coaſt of France, ib. 
Advances with an into Picardy, 
" TIsr. Obliged to retire by the Duke 
dc Vendome, ib. Enters into a treaty 
with the Ernperor and Charles Duke of 
"Bourbon, 193. How be raiſed ſupplies 
for His wars beyond the grants — 
| as 199. Sends the Duke of 
| olk to invade Picardy, who pene- 
_ trates almoſt to Paris, but. is driven 
| back, 200. Engages to aſſiſt Charles 
id 40 invaſion of Provence, 216. 
Cauſes of his not ſuppo ing the Impe- 
rizlifts, 217. Effects of the battle of 
Pavia, and captivity of Francis on him, 
- #31. Particulars of bis embaſly to 
- Charles, 233. Concludes .a defenſive 
eJhance with France, 239. Is declared 
protector of the league of Cognac 
agninft the Emperor, 267. His mo- 
tives for affiſting the Pope againſt the 
Emperor, 293. Enters into a league 
with Prancis, and renounces the Eng- 
Ih claim to the crown of France, 294. 
Declares War againſt the Em- 
potor, 303. Concludes a truce with 


his 


petor, 183. 


the governeſs of the Low Coun- 
tries, 306. Projects his divorce 
from Catharine of Aragon, 318. Mo- 
tives which withheld the Pope from 
granting it, 319. Acquielces in the 
peace of Cambray, 370. Send: a ſup. 
y. of money to the Proteſtant league 
n Germany, 336. Procures his mar- 
riage to be annulled by Cranmer, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, 346. The di- 
vorce reverſed by the Pope under pe- 
naity of excommuaication, 346. Re- 
nounces the Papal ſupremacy, ib. Re- 
fuſes to acknowledge any council called 
by the Pope, 362. Oppoſes James V. 
of Scotland marrying Mary of Guiſe, 
420. His diſguſts with Francis and in- 
tercourſe with the Emperor, ib. Con- 
cludes a league with Charles, III. 11. 
Makes war with Scotland, 12. Parti- 
culars of his treaty with Charles, ib. 
Invades France and inveſts Boulogne, 
38. Refuſes the Emperor's plan of 
operations, 39. Is deſerted by the Em- 
perot, 43. Takes Boulogne, #6, His 
haughty propoſals to Francis, 44. 
Peace of Campe, 84. Is ſucceeded 
by his ſon Edward VI. 129. A review 


of his policy, 441. 


Hertford, earl of, plunders and burns 


Ediaburgh, III. 36. Joins Henry after, 
in his invaſions of * ib. : 


Heſſe, the Landgrave of, procures the re- 


ſtoration of his kinſman, Ulric Duke 
of Wurtemberg, II. 360. His views 
compared with thoſe of the Elector of 
Saxony, III 62 The Emperor's de- 
ceitfu] profeſſions to him, 6g. Quiet: 
the apprehenſions of the Proteſtant 
league with regard to the Emperor, 50. 
Is appointed joint commander of the 
army of the league with the Elector 
of Saxony, 91. Their characters com- 
— 92. Urges an attack of the 
Emperor, but is oppoſed by the Elec- 
tor, og. His letter to Maurice Duke 
of Saxony, 103. The army of the 
leagge diſperſe, 106. Is reduced to 
accept harſh terms from Charles, 150. 
His humiliating reception by the Em- 
Is detained in confine- 
ment, 1886. His offers of ſubmiffion 
flighted by the Emperor, 199. Is 
carried by the Emperor with him into 
the Netherlands, 183. Renews his 


endeavours for liberty, 203. Charles 


releaſes arbitrarily the Elector of Bran- 


denburg, a Maurice, from their en- 


gagements 
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s to him, 203. Obtains his 
liberty. by the treaty of Paſſau, 259. 
Is arreſted by the Queen of Hungary, 

but freed by the Emperor, 264. The 
effects of his confineraent on him. 265. 
Heuterus, his account of Lewis XII. 
ſhewn to contradict the relations given 
by Bellay and other French hiſtorians 
of the ucation of Charles V. II. a1. 

Note. 

a 


Hy Jon's. See Junta. | 
Ho ve, againſt the Emperor Char- 
es V. Formed at Cc „ under the 
protection of Henry VIII. of England, 
I. 266. 
Horuc, à potter's ſon of Leſbos, com- 
mences pirate, with his brother Hay- 
radia, II. 364. See Bar baraſſa. 
Hungary, is divided by Solyman the 
Magnificent, and its King Lewis II. 
killed II. 288. His ſucceſſes, and the 
number of priſoners carried away, 289. 
The archduke Ferdinand elected King 
of together with Bohemia, ib. John 
Zapol Scaepius wreſts it from Ferdi- 
nand, 466. Stephen ſucceeds on the 
death of his e 467. Is trea- 
cherouſly ſeized by Salyman, 46g. See 


Labella, and Martinus zi. 
1 | 
James V. of Scotland, levies troops to 


aſſiſt Francis in Provence, but his in- 
tenſion fruſtrated, II. 419. His ne- 
gociations for marriage with Francis's 
daughter, ib. Marries Mary of Guiſe, 
420. Dies, and leaves Mary his in- 
fant daughter to ſucceed him, III. 12. 
See Mary. 

Jeſuitt, the order of by whom founded, 
I. 132. Character of that order, ib. 
Character of Ignatio Loyola their 
founder, 445. The order confirmed 

dy the Pope, 446. An examination 
into the conſtitution of the order, ib. 
Office and power of their general, 
448. The rapid progreſs of the order, 
451, Engage in trade, and eſtabliſh 
2n empire in South America, 453. 
Bad tendency of the order, 454. Are 
reſponſible for moſt of the pernicious 
effects of Popery, ſince their inſtitu- 
tion, 486. Advartages reſulting from 
their inſtitution, ib. Civilize the na- 
tives of Paraguay, 457. Their precau- 
tions for the independency of their 
empire there, 458. How the parti- 
culars of their government and inſtitu- 


H h 3 


Innocent, a 


Interim, à ſyſtem of theo 


Inveſt 


Joanna, daughter of Ferdin 


tion came to be diſcloſed, 489. Sum- 
mary of their character, 46 1. 
1 * n 87 
ctrine of, explain I. 79. 
wham firſt ee 4. Midi Lu- 
ther preaches againſt them, 83. Writee 
againſt them to Albert Elector of 
Mentz, 84. A bull iſſued in favour 
of, 92. The ſale of, oppoſed in Swit- 
zerland by Zuinglius, 94. 
Infantade, Duke of, his haughty reſent - 
ment of a caſual blow an his horſe, I. 
430. Is protected by the conſtable of 


Caſtle, 431. 4455 by 
domeſtic of cardinal 
di Monte, obtains his Cardinal's bat, 
on his election to the papacy, III. 195. 
1 8 called, 
prepared order of the ror 
Chatles V. for the uſe af Gi Eu , 
III. 172. Is diſapproved * 4 
Proteſtants and Papiſts, 196. _ 
ures, uſurpations of the Romiſh 
clergy in Germany, during the diſ- 
utes between the Emperors and 
apes, concerning, II. 106. 
and, and mo- 
ther of Charles V. viſits Spain with 
her huſband Philip Archduke of Auſ- 


| tiia, II. 3. Is ſighted by her hub 


4. Her character, ib. Is abruptly left 
in Spain by her huſband, 7b. Sinks into 
melanchaly on the a and is 
delivered of her ſecond ſan Ferdinand, 
5. Her letter of conſent to her fa- 
ther's regency of Caſtile intergepted, 
and herſelf confined, 9. Made joint 
regent of Caftile with Ferdinand and 
Philip by the treaty of Salamanca, 11. 
Sets out for Spain with Philip, are 
driven on the coaſt of England and de- 
tained three months by Henry VII. 22. 
Acknowledged Queen by the Cortes, 
14. Her tenderneſs to her huſband in 
his ſickneſs, and extraordinary attach 
ment to his body when dead, #6. Is 
incapable of government, 14. *. 
Charles aſſumes the crown, 28. The 
Cortes acknowledge her ſon King, 
with a reſervation in her favour, 44. 
Her reception of Padilla the chief of 
the Spaniſh malecontents, 161. The 
Holy Junta removed to Tordeſillas the 
place of her reſidence, 162. Relapſes 
into her -ormer melancholy, 16. The 
proceedings of the Holy Junta car- 
ried on in her name, ib. Is ſeized by 
the Conde de Haro, 1711. Dies, after 
near fifty years confinement, III. ETA 
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John Zapol Scaepius, by the affiſtance of 
Sultan Solyman. eſtabliſhes hitnſelf in 
the kingdom of Hungary, II. 466. 
Leaves the kingdom to his ſon Stephen, 
467. See Hungary, {ſabel/a, and 
artinuz21, 2 

Iſabella, daughter of John II. of Caſtile, 
and wife of Ferdinand * of Ara- 
gon, her hiſtory, II. 2; Her concern 
at the archduke Philip's treatment of 
her daughter Joanna, 4. Her death 


and character, 6. Appoints Ferdinand 
regent of Caſtile under reſtrictions. ib. 
daughter to Sigiſmund King of 


Poland, married to John King of Hun- 


f II. 467. Her character, ib. Is 
2 erouſiy carried with her infant 


- ſon into Tranſylvania by Sultan Soly- 
man, 469. The government of this 
province and the education of her ſon 
| nithicres to her jointly with Marti- 
nuzzi, III. 222. Is jealous of Marti- 
| ny influence; and courts the Turks, 
223. Is prevailed on to reſign Tran- 
" ſylvania to Ferdinand, 224. Retires to 


Silefia, 223. Recovers poſſeſſion of 


Tranfylvania, 289. «bs 
— of Seeg married to the 
Emperor Charles V. II. 264. 

Italy, conſequences of the league be- 
tween Tops Leo X. and the Emperor 
Charles V. to, II. 139. The cha- 

racters of the Italians, Spaniards and 

French, contraſted, tb. tate of, at 

the acceſſion of Clement VII. to 

the Papacy, 201, Views of the Ita- 
han States with reſpect to the Empe- 
tor and Francis en the expulſion of 

the French from Genoa and the Mi- 

laneſe, 214. Their apprehenſions on 

the battle of Pavia and captivity of 

Francis, 234. The principal States, 

ſoin in the Holy league againſt the 
Emperor, 266. Are diſguſted at the 

_tardikieſs of Francis, 272. A view ef 

the Ghibs ine faction, ib. Sentiments 

f the States of, on the peace of Cam- 

bray, 317. ls viſited by the Emperor 

Charles, 320. The motives of his mo- 
deration toward the States of, 321. 

A league among the ſtates of, formed 

by Charles, 341. Placentia granted to 

Octavio Farneſe by Philip II. of Spain, 
III. 394: The inveſtiture of Siena giv- 
en by Philip to Coſmo di Medici, 396. 
The conſequence of theſe grants, 4. 

| Junta, Holy, à view of the confeders- 

cy in Spain, fo termed, II. 160. The 

Authority of Adrian diſclaimed by, 161. 


Removed to Tordeſilfas where Queth 
Joanna reſided, 162. Their proceed- 
- 1ngs carried on in the mame of ſoan- 
na, 162. Receives letters from Char- 
les to lay down their arms, with pro- 
+ miſes of Pardon, 164. Remonſtrance 
of grievances drawn up by, 1b. The 
- particulars of this remonſtranee, 16s, 
Remarks on the ſpirit of it, 167. Are 
intimidated from 1 it to Char- 
les, 169. Propoſe to deprive Charles 
of his royalty during the life of Jo- 
anna, ib. Take the field, 170. Cha- 
racter df their army, ib. he Queen 
ſeized by the Conde de Haro, 171, 
Ho they obtained Money to ſupport 
their army, 172, Loſe time in nego- 
ciating with the nobles, 173. Propoſe 
to make their peace with Charles at 
the expence of the nobles, 17g. Their 
irreſolute conduct, ib. Their army de- 
feated by Haro, and Padilla taken 
prone 176. Padilla executed, 17). 
is letters to his wife, and the city 
of Toledo, 178. The ruin of the 
5 1 I 9: 
uitus I, Pope, obſervations on the pon- 
— of, II. 102, 1 
— III. Pope his character, III. 190. 
Beſtows yes Cardinal's hat ine 
mouſiy, ib. Is averſe to the calling a 
council, 192. Summons one at Trent, 
193. Aſſerts his ſupreme authority 
peremptorily in the bull for it, 201. 
Repents confirming Octavio Farneſe in 
Parma, 209. Requires Odtavio to re- 
* Jinquiſh his alliance with France, 211. 
he manner of his death, 328. 


La Chau, a Flemiſh gentleman, aſſocia- 
ted by Charles V. with a Cardinal Xi- 
menes in the regency of Caſtile, 11. 


34- 

Landrecy, ſiege of, by the Emperor 
Charles V. III. 16. Is abandoned by 
him, 17. 

Lannoy, mortgages the revenues of Na- 
ples, to ſupply the Exigences of the 

Emperor, II. 220. Francis ſurrenders 
himſelf priſoner to him at the battle 
of Pavia, 228. His cautious diſpo- 
ſal of him, 229. Delivers him up in 
purſuance of the treaty of Madrid, 
and receives the Duke of Orleans and 
the Dauphin, as hoſtages in exchange, 
254. Is ſent amballador to Francis 
to require his fulfilment of the treaty 
of, 268. Concludes a treaty with the 


Pope; 


SECOND AND THIRD VOLUMES: 


Pope, 280. Marches to join the Im- 
perialiſts at, Rome, where the troops 
refuſe to obey him, 295, _ Eh: 
anuza, don John de, made Viceroy of 
Aragon, on the departure of Charles 
V. for Germany, II. 66. Compoſes 
the diſturbances there, 184. a 
Layagna, John Lewis Fieſco, count of, 
his character, III. 115, Meditates ſub- 
verting. .the government of Genoa, 
116, His preparations, 117. His 
artful method of aſſembling his adhe- 
rents, 119. His exhortation to them, 


120, His interview with his wife, 


121. Sallies forth, 122. Andrew Do- a bull in favour of indulgences, 92. A k i 
ria efcapes, 123., Deputies ſent to ſuſpenſion of proceedings againſt Lu- 11 
know his terms, ib. Is drowned, ib. ther, and why, 93. Publiſhes a bull i 
His brother's vanity ruins their deſign, of. excommunicatjon againſt him, gs, Wm 
124. See Fieſco, The political views of his conduct be- 19 


.autrer, Odet de Foix, marechal de, 


the French governor. of Milan, his 


character, II. 139. Alienates the af- 
fections of the Milaneſe from the 
French, ib. Inveſts Reggio, but is 
repulſed by Guicciardini the hiſtorian, 
then governor, 140. Is excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, ib. The money for 
paying his troops, ſeized by Louiſe of 
Savoy, 141. 1s left by his Swiſs troops, 
142, Is driven out of the Milaneſe 
territories. 143. A new body of Swiſs 
under him inſiſt gn giving battle to the 
Imperialiſts, who defeat him, 147. 
The Swiſs leave him, 148. Retires 
into France with the reſidue of his 
roops, ib. Delivers up the Dauphin 
d Duke of Orleans, in exchange 
for Francis I. as hoſtages for the per- 
formance of the treaty of. Madrid, 
254. ls appointed generaliſſimo of the 
the league againſt the Emperor, 296. 
His ſucceſſes in Italy, 297. Motives 
which, withheld him from ſubduing 


the Milaneſe, ib. Obliges the Prince 


of Qrange to retire to Naples, 304. 


eff, at the inſtance of Charler, ib. His 
conduct on the proſpect of. war; be- 
tween Charles ang Francis, 69. Situ- 
ation of the Papicy at his acceſſion, 
and his views of policy, 79. His in- 


attention to Martin Luther's eontro- 


verſy with the Doryinieans, concerning 
indulgences, 87. ls inſtigated againſt 
him, and ſummons him to Rome, ib. 
Deſires the Elector of Saxony not to 
protect him. ib. Is prevailed on to 
permit Luther's doQrines to be exami- 
ned in Germany, 88. Cardinal Caje- 
tan appointed to try him, 1b. Iſſues 


tween Charles and Francis, 128. 
Concludes a treaty with Francis, 129. 
Concludes, a treaty alſo with Char- 
les, ib. The conditions of the treaty 
with Charles, 139. Its conſequences 
to Italy, 139.. Is diſappointed in a 
ſcheme formed by Merone, chancellor 
of Milan, far . attacking that dutchy, 
1:40. .Excortmunicates Marechal de 
Foix for his attack of Reggio, and 
declares againſt France, ib. Takes z 
body of Swiſs into pay, 141. The 
French- driven out of the Milaneſe, 
1:43, He dies, 144. The ſpirit of 
the confed eracy brokenby his death, ib. 


L'Eſparre, Foix de, commands the 


French troops in Navarre for Henry 
D' Albert, II. 132. Reduces that 
kingdem, ib. His imprudent progreſe 
into Caſtile, 133, Is taken priſoner 
by, the Spaniards; and the French 


driven out of Navarre, ib. : 
Leonard, father, forms 4 ſcheme to be- 


traying: Metz to the Imperialiſts, III. 
371. Introduces ſoldiers clad like fri- 
ars, 322. Is detected, 323, Is mur- 


— 
24 2 ——ů —— 8 ——— pds —— 
— 4% * : 


Blockades Naples, 303. His army dered by his monks, 324. ; ö 
waſted, and himſelf killed by the peſti- | Tepeſcue, Don, his account of the mo- 
; lence, 309. | | 


SE: amid £4: 0g ve tives which induced the Emperor, 
Learning, the revival of, favourable. to Charles V. te reſign his hereditary do- 
the reformation of religion, II. 116. 


reli, ; minions,. III. 362. Note. , | 
Teipſie, a public diſputation held there by Lei, II. King ef Hungary and Bohe- 
Martin Luther, and Eccius, on the 


5 mia, his character, II. 288. Is. in- 

validity of the Papal authority, II. 94. vaded and killed by Solyrnan the Mag- 

Tes X. Pape of Rome, his character, II. nifcent, ß. 
34. His apprehenſions on the Electi-——XII. King of France, recives ho- x 
on of an Emperor of Germany, at the mage of the Archduke Philip, for the q- 
death of Maximilian, ib, His coun- earldom ef Flanders, II. 3. Con- 4 
til to the German Princces, 368. cludes a treaty with him, while at 

rants Charles V. a tenth of all eccle= war. with Ferdinand of Aragon, g. 
| baſtical benefices in Caſtile, 62. Lays Beſtow: his neice Germaine de Foix, 
aſtile under an ipterdiQ but takes it on Ferginand, and concludes a Peace 

| 0 


Ab 
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_ "with hiimg 1b. Loſes the confidence of 

iſip on that occaſion, 21, 
Beſide his eldeſt daughter, already 
bethroathed to Charles V. on account 
of Anfgouleme, ib. 


Loo, Antonio de, defends Pavia for 
| e 


Emperor againſt Francis, II. 221. 


His vigorous defence, 222. Sallies out 


at the battle of Pavia, and contributes 
te the defeat of Francis, 227. Is left 
vernor of Milan the Duke of 
Bourbon, 248. ats the forces 
there, 31%, 1s appointed generaliſſi- 
mo of the Italian League, 341. Di- 
rects the operations of the invaſion of 
France, under the Emperor, 395. 
'Dies, 403- | 
Literature, its obligations to the order 
of Jeſuits, II. 456. 
Lorenzo? di Medici. See Medici. 
Lauiſe of Savoy, mother of Francis I. 
of France, her character, II. 141. Her 
motives for ſeizing the money appoint- 
ed for 
troo | | 
the houſe of Bourbon, 191. Her ad- 
vices towards a marriage with Char- 
tes Duke of Bourbon, rejected by him, 
192. Determines to ruin him, 1b. 
Inſtigates a law-ſuit againſt him, for 
his eſtates, ib. Goes to diſſuade Fran- 
cis from his intended invaſion of the 


Milaneſe, who will not wait for her, 


218, Is appointed regent during his 
abſence, 219. Her prudent conduct 
on the defeat of Pavia, and captivity 
of her ſon Francis, 231. Concludes a 
defenſive alliance with Henry VIII. 
239. Ratifies the treaty of Madrid 
for the recovery of her ſon's liberty, 
253. Undertakes, with Margaret of 
Savoy, to accommodate the differences 
| the Emperor and Francis, 


314. Articles of the peace of Cam- 


4 7 dray, 318. ; | , 
Loyola, Ignatio, commands the caſtle of 


Pampeluna in Navarre, and is wounded - 


in its defence, II. 132. His weathufi- 
aſtick turn of mind, 1b. The 
founder of the ſociety of Fefuits, ib. 


Prevaits on the Pope to eſtabliſh the 


order, 446. An examination into the 
conftitution of the order, ib. Office 
and power of the general, 448. The 


rapid progreſs of the order, 431. See 
Irſuits. | 


Terrain, Cardinal of, perſuades Henry 


H. of Prance, to agcept the offered 
- alliatice with Paul, IV. and is ſent 
to Rome to negociste it, III. 346. 
e . | 


* 


Note 


' the publiſhers of Indu 


yment of marechal Lautrec's 
#. Caufe of her averſion to 


rudent behaviour toward the 
of Valeatineis, 411. 


His i 
Dackel 


CL Duke of, avows the opinj. 


ons of Luther, II. 206. 


Luther, Martin, the happy conſequence; 


of the opinions propagated by him, 11. 
8, Attacks Indulgences, 82, His 
irth and education, ib. Choſen phi- 

loſophical profeſſor at the Univerſity of 

Wittemberg, 83. Inveighs againſt 

nces, ib. Write: 

to Albert Elector of Mentz, againſt 
them, 84. Compoſes theſes againſt 

Indulgences, ib. Is ſupported by the 

Avguſtinians and encourgged by Fre- 

derick Elector of Saxony, ib. Is ſum- 

moned to Rome by Pope Leo, 87. Ob- 
tains of the Pope leave to have his 

doctrines examined in Germany, 88. 

Appears before Cardinal Cajetan at 

Avgſburgh, ib. His reſolute reply to 

the peremptory order of Cajetan, to 

retract his principles, 8g, Withdraw: 
from Augſburg, and appeals from the 


Pope ill-informed, te the Pope when 
better informed concerning him, ib. 
Appeals to a general council, 92. The 


death of Maximilian, how of fervice to 
him, 93. Queſtions the Papal autho- 
rity in a publie diſputation, 94. His 
opinions condernned by the univerſities 
of Cologne and Louvain, ib. A bull 
of excommunication publiſhed againſt 
him, 9g. Pronounces the Pope to be 
Antichriſt, and burns the bull, 96. 
Reflections on the conduct of the 
court of Rome toward him, 97. Re- 
flections on his conduct, 99. Cauſes 
which contributed to favour his oppoſi- 
tion to the church of Rome, 101. Par- 
ticularly to the art of Printing, 116. 
And the revival of learning, 116, He 
is ſummoned to appear at the diet of 
Worms, 122. A tafe conduct granted 
him thither, 16. His reception there, 
ib. Refuſes to retract his opinions, 
123. Departs, 156. An edi& publiſh- 
ed againſt him, ib. He is ſeized and 
concealed at Wartburg, 124. Progreſs 
of his doctrines, ib. The univerſity 
of Paris publittes a decree againſt him, 
128. Wrote 'againft by Henry VIII. 
of England, 1b. Anfwers both, 126. 
Withdraws from his retreat to check 
the inconſiderate zeal of Carloſtadius, 


20g. Undertakes à tranſlation of the bi- 


ble, ib. His doctrines avowed by ſeveral 


of the German Princes, 206. His mode 
rate and prudent conduct, 262. Marries 


Catharine a Boria, à nun, 5. The 
* | .great 


SECOND AND THIRD VOLUMES. 
great progreſs of his doQtrines among Manuel, Don John, Ferdinand's ambaſ- 


the Germanick States, 324. En- 
courages the Proteſtants diſpirited by 
the Emperor's decree againſt him, 
331. His concern at the practices of 
the Anabaptiſts at Munſter, 356. Is 
invited to Leipſick, by Henry Duke 
of Saxony, 427, His opinion of Grop- 
r's treatiſe to upite the Proteſtants 
and Catholicks, 463. Dies, III. 64. 
Summary of his character, 65. Ex- 
tract from his laſt will, 68. Note. 
See Proteſtants, A view of the ex- 
traor dinary effects of his revolt from 
the church of Rome, on that court, 
and on Europe in general, 445. 
Luxemburg, invaded by Robert de la 
Marck, lord of Bouillon, II. 134. 
Invaded and over-run by the Duke of 
Orleans, III. 7. is again invaded by 
Francis, 1 5. 


NM 

Madrid, treaty of, between the Em- 

peror Charles V. and his priſoner 
Pocket I. King ot France, II. 2g6. 
Sentiments of the. publick with regard 
to this treaty, 261. 

Mag debur g, the city of, teſuſes to admit 
the Interim enforced by Charles V. 

and prepares for defence, III. 200. 
Maurice Ele dor of Saxony appointed 
to reduce it, 201. is put under the 
ban of the Empire, 214. The ter- 
ritories of, invaded by George of 
Mecklenburg, ib. The inhabitants 
defeated in a fally, 215. Maurice of 
Saxony arrives and beſieges the eity, 
216. Surrenders, ib. The ſenate 
elects Maurice their burgrave, 218. 

Mahmed, King of Tunis, hiſtory of his 
ſons, II. 367. 

Majorca, an inſurrection there, II. 188. 
Which is quelled with difficulty, 6. 
The moderation of Charles toward 
the inſurgents, on his arrival in Spain, 
186. 

Majeſty, the appellation of, aſſumed by 
Charles V. on his election to the Im- 
perial crown, and taken by all the 
other monarchs of Europe, II. 61. 

Malines, council of, an account of, II. 


434. 
Malts, the iſland of, granted by the 
Emperor Charles V. to the knights of 


St. go expelled from Rhodes by 
the Turks, II. 153. 


Mamalukes, extirpated by Sultan Selim 
H. H. 36. 


Ma mme lues, a faction in Geneva, ſo 
termed, ſome account of, II. 386. 
* 


ſador at the Imperial court, pays his 
court to the Archduke Philip on 
Queen Iſabella's death, II. 8. Inter- 
cepts Joanna's letter of confent to 
Ferdinand's regency of Caſtile, 9. 
Negociates a treaty between Perdi- 
nand and Philip, 11, Declares for 
Maximilian's regency on Philip's 


death, 16, Is made Imperial am- 


baſſador at Rome, and concludes an 
alliance between Charles V. and Leo 
X. 139. Theconditions of the treaty, 
ib, Procures Adrian of Utrecht to 
be elected Pope, 146. 


Marcellus II. Pope, his character, III. 


338. Dies, 339. 


Marciano, battle of, between Peter 


Strozzi, and the marquis de Marig- 
nano, III. 314. 


Margaret of Auſtria, and Dowager of 


Savoy, aunt to Charles V, undertakes 
with Louiſe, mother of Francis I. of 
France, to accommodate the differ- 
ences between thoſe two monarchs, II. 
314. Articles of the peace of Cam- 
bray, 318. 


Marignano, marquis of, appointed com- 


mander of the Florentine army, acting 
againſt the French, III. 311. De- 
feats the French a under Peter 
Strozzi, 314. Lays ſiege to Siena, 
3ig. Converts the ſiege into a block - 
ade, 316. Siena ſurrenders, ib. Re- 
duces Porto Ercole, 318. His troops 
ordered into Piedmont by the Empe- 


ror, ib. 


Marck, Robert de la, lord of Bouillon, 


declares war againſt the Emperor 
Charles V. II. 134. Ravages Lux- 
emburg with French troops, ib. Is 
commanded to diſband his troops by 


Francis, ib. His territories reduced 


by the Emperor, 1 


5. ; 
Mar ſeilles, beſieged by the Imperialiſts, 


II. 216. Reſcued by Francis, 217. 
Interview and treaty there between 
the Pope and Francis, 344. 


Mar tinuzzi, biſhop of Waradin, is ap- 


pointed guardian to Stephen, King of 
Hungary. II. 467. His character, ib. 
Solicits the aſſiſtance of Sultan Soly- 
man againſt Ferdinand, 468. Solyman 
ſeizes the kingdom, 469. Is appoint- 
ed to the government of Tranſylvania 
and the education of the young King, 
Jointly with the Queen, III. 222. Nego- 
ciates with Ferdinand, 223. Prevails 
on the Queen to reſign Tranſilvania 
to Ferdinand,. 224. Is appointed 
governor of Tranſylvania, and made 


a Car- 
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a Cardinal, 228. Is afſaffindted by 
Ferdinand's order, 227. | | 
Martyr, Peter, his authority cited in 


proof of the extortions of the Flemiſh 


miniſters of Charles V. II. 45. 
Mary of Burgundy, contracteꝗ to Lewis 
XII. of France, but married to the 
Emperor Maximilian, II. 2. 3 
Mary of England, her acteffien, III. 
298. Receives ptopoſals from the 
Emperor Charles V. of marrying his 
ſon Philip, 299. The Engliſh averſe 
to this union, ib. The houſe of com- 
mons remonſtrates againſt the match, 
300. The articles of marriage, ib. 
The marriage ratified by parliament, 
and compleated, 303. Re-eſtabliſhes 
the Romiſh religion, ib. Perſecutes 
the Reformers, 304. Invites Charles 
te England on his reſignation and paſ- 
ſage to Spain, which he deelines, 373. 
Is engaged by Philip to aſſiſt him in 
his war againſt France, 381. Levies 
money by her Prerogative to carry or 
the war, 382. Her negleQ in the 
ſecurity of Calais; 398. Calais in- 
veſted — taken by the Duke of Guile; 
460. Dies, 421. ; | 
Mary, daughter of James V. of Scot- 


land, ſucceeds to the crown an infant, 


III. 12. Is contracted to the Dauphin 
of France, 168. Is edutated at the 
court of France, 210, 403. The 
marriage compleated, ib. Aſſumes 
the title and arms of England on the 
death of Mary, 423. 
- Matthias, John, a baker, becotnes 4 
- leader of the Anabaptiſts, at Munſter; 
II. 350. Seizes the city and eſtabliſhes 
a new form of government there, 3g 1. 
Repulſes the biſhop of Munſter, 353. 
Is killed, ib. See Bocold and Ana- 
baptifts. g 3 
Maurice, duke of Saxony, his motives 
for not acceding to the Proteſtant 
league of Smalkalde, III. 20. Marches 
to the aſſiſtance of Ferdinand in Hun- 
gary, ib. His difference with his 
uncle the eleQor, ib. His conduct at 
the diet of Worm, go. Joins the 
Emperor againſt the Proteſtants, 86. 
His motives, 100. His inſidious con- 
duct toward the Elector, 101. Seizes 
the electorate of Saxony, 104. Saxony 
recovered by the Elector, 110. His 
ineffectual endeavours to reduce Wit- 


temberg for the Emperor, 144. Ob- 


tains poſſeſſion of the Ele&orate, 148. 
Is formally inveſted at the diet of 
- 


Augſburg, 175. Becomes diſſatisfied 
with the Emperor, 194. His motives 
to diſcontent explained, 195. His 
addreſs and caution in his conduct, 
196. Enforces the Interim in his ter- 
ritories, 197. Makes, nevertheleſs, 
profeſſions of his attachment to the 
Reformation, 198. Uadertakes to 
reduce oo ge” to ſubrnit to the 
Interim, ib. Proteſts againſt the 
countil of Trent, 199. Is commiſ- 
ſioned by the Emperor to reduce Mag- 
deburg, 201. Joins George of Meck- 
lenburg before Magdeburgh, 215. 
The city capitulates, 216. Begins to 
intrigne with count Mansfeldt, 217. 
Is elected Burgrave of Magdeburg, 
218. Diſmiſſes his troops; 219. His 
addreſs in amuſing the Emperor, 220. 
Makes an alliance with Henry II. of 
France, to make war on the Empe- 
ror, 229, Makes a formal requiſition 
of the Landgrave's liberty, 231. Joine 
His troops, and publiſhes a manifeſto, 
237. Takes poſſeſſion of Augſburg 
and other cities, 238; An ineffectual 
negociation with Charles, 240. De- 
feats # body of the Emperor's troops 
2.42, Takes the caſtle of Ehrenburg, 
ib. Is retarded by a mutiny in bis 
troops, 243. Enters Inſpruck, and 
narrowly miſſes taking Charles, 244. 
A negociation between him and Fei- 
dinand, 251. Beſieges Frankfort on 
the Maine, 257. His inducements to 
an accommodation, 288. Signs 2 
treaty with the Emperor at Paſſay, 
259. Reflections on his conduct in this 
War, 260. Marches into Hungary to 
oppoſe the Turks, 262. ls placed at 
the head of the league againſt Albert 
of Brandenburg, 281. Defeats Al- 
bert, but is killed in the battle, 282. 
His character, 283. ls ſucceeded by 
his brother Auguſtus, 284. 


Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, 


claims the regency of Caſtile on his 
fon Philip's death, II. 16. Is ſup- 
we in his claim by Don John 

anuel, ib. Loſes it, 18. Obtains 
the government of the Low-Countries 
by the death of Philip, 21. Ap- 

ints William de Croy, lord of 

hievres, to ſuperintend the education 
of his grandſon Charles, ib. Con- 
cludes a peace with France and Venice, 
39. Dies, 48. State of Europe at this 
period, ib. His endeavours to ſecure 


the Imperial crown to his grandſon 


Charles, 49. How obſtructed, 5. 
Mecklenburgt, 
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| Mechlenburgh, George of, invades the 


territories of Magdeburg for the Em- 


alone, . Deſtroys the aſſociation, 
80, | 


peror, III. 214. Defeats the Mag- Ments, a: chbiſhop of, artfully declares 


deburghers, who ſally out on him, 
215, Is joined by Maurice of Sax- 
ony, who aſſumes the ſupreme com- 
mand, 1b. 


before the Emperor, the diet of 


Augſbonig's acceptance of the Inte- 


rim, without being authorized by 
it, III. 174. 


Medicine, John James. See Marignano, Merveille, a Milaneſe gentleman em- 
Medici, Alexander, reſtored to the 


dominions of Florence, by the Em- 


peror Charles, II. 323. Is aſſaſſi- 
nated, 41g. | 


Medici, Cardinal de, eleAed Pope, 


and aſſumes the title of Clement 
VII. II. 197. See Clement VII. 


Medici, Cathaiine di, is married to 


the duke of Orleans, II. 345. Is 
conjeQured, by the Emperor Charles 
V. to have poiſoned the Dauphin, 


406. 
Medici, Coſmo de, made duke of Flo- 


rence, II. 417. Is ſupported by the 
Emperor, and defeats the partizans 
of Lorenzo, 418. Aſſerts his inde- 
pendency againſt the Emperor, III. 
276. Offers to reduce Siena for the 
Emperor, 311. Enters into a war 
with France, ib. See Marignano. 
His addreſs in procuring the inveſti- 
ture of Siena from Philip II. of Spain, 
394. It.is granted to him, 396. 


Medici, Lorenzo de, aſſaſſinates his 


kinſman Alexander II. 416. Flies, 


417. Attempts to cppoſe Ceſmo, 
but is defeated, 418. | 


Medina del Campo, the inhabitants of, 


retuſe to let Fonſeca take the mili- 
tary ſtores there, for the ſiege of the 
infurgenis in Segovia, II. 157. The 
town almoſt burnt by Fonſeca, 168. 
The inhabitants repulſe him, #6. 
Surrenders after the battle of Villa- 


lar, and diſſolution of the Holy Jun- 
ta, 179. 


Melanci hen, imbibes the opinion of 


of Augſburg, 329. 


Martin Luther, II. 97. Is employ- 
ed to draw up a Confeſſion of faith 
by the Proteſtant Princes at the diet 
Is dejected by 
the Emperor's decree” againſt the 


' Proteſtants, but comforted by Lu- 


ther, 331. Is invited to Paris by 
Francis, 381. His conference with 
Eckius, 462. Is prevailed on to 


favour the Interim enforced by the 
Emperor, III. 197. 5 


Melte, Conde de, made viceroy of 


Valencia, on the departure of Charles 
V. for Germany, II. 66. Appoint- 
ed to command the troops of the 
notables agaiaſt the Germanada, 
184. Defeated by them in ſeveral 


Mo 


ployed as envoy frem Francis I. to 
Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, his 
fate, II. 379. 


Metz, ſeized by Montmorency the 


French general, III. 240, The duke 
of Guiſe made governor of, - 267, 
Is beſieged by the Emperor, 270. 
The Emperor defifts, and retires in 
a diſtreſſed condition, 274. A ſcheme 
formed by father Leonard to betray 
the city to the Imperialifts, 321. 
The conſpiracy detected by the go- 
vernor, 323. Leonard murdered by 
his monks, and his aſſociates exe- 
cuted, 324. | 


Mezieres, in France, beſieged by the 


Imperialifts, II. 135. Gallant de- 
ſence of, by the chevalier Bayard, ib. 
The ſiege raiſed, ib. 


Milan, marechal de Foix appointed to 


be the French governor of, II. 139. 
His character, ib. The Milaneſe 
alienated from the French by his op- 
preffions, #6, Invaded by the eccle- 
ſiaſtical troops under Proſper Colon- 
na, 141. The French driven out, 
143. Oppreſſed by the Imperial 
troops, 188. Invaded by the Prench, 
i195. Who are driven ont by Co- 
lonna, 196. 'The Imperial troops 
there mutiny for pay, but are ap- 
peaſed by Morone, 202. Abandoned 
by the French, ib. Over-run agaia 
by Francis, who ſeizes the city, 219, 
The French retire on news of the 
battle of Pavia, 228. The inveſti- 
ture of, granted to Sforza, 240, 
Taken from him and granted to the 
duke of Bourbon, 248. Diſorders 
committed by the Imperial troops 
there, 266. Oppreflive meaſures of 
Rourbon to ſupply his mutinous troops, 
276. The French forces there de- 
feated by Antonio de Leyva, 312. 
Is again granted by the Emperor to 
Storza, 322, Death of Sforza, 388. 
The pretenſions of Francis to that 
dutchy, 389. Is ſeized by the Em- 
peror, ib. The marquis del Guaſto 
appointed governor, 404. 

— battle of, between Solyman 
the Megnificent, and the Hungari- 
ans, II. 288, 


Monaſtic 


INDEX TO THE 


Monaſtic orders, enquiry into the fun- 
damental principles of, II. 447. 
Peculiar coaltitution of the order of 


1 ib. | 

oncada, Don Hugo di, the Imperial 
ambaſſador at Rome, his intrigues 
with Cardinal Colonna againſt Pope 
Clement II. 273. Reduces the Pope 
to an accommodation, 274. Is de- 
feated and killed by Andrew Doria 
in a naval engagement before the 
harbour of Naples, 30g. 

Monluc, is ſent by the count d'Fnguien 
to Francis for permiſſion to give battle 
to the Marquis de Guaſto, III. 30. 
Obtains his ſuit by his ſpirited argu- 
ments, 31. Commands in Siena, 
when beſieged by the Marquis de 
Marignano, III. 3168. His vigorous 

defence, ib. Is reduced by famine, 
and capitulates, 346. | 

Monte Alcinn, numbers of the citizens 
of Siena retire thither after the re- 
duction of that city by the Floren- 
tines, and eſtabliſh a free govern- 
ment there, III. 317. 

Mentecuculi, count of, accuſed and tor- 
tured for poiſoning the Dauphia, 
charges the Emperor with inſtigating 

\ It, II. 406. 

Montmorency, Mareſchal, his character, 

II. 399. Francis adopts his plan for 

reſiſting the Emperor, and commits 

the execution to him, ib. His pre- 
cautions, ib. His troops de ſpĩ ſe his 
conduct, 401. Obſervations on his 

Operations, 403. 1s diſgraced, III. 

6. Conducts the army of Henry II. 
to join Maurice of Saxony, and ſeizes 
Metz, 240. Diſſuades Henry from 
accepting the offered alliance with 
Pope Paul IV. 348. Commands the 

French army againſt the Duke of 
Savoy, 384. Detaches D' Andelot 


to relieve St. Quintin, 46. ſes 


bimfelf imprudently to an action, 
and is defeated, 385. Is taken pri- 
ſoner, 386. Nogociates @ peace be- 
tween Philip and Henry, 411. Re- 
turns to France, and is highly honour- 
ed by Henry, 412. His aſſiduity in 
forwarding the negociations, 424. 
His expedient for promoting thetreaty 
of Chateau Cambreſis, 427. 
Montpelier, a fruitleſs conference held 
there for the reſtitution of the King 
dom of Navarre, II. 47. 
Morone, jerom, chancellor of Milan, 
his character, II. 139. Reiires from 
the French exacttions ia Milan to 


Prancis Sforza, ib. Mis iattigues 


how rendered abortive, 140. Quirts 
the mutiny of the Imperial troops in 
Milan, II. aoz. Is diſguſted with 
the behaviour of Charles, 239. In- 
trigues againſt the Emperor with 
Peſcars, 244. Is betrayed to the 

Emperor by Pe ſcara, 243. Is ar- 
reſted at his viſit to Peſcara, 244. 
Is ſet at liberty by the duke of Bour- 
bon, and becomes his cofident, 276, 

Moxſon in France, taken by the Imperi- 
aliſts, IT. 13g. Retaken by Francis, ib. 

Mulban ſen, battle of, between the Em- 

peror Charles V. and the Elector of 
Saxony, III. 141. 

Muley Haſcen, king of Tunis, his in- 
human treatment of his father and 
brothers, II. 367. Is expelled by 
Barbaroſſa, 369. ages the Em- 

ror Charles V. to reſtore him, 370. 
Is eſtabliſhed agaia by che ſurrender 
of Tunis, 375. His treaty with 
Charles, 376. 

Muncer, Thomas, a diſciple of Luther 
oppoſes him with fanatical notions, II. 
269. Heads the inſutrection of the 
peaſants in Thuringia, 260, His 
extravagant ſchemes, ib. Is defeated 
and put to dea ch, 261. 

Munfier, the firſk ſettlement of the 
Anabaptiſts in that city, II. 350. 
The city ſeized by them, 351. They 
eſtabliſh a new form of government 
there, ib. Is called Mount Sion, 362. 

The biſhop of, repulſed by them, 

383 · 1s blockaded by the biſhop, 

356. The city taken, 358, See 
bapnits 


Murder, the prices of compoſition for, 
by the Romiſh clergy, U. 10g. 

Muſiaphs, the declared heir to Sultan 
Solyman the Magoificent, is inveſted 
with the admigiftration of Diarbe- 
quir, III. 292. His father rendered 
jealous of his popularity, by the arts 
of Roxalans, 2gg. Ie ſtrangled by 
his father's order, 296. His only 
fon murdered, 297. 


Naples, the revenues of, mortgage by 
Lannoy to ſupply the Emperor in his 
exigencies, . aao. Invaded by the 
French under the Duke of Alba ay, 
2a 4. lavaded dy Pope Clement 
VII 227. Treaty between N. 
and Lannoy viesroy pf, aso. The 
Prince of Orange retrems thitbar 
before Lautrec, 304. Is blockade d 
by Jautreg, 3ps. Sea engagement 
in the .hagbour of, between . 

| Dot ia 
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Doria and Moncada, ib. Cauſes 


which diſappointed the French ope- 
rations againſt, 306. Doria 2 
and opens tbe communication by ſea 


again, 308, Oppreſſed by the Spaniſh 


viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, be- 
comes diſaffected to the Emperor 
Charley V. III. 277. Is haraſſed by 
a Turkiſh fleet, 278. 
Naſſau, count of, invades Bouillon at 
the head of the Imperialiſts, II. 138. 
Invades France, takes Mou ſon, and 
beſieges Meziercs, but is repulſed, ib. 
Navarre, the kingdom of, unjuſtly ac- 
quired by Ferdinand of Aragon, II. 
19. D' Albert's invaſion of, defeated 
by Cardinal Ximene , 35. Its caftles 
diſmantled, except Pampelunai, which 
Ximenes ſtreng heqs, ib. Invaded 
by Francis I. in the name of He ry 
D' Albert, 132. Reduced by L'Eſ- 
parre, the French general, 133. The 
French driven out by the Spaniards, 
and L'Efparre taken priſoner, ib. 
Netherlands, the government of, firſt 
aſſumed by Charles V. II. 23 The 
Flemings averſe to Charles's going 
to Spain, 39. Invaded by Francis I. 
king of France, 136. A truce con- 
cluded with, by Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, 306. Invaded by Francis again, 
| 497. A ſuſpenſion of arms there, 
408. An inſurreQion at Ghent, 431. 
See Ghent. Is once more invaded by 
Francis, III. 13. Reſigned by the 
Emperor to his ſon Philip, 384. A 
review of the altera tiboas in, during 
the fixteenth century, 488 
Nice, a truce for ten years concluded 
there between-the Emperor and Fran- 
cis, 413. Beſieged by the French 
and 1 urks, III 18. 
Noyen, treaty of, between Charles V. 
and Francis I. of France, II. 38, 
= terms of, neglected by Charles, 
Narembur gb, the c ty of, embraces the 


reformed religion, II. 206. Diet of, 


particulars of Pope Adrian's brief 
to, reſpeting the reformers, 20). 

The reply te, 208. Fr poſes a ge- 
neral council, ib. Preſent: a liſt of 
grievances to the Pope, 209. The 
receſs, or edit, of, 210. This diet 
of great advan:age to the reformers, 
ib. Proceedings of a ſecond diet 
there, 212. Receſs of the diet, 213. 
An accommodation agreed to there, 
between the Emperor Charles V. 

and the deen 337. 


bras, and other places in Barbary an- 


nexed to the crown ot Caſtile, by 
Ximenes, II. 18. 


Orange, Phillibert de Chalons, prince 


of, general of the Imperial army on 
the death of the duke of Bourbon, 
takes the caſtle of St. Angelo, and 
Pope Clement VII. priſoner, II. 287. 
Retires to Naples on the approach of 
Lautrec, 304. Take: his ſucceſſor 
the marquis de Saluces, priſoner at 
Aver ſa, 309. 


Orleans, duke of, delivered up to the 


Emperor Charles V. with the Dau- 
phin, as hoſtages for the performance 
of the treaty of Madrid, II. 284. 
Is married to Catharine di Medici, 
46. Becomes Dauphin by the death 
of his brother, 406. Sec Dauphin. 
Duke of, brother to the for- 
mer, commands the army appointed 
by Francis I. for the invaſion of Lux 
embourg, III. 7. Is prompted by 
envy to abandon his conqueſt:, and 
join his brother the Dauphin in Rou- 
ſillon, 8. e | 


Pacheco, Donna Maria, wife to Don 


john de Padillo, her artful ſcheme 
to raiſe money to ſupply the army of 
the Holy Junta, II. 172. Her huſ- 
band taken priſoner and executed, 
177. His letter to her, 178. Raiſes 
forces to revenge nis death, 180, Is 
reduced and retires to Portugal, 181, 


Padilla, Don John de, his. family and 


character, II. 155. Heads the infur- 
rection at Toledo, ib. Routs the 


troops under Ronquillo, 187. Call 


z convention of the malcontents at 
Avila, 160 Forms the confedera c 
called the Holy Junta, 167. Dil. 
claims Adrian's authority, ib. Gets 
poſſeflion of Queen Joanna, ib, Re- 
moves the Holy Janta to Tordeſillas, 
the place of her reſidence, 162. Sent 
with troops to Valladolid, and de- 
prives Adrian of all power of govern- 
ment, 163, Is ſuperſeded in the 
command of the army of the Junta, 
by Don Pedro de Giron, 170. Is ap- 
pointed commander at the reſignation 
of Giron, 172. His army ſupplied 
with money by an expedient of his 
wiſe, 173. Beſieges Torrelobaton, 
176. Takes and plunders it, 46. Con- 
cludes 2 truce with the nobles, 153. 
Is wounded and taken priſener in an 
action with the conde de Haro, 177, 
Is put to death, ib. His letter to his 
wife, 178. His letter to the city of 
Toledo, ib. 

F alatinaicy 


INDEX TO THE 


Palatinate, the Reformation eſtabliſhed 
there by the EleQor Frederick, III. 
6. 1 
Palatine, count, ambaſſador from the 
diet at Francfort, brings Charles V. 
the offer of the Imperial crown, 
which he accepts, II. 62. 
Fampelu na, caſtle of, in Navarre, its 
fortifications ſtrengthened by Cardi- 
nal X. mene, II. 35, Taken by 
L*'Eſparres the French general for 
Henry D*Albret, 133. Retaken by 
the French, 1b. | 
Papacy, how liable to be affected by 
the diſpoſal of the Imperial crown, 
R. „„ 55-3 | | 
Pariget), a ſovereignty 'eſtabliſhed 
there, by the order of Jeſuits, II. 
'453- The inhabitants of, civilized 
by them, 457. Precautions uſed by 
the Jeſuits to preſerve the inde pen- 
dency of their empire there, 468. 
Paris, a decree publiſhed by the uni- 
- verſity of, againſt Martin Luther the 
Reformer, II. 12g. A decree of 
the parliament of, publiſhed agaiaſt 
the Emperor Charles V. 406,” LN 
Parma, the dutchy of, confirmed to 
__ Odtavio'Parneſe, by Pope Julius HI. 
III. 209. Is attacked by the Impe- 
. rialifts and ſueceſsfully protected by 
the French, 211. et 
Paſſau, a treaty concluded there be- 
tween the Emperor Charles V. and 
Maurice of S.xony, III. 239 Re- 
flections on this peace, and the con- 
dud of Maurice, 269, | 
Pavia, beſieged by Francis I. of France, 
II. 221. Vigorouſly defended by An- 
tonio de Leyva, 222. Battle of, be- 
tween Francis and the Duke of Bovr- 
bon, 226, The Imperial troops in 
that city mutiny, 233. 
Foul III. Pope, electen, II. 347. His 
character, ib. Propoſes a general 
council to be held at Mantua, 362. 
Negociates perſonally between the 
Emperor and Francis, 412. Iſſues a 
bull for a council at Mantua, 421. 
Prorogues and transfers it to Vicenza, 
423. A partial reformation of abuſes 
by, b. Summons the council of 
Trent, III. 22. Prorogues it, 23. 
Summons it again, 46, Grants the 
dutchies of Parma and Placentia to 
his illegitimate ſon, 34. Deprives 
and excommunicates the eleQoral 
biſhap of Cologne, 751. Preſſes the 
Emperor to declare againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, 72. Concludes an alliance 
with him againſt the Proteſtants, 78. 
- Indiſcreetly publiſhes this treaty, 80. 


His troops joid the Emperor, 92. 


Recals them, 112, Removes the 
council from Trent to Bologna, 164. 
Refuſes the Emperor's requeſt to 
carry the council back to Trent, 76, 
His reſentment againſt the Emperor 
for the murder of his ſon Cardinal 
Farneſe, 167. Is petitioned by the 
diet of Augſburg for the return of 
the council to Trent, 169. Eludes 
the complying with this requeſt, 170. 
His ſentiments of the Interim pub- 
liſhed by Charles, 197. Difſmiſſss 
the council of Bologna, 182. An- 
nexes Parma and Placentia, to the 
Holy See, 187. Dies, 188. The 
manner of his death inquired into, 10. 
Paul IV. Pope, elected, III. 339. His 
character and hiſtory, 340. Pounds 
the order of Theatines, ib. Is the 
principal occation of eſtabliſhing the 
Inquiſition in the Papal territorie-:, 
341. Lays aſide his auſterity on his 
election, 342, His partiality to his 
nephews, ib. Is alienated from the 
Emperor by his nephews, 344. 
Makes overtures to an alliance with 
France, 34;. Is enraged by the re- 
ceſs of the diet of Augſburg, 347. 
Signs a treaty with France, 348. I: 
jacluded in the truce for five years, 
- concluded between the Emperor an 
Henry, 360. His inſidious artific« 
to defeat this truce,” 362. Abſolves 
Henry from his eath, and concludes 
a new treaty with him, 366. His 
violent proceedings againſt Philip, 
now King of Spain, 376. The Cam- 
pagna Romana ſeized by the Duke 
d' Alea, 368. Concludes à truce 
with Alva, 369 Contraſt between 
his conduct and that of Charles, 376. 
Renews his hoſtilities againlt Philip, 
377: Is unprovided for military opt» 
- rations, 378. Is reduced to make 
peace with Philip, by the recal of 
the Duke of Guiſe after the defeat of 
St. Quintin, 392. Receives an am- 
baſſador from the Emperor Ferdinand 
to notify his election, but refuſes to 
- ſee him or to acknowledge the Em- 
peror, 402. Dies, 430, 1 
Paulin, a French officer, ſent ambaſſa- 
dor from Francis I. to Sultan Soly- 
man, III. 14. His ſucceſsful nego- 
ciations at the Porte, 76, | 
Pembroke, earl of, ſent by Queen Mary 
of England with a body of men fo 
join the Spaniſh army in the Low 
Countries, 382. 2 
Perpignan, the capital of Rouſſillon, 
beſieged by the Dauphin of France, 
III. 7. The ſiege raiſed, 8. 
we | PFeſcaræ, 
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Peſcara, marquis de, takes Milan by 
aſſault, II. 143. Drives Bonniyet 
back to France, 203. His generous 
care of the chevalier Bayard, ib. 
Commands in the invaſion of Pro- 
vence, 216. Beſieges Marſeilles, ib. 
His army retires towards Italy, on 
the appearance of the French troops, 
217. Reſigns Milan to the French, 
219. Prevails on his Spaniſh troops 
not to murmur at preſent for their 
pay, 220. Contributes to the defeat 
of Francis atthe battle of Pavia, 227. 
Is diſguſted at Francis being taken to 
Spain, without his concurrence, 240. 
His reſentment inflamed by Morone, 
241, Betrays Morone's deſigns to 
the Emperor, 243. Arreſts Mo- 
rone, 244. Dies, 248. 
hilip, Archduke of Auſtria, and fa- 
ther of Charles V. viſits Spain, with 
his wife Jonnna, II. 3. Does ho- 
mage by the way to Lewis XII. of 
France for the earldom of Flanders, 
ib, His title to the crown acknow- 
ledged by the Cortes, ib. Is diſguſt- 
ed with the formality of the Spaniſh 
court. ib. Ferdinand becomes jea- 
jous of his power, :þ. Slights bis 
wife, 4. His abrupt departure from 
Spain, ib. Paſſes through France, 
and enters into a treaty with Lewis, 
8. His ſentiments on Ferdinand's 
obtaining the regency of Caſlile, 8. 
Requires Ferdinand to retire to Ara- 
gon, and reſigns his regency of Caſ- 
tile, ib. The regency of Caſtile 
veſted jointly in him, Ferdinand and 
Joanna, by the treaty ot Salamanca, 
41, Sets out for Spain, and is dri- 
ven on the coaſt of England, 
where he is detained three months 
by Henry VU. 12. Arrives at Co- 
runna, ib. The Caſtilian nobility 
declare openly for him, i4. Ferdi- 
nand reſigns the regency of Caſtile to 
im, 13. Interview between them, 
ib, Acknowledged King of Caſtile 
by the Cortes, 14. Dies, ib. Jo- 
anna's extraordinary conduct in re- 
gard to his body, 15. See Joanne, 
Philip, Prince, fon to the Emperor 
Charles V. his right of ſuccefſion 
recognized by the Cortes of Aragon 
and Valencia, III. Is acknow- 
ledged by tbe States of the Nether- 
lands, 184. His deportment diſ- 
guits the Flemings, 188. His cha- 
rater, 207, Is married to Mary 
Queen of England, 300, 303. The 
Engliſh parliament jealous of him, 
308. His father reſigus his he- 
reditary dominions to him, 349. 
lo called by his father out of Eng- 


. evaſive anſwer to him, 424. 


land, 354 The ceremony of inveſt... 
ing him, ib. His father's addreſs to 
him, 356, Commiſſions cardinal 
Granville to addieſs the aſſembly in 
his name, 367. Mary Queen-dow- 
ager of Hungary reſigns her regen- 
cy, ib, The dominions of Spain re- 
ſigned to him, 358, His unpoliteneſs 
to the French Ambaſſador Coligni, 
361. Note, The Pope's violent pro- 
ceedings againſt him, 366, His 
{cryples concerning commencing hoſ- 
tilities againſt the Pope, 367. His 
ungrateful negledt in paying his fa- 
ther's penũon, 374. The Pope re- 


neus hoſtilities againſt him, 377. 


Aſſembles an army in the Low Coun- 


tries againſt France, 380. Goes o- 


ver to England to engage that king- 
dom in the war, 381. Viſits the 
camp at St. Quintin, after the vic- 
tory, 387. Oppoſes the ſcheme of 
penetrating to Paris, and orders the 
ſiege of St. Quintin to be proſecut- 
ed, 388. St, Quintin taken by al- 
ſault, 389, The ſmall advantages 
he reaped by theſe ſucceſfes, 390. 
Builds the Eſcurial in memory of 
the battle of St. Quintin, 391. 


- Concludes a peace with the Pope, 


392. Reſtores Placentia te Octavio 
Farneſe, 394. Grants the inveſti- 
ture of Siena to Coſmo di Medici, 
396. Enters into negociations for 
peace with his priſoner Montmoren- 
cy, 411. Death of Queen Mary, 
421. Addreſſes her ſucceſlor Eliza: 
beth for marriage, 16. Elizabeth's 
motives ſor rejecting bim, 423. He 
Sup- 
plants his ſon Don Carlos and 4 
ries Henry's daughter Elizabeth, 
427. Articles of the treaty of Cha- 
teau Cambreſis, 428. | 


Pbillibert, Emmanuel, Duke [of Sa- 


voy, See Savoy, 


Phillipines, nephew to Andrew Doria, 


defeats Moncada, ina ſea engage- 
ment before the harbour of Naples, 
II. 308. ä 


Piadena, marquis de, invades Tran- 


ſylvania for Ferdinand, III. 223. 
Miſrepreſeats Cardinal Martinuzaj 
to Ferdinand, and obtains a commi ſ- 


ion to aflaflinate him, 227, Is forc- 


ed to abandon Tranſylvania, 289. 


Picardy, invaded by Henry VIII. II. 
161. Henry forced by tte Duke de 


Vendome to retire, 16. Invaded 
again under the Duke of Suffolk. 
200. Who penetrates almoſt to Pa- 
ris but is driven back, ih, IneffeQu- 
al invaſion by the Imperialiſts, 404. 
| Placentia, 
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Placentia, the dutchy of, granted toge- pare to reſiſt the Emperor, 82. Levy 
ther with that of Parma by Pope Paul an army, 86. The operations of the 
III. to his natural fon, Cardinal Far- army diſtracted by the joint comman- 
neſe, III. 54. Farneſe, aſſaſſinated ders, 92, The army diſperſed, 106. 
there, 166. Is taken poſſeſſion of by The Elector of Saxony reduced, 142. 
the Emperial troops, ib. Reſtored to The landgrave deceived by treaty and 
Octavio Farneſe, by Philip II. of Spain, confined, 154. The Emperor's cruel 
394. treatment of them, 158. The Interim, 

Fele, Cardinal, arrives in England witha a ſyſtem of theology recommended by 
legantine commiſſion, III. 304. Eo- the Emperor to the diet at Augſburg, 
deavours to mediate a peace between 174. Are promiſed proteQion by the 
the Emperor and the King of France, Emperor at the council of Trent, 202, 
without ſucceſs, 325. Is recalled from The Emperor proceeds rigorouſly a- 
the court of England, by Pepe Paul gainft them, 213. Their deputies ob- 
IV. 377. tain a ſafe-condutt from the Emperor, 

Pronting, its effects on the progreſs of the but are refuſed by the council, 221. 
Reformation, II. 118. Maurice of Saxony raiſes au army in 

Prague, its privileges abriged by Perdi- their cauſe, 237, See Maurice. Trea- I 
naad King of Bohemia, III. 161. ty of Paſſau, 259. The Proteſtant þ 

Proteſt ants, the derivation of the name, Princes again unite to ſtrengthen the F 
II 32). Of whom they originally con- Proteſtant intereſt, 331. Receſs of the 3 
ſiited, ib. A ſevere decree publiſhed diet of Augſburg on the ſubject of reli- | 
againſt them by the Emperor, 331. gion, 332. Why originally averſe to 
They enter into a league, 332. See the principles of toleration, 336. | 
S maltalde. Renew their league, and Provence, is laid waſte by the mareſchal 
apply to Francis King of France, and Montmorency on the approach of the 
Henry VIII. of England, for protecti- Emperor Charles V. II. 399. Is en- 
on, 334. Are ſecretly encouraged by tered by the Emperor, 400. The dil- 
Francis, i6. Receive a ſupply of mo- aſtrous retreat of the Emperor from, 
ney from Henry, 336. Terms of the 493. 
pacification agreed to between them Pruſſia, when conquered by the Teuto- 

and the Emperor at Nuremburg, 337. k order, II. 263, Is erected inte 2 
Aſſiſt the Emperor againſt the Turks, dutchy, and firally into a kingdom, 
338. Their gegociations with the Pope, and enjoyed by the houſe of Branden- 
relative to a general council, 340. Re- burgh, 264. | 
new the league of Smalkalde for ten R 
«years, 362. The motives for refuſing Ratiſben, a conference between a depu- 
to afliſt the King of France againſt the tation of Proteſtant and Catholick di- 
Emperor, 362. Refuſe to acknowledge vines, before the Emperor and diet 
the council ſummoned by the Pope at there, II. 462. This conference how 
Mantua, 422. A conference between rendered fruitleſs, 464. A diet open- 
their principal divines and a deputation ed there by the Emperor, III. 74. 
of Catholieks, at Ratiſbon, 462. This The Catholic members of, aſſert the 
conference how rendered fruitleſs, 464. authority of the council of Trent, 75. 
Obtain a private grant from Charles in The Proteſtants preſent a memorial a- 
their favour, 465. Drive the Duke of gaiaſt it, 76. The Proteſtant depu- 
Brunſwick from his dominions, III. 24. ties retire, 77. 
All rigorous edits againſt them ſuſ- Reformation, in religion, the riſe of, ex- 
| pended by a recels of the diet of Spires, plained, Il. 78. The diet at Worms 
27. Their remonſtrances to Ferdinand called by Charles V. to cheek the pro- 
at the diet of Worms, 48. Their in- greſs of it, ib. Account of Mat- 
flexible adherence to the receſs of tin Lather, the Reformer, 82. Be- 
Spires, 49. Diſclaim ail connection ginning of it in Switzerland vy Zuingli- 
with the eouneil of Trent, 50. Are ua, 94. State of in Germany, at the 
| Nrengthened by the acceſſion of Prede- arrival of Charles V. 97. Reflection 
rick Eleftor Palatine, 66. Arealarm- on the conduct of the court of Rome 
ed at the proceedings of the Emperor, toward Luther, ib. And on Lu- 

89. J9. The Emperor leagues with ther's conduct, 99. Inquiry into 

the Pope againft them, 78. Pre- | the 
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into the cauſes which contributed to 
the progreſs of, 191. Obſervations on 
the pontificate of Alexander VI. and 
Julius II. 102. The immoral lives of 
the Romiſh clergy, 103. The progreſs 
of, favoured by the invention of print- 
ing, 11g. And the revival of learn- 
ing, 116. The great progreſs of, in 
Germany, 206. Advantages derived 


to, from the diet at Nuremburgh, 210. 


Its tendency in favour of civil liberty, 
258, The diſſenſions between the 
Emperor and the Pope, favourable to, 
290, The great ſpread of, among the 
German Princes, 324. The confeſ- 
ſion of Augſburg drawn up by Melanc- 
thon, 329. Cauſes which led to that 
of Englard, 345. The exceſles it 
gave riſe to, 348. See Proteſtants, 
Maurice, and Smalkalde Is eſtabliſh- 
ed in Saxony, 427. The great alter- 
ation occaſioned by, in the court of 
Rome, III. 446. Contributed to im- 
prove both the morals and learning of 
the Romiſh church, 449. 

Riggio, inveſted by the French, who are 
repulſed by the governor Guicciardini 
the hiſtorian, II. 140. 

Remonſtrance of grievances drawn up by 
the Holy Junta, the particulars of, 
II. 165. Remarks on, 167. 

Rewer ſe, a deed ſo called, ſigned by the 
arch-duke Ferdinand on being elected 
King of Bohemia, II. 289. 

Rheggio, plundered and burnt by Barba- 
roſſa, III. 18. 

Rhodes, the iſland of, beſieged by Soly- 
man the Magnificent, II. 152. Taken 
by him, 153. The iſland of Malta 
granted to the * of, by the Em- 
peror Charles V. 16. 
ichlieu, Cardinal, his remarks on De 
Retz's hiſtory of Fieſco's conſpiracy, 
III. 125. Note. 

Rincon, the French ambaſſador at the 
Porte, the motives of his return to 
France, III. 2. Is murdered in his 
Journey back to Conſtantinople, by or- 
der of the Imperial governor of the 
Milaneſe, 3. 

Reme, reflections on the conduct of the 
court of, reſpecting the proceedings 
againſt Martin Luther, II. 98. The 
exorbitant wealth of the church of, 
previous to the. Reformation, 106. 
Venality of 113. How it drained 
other countries of their wealth, :6. 
The city ſeized by Cardinal Colonna, 
and Pope Clement VII. beſieged in the 

Vol. III. | 


caſtle of St. Angelo, 274. The city 
taken by the Imperialiſts, and Bour- 
bon killed, 285. Is plundered, 286. 
The great revolution in the court of, 
during the ſixteenth century, III. 444. 
How affected by the revolt of Luther, 
445. The ſpirit of its government 
changed by, 447. 

Ronguilio, ſent by Cardinal Adrian with 
troops to ſuppreſs the inſurrection in 
n II. 157. Is routed by them, 
; 


Rovere, Franceſco Maria de, reſtored to 
th 4a of Urbino, by Pope Adrian, 
. 188, 
Roxalana, a Ruſſian captive becomes the 
favourite miſtreſs of Sultan Solyman 
the Magnificent, III. 289. Her only 
daughter married to Ruſtan the Grand 
Vizier, 290. Procures herſelf to be 
declared a free woman by the Sultan, 
291. Is formally married to him, ib. 
Renders Solyman jealous of the virtues 
of his ſon Muſtapha, 292. Muſtapha 
ſtrangled, 296. 

Ruſtan, Grand Viſier to Solyman the 
Magnificent, is married to his daughter 
by Roxalana, III. 290. Enters into 
Roxalana's ſcheme to ruin Solyman's 
ſon Muſtapha, ib, Is ſent with an 
army to deſtroy him, 294. Draws 
Solyman to the army by falſe reports, 
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Salamanca, treaty of, between Ferdinand 
of Aragon, and his ſon-in-law Philip, 
II. 11, 

Salerno, Prince of, heads the diſaffected 
Neapolitans, againſt the oppreflions of 
the viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, III. 
278. Solicits aid from Henry II. of 
France, who inſtigates the Turks to 
invade Naples, #6, | 

Saluces, marquis de, ſucceeds Lautrec in 

the command of the French army be- 
fore Naples, II. 3eg. Retires to 
Averſa, where he is taken priſoner b 
the Prince of Orange, ib. Betrays his 
charge in Piedmont, 397. 

Sancerre, count de, defends St. Diſiere, 
againſt the Emperor Charles, III. 34. 
Is deceived into a ſurrender by the Car- 
dinal Granvelle, 36. 

Sauvage, a Fleming, made chancellor of 
Caſtile by Charles, on the death of 
Ximenes, II. 44. His extorticns 16. 

Savon a, is fortified, and its harbour clear- 

ed by the French to favour its rivalſhip 
with Genoa, u. 307. 

1 


Savoy, 


$avey, 2 view of the ſtate of, during the 

* fixteenth century, III. 45 4. 

Charles Duke of, marries Bea- 
trix of Portugal, ſiſter to the Emperor 
Charles V. II. 384. The cauſe of 
Francis's diſpleaſure againſt him, ib. 
His territories overrun by the French 

troops, 385. Geneva recovers its li- 
berty, 386. His ſituation by the truce 
at Nice, between the Emperor and 

Francis, 414. Is beſieged at Nice, 

by the Prench and Turks, III. 18. 

| Emmanuel Phillibert Duke of, 

| appointed by Philip of Spain to com- 

| mand his army in the Low Countries, 
382, Inveſts St. Quintin, ib. De- 
feats D*Andelot in an endeavour to 
Join the garriſen, 384. But does 
not hinder him from entering the 
town, 38s. Deſeats the Conſtable 
Montmorency, and takes him pri- 
ſoner, ib. Is graciouſly viſited in the 
camp by Philip, 387. Takes St. 
Quiatin by aſſault, 389, Aſſiſts Mont- 
morency in negociating peace between 
Philip and Henry, 412. Marries Hen- 
ry's ſiſter Elizabeth, 427. 430. 

Saxony, Elector of, appointed joint com- 
mander of the army of the Proteſtant 
league, with the landgrave of Heſſe, 
III. 91. Their characters compared, 
92. Oppoſes the Landgrave's inten- 
tion of giving battle to the Emperor, 
9g. His Electorate feized by Maurice, 
104. The army of the league diſ- 
perſe, 106. Recovers Saxony, 110. 
Is amuſed by Maurice with a negocia- 
tion, 11i, Raiſes am arms to defend 
himſelf againſt the Emperor, 136. 
Is irreſolu e in his meaſures, 137. 
Charles paſſes the Elbe, 138. Is at- 

tacked by the Imperialiſts, 147. Is 
taken piiloner and harſhly received by 
the Emperor, 142. Is condemned to 
death by a court martial, 145, His 
reſolution on the occaſion, 146. Is 
induced by regard to his family to ſur- 
render his electorate, 148. Reſuſes 

the Emperor's deſire of bis approving 
the Interim, 178. The rigour of his 
confinement inc eaſed, 5. Is carried 
by the Emperor with him into the Ne- 
therlauds, 183. Is:elealed by the Em- 
eror an Maurice taking arms againſt 
fam: but chutes to continue with the 
Emperor, 245. Obtains his liberty 
after the treaty of Paſſau, 265, 
—— George Duke of, an enemy to 
the Reformation, II. 426. His death 
an advautage to the Reformation, 1b. 
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The Proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed by 
Henry Duke of, 427. Henry js ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon Maurice, III. 20. 
His motives for not acceding to the 
league of Smalkalde, ib. Marches 
to the aſſiſtance of Ferdinand in Hun- 
gary, ib. gone the Emperor againſt 
the Proteſtants, 86, 100. See Mau- 
rice. 


Schertel, Sebaſtian, a commander in the 


army of the Proteſtant league, his 
vigorous commencement of hoſtilities 
HI. go. I injudiciouſly recalled, 91. 
Is expelled from Augſburg on the dil- 
perſion of the Proteſtant army, 108, 


cotland, James V. of, married to Mary 


of Guiſe, ducheſs-dowager of Longue- 
ville, II. 420. Death of James and 
acceſſion of his infant daughter Mary, 
III. 12. Mary contracted to the 
Dauphin of France, 168. The mar- 
riage celebrated, 405, Mary aſſumes 
the title and arms of Fngland on the 
death of Mary of England, 423. In- 
cluded in the treaty of Chateau Cam- 
breſis, 426. Alteration in the conduct 
of England toward, 443. 


Sectt in religion, refleQions on the origin 


of, II, 348. 


Segovia, an inſurrection there, on account 


of their repreſentative Tordeſillas vot- 
ing for the donative to Charles V. II. 
155. He is killed by the populace, 
156. The inſurgents there defeat 
Ronquilio, ſent to ſuppreſs them by 
Cardinal Adrian, 167. Surrenders at- 
ter the battle of Villalar, 179. 


Selim II. Sultan, extirpates the Mama- 


Inkes, and adds Egypt and Syria to 
his empire, II. 30 Conſidered as for- 
midable to the European powers, 1b. 


Sforza obtains of Charles V. the inveſti- 


ture of Milan, II. 240. Forfeits the 
dutchy, by his intrigues with Morone 
244. Joins in a league againſt Charies 
for the recovery of Milan, 266. 1: 
forced to ſurrender Milan to the Im- 
perialiſts, 291, Obtains again of the 
Emperor the inveſtiture of Milan, 322. 
Enters into a private treaty with 
Francis, 379. Merveille Fiancis's eu- 
voy executed for murder, ib. Dies, 


368 


Siena, the inhabitants of, implore the 


aſſiſtance of the Emperor Charles V. 
to defend them againſt their nobles, 
III. 276. The Imperial troops endea- 
vour to enſlave them, 16. Regain 
poſleflica of their city, 277. Repulſe 
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an attack of the Germans, 288. Is 
beſieged by the marquis de Marignano, 
315. The commander Monluc re- 
pulſes the aſſaults vigorouſly, ib. The 
town reduced by famine, 316. Num- 
bers of the citizens retire, and eſtab- 
| liſh a free government at Monte Al- 
cino, 317. The remaining citizens 
oppreſſed, ib. And flock to Monte 
Alcino, 318. Is granted by the Em- 
peror to his ſon Philip, ib. The in- 
veſtiture given by Philip to Coſmo 
di Medici, 396. | 
Sieverhauſen, battle of, between Maurice 
of Saxony, and Albert of Branden- 
burgh, III. 282. 
Sion, Cardinal of, his ſcheme for wea ken- 
ing the French army in the Milaneſe, 
II. 143. Leaves the Imperial army 
to attend the conclave on the death of 
Leo X. 144. 
Smalkalde, the Proteſtants enter into a 
league there, for their mutual ſupport, 
II. 332. The league renewed at a 
ſecond meeting there, 334. The 
league of renewed for ten years, 362. 
A manifeſto, refuſing to acknowledge 
a counſel cal'ed by the Pope, 422. 
The king of Denmark joins the league, 
424. The Princes of, proteſt againſt 
the authority of the Imperial chamber, 
and the receſs of the diet at Nurem- 
burgh, III. 24. Publiſh a manifeſto 
againſt the proceedings of the council 
of Trent, 58. Are alarmed at the 
proceedings of the Emperor, 39. A 
want of unity among the members, 
60. The views of the Elector of Sa- 
xony, and the Landgrave, explained, 
i6, Appear at the diet of Ratiſbon by 
deputies, 74. Their deputies proteſt 
againſt the council of Trent, 76. 
Their deputies alarmed at the Empe- 
ror's proceedings and declarations, 
leave the diet, 7). The Emperor 
leagues with the Pope againſt them, 
78, Prepare to reſiſt the Emperor, 82. 
Are diſappointed in their application 
to the Venetians and Swiſs, 83. As 
alſo with Henry VIII. and Francis, 84. 
Aſſemble a large army, 86. Are put 
under the ban of the Empire, 88. De- 
clare war againſt the Emperor, 99. 
Hoſtilities begun by Schertel, ib. 
They recall him, 91. The Elector of 
Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe appoint- 
ed joint commanders of their army, ib. 
The charactersof the. two command- 
ers compared, 92, Their operations 
diſtraged by this joint command, ib. 


Cannonade the Emperor's carap, 99. 
Make overtures of peace to the Em- 
peror, 106. Their army diſperſe, 16. 
The Elector of Saxony reduced, 142. 
The Landgrave deceived and confined, 
154. Their warlike ſtores ſeized 
by the Emperor, 158. See Maurice. 


Solyman the Magnificent, aſcends. the 


Ottoman throne, II. 77. Invades 
Hungary and takes Belgrade, 
182. Takes the iſland of Rhodes, 
ib, Defeats. the Hungarians at Mo- 
hacz, 288. His ſucceſſes, and the 
number of priſoners he carried away, 
2:89. Beſieges Vienna, 322. Enters 
Hungary again with a yaſt army, but 


is forced to retire by the Emperor 


Charles, 338. Takes Barbaroſſa the 
pirate under his protection, 366, Con- 
cludes an alliance with Francis King 
of France, 419. Prepares to invade 
Naples, 16. ProteQts Stephen King of 
Hungary, and defeats Ferdinand, 468. 
Seizes Hungary for himſeif, 469. 
Over-runs Hungary again, in ſulfill- 
ment of his treaty with Francis, III. 
17. Concludes a truce with the Em- 
peror, 73. Loles Tranſylvania, 226. 
Ravages the coaſts of Italy, 255, 278. 
Carries a mighty army into Hungary, 
296. Re-eſitabliſhes Iſabella and her 
ſon in Tranſylvania, 289. His vio- 
lent attachment to his concubine 
Roxalana, ib. Is prevailed on to de- 
clare her a free woman, 291. For- 
mally marries her, ib. Is rendered 
jealous of the virtues of his ſon Muſta- 


pha'e by the arts of Roxalana, 293. 


Orders him to be (ſtrangled, 296. Or- 
ders the murder of Muſtapha's ſon, 297. 


Spain, the ſtate of, at the death of 


Ferdinand of Aragon, II. 23. Charles 
King of, aſpires to the Imperial crown 
on the death of Maximilian, 49. 
Is elected Emperor, 39. Reflections 
of the Spaniards on that event, 61, 
Charles appoints viceroys, and departs 
for Germany, 66. Inſurrections there, 
188. A view of the feudal ſyſtem in, 
1:9. An account of the cenfederacy, 
termed the Holy ſunta, 160. Cauſes 
which prevented an union of the mal- 
contents in the reſpective provinces, 
188. The moderation of Charles to- 
ward them en his arrival, 186. In- 
ſtance of the haughty ſpirit of the 
grandees, 430. Is invaded by the 
Dauphin, HI. 7. The dominions of, 
reſigned by Charles to his ſon Philip, 
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3:3. The arrival of Charles, and his Syria, how and by whom added to the 


reception there, 373. The place of 
his retreat deſcribed, 374 e regal 
power in, how enlarged Charles, 


434. The foreign acquiſitions added 
to, 43s. See Aragon, Caſtile, Galicia, 
Valencia, Cortes, Germans, and Ho- 
ly Junta. 

Spires, diet of, its proceedings relative 
to the Reformation, II. 290. Ano- 

ther diet called there by the Emperor, 
3:5. Another diet at, III. 25. Re- 
ceſs of, in favour of the Proteſtants, 2 J. 

Spiritual cenſures of the Romiſh church, 
the dreadful effects of, II. 109. 

St. Difier, in Champagne, inveſted by the 
Emperor, III. 34. Is obtained by the 
artifice of cardinal Granvelle, 36. 

St. Juſlus, monaſtery of, in Plazencia, is 
choſen. by the Emperor Charles V. 

for his retreat after his reſign ation, III. 
374. His ſituation deſcribed, 375. 
His apartments, #6. 

St, Quintin, inveſted by the Spaniſh 

troops, and defended by admiral Co- 
ligni, III. 383. D' Andelot defeated 
in an endeavour to join the garriſon, 

- 384. But enters the town, 385. 
Montmorency defeated by the duke of 
2 16. The town taken by aſſault 
389. 

Stregzi, Peter, ſome account of, III. 
312. Is intruſted with the command 

of the French army in ltaly, 313. 
le defeated by the marquis de Marig- 

nano, 314. 

Suabia, an inſurrection of the peaſants 
againſt the nobles there, II. 286. 

They publiſh a memorial of their 
grievances, 257. The inſurgents diſ- 
perſed, 258. The Proteſtant religion 
ſuppreſſed there by the Emperor 
Charles V. III. 213. 

Suffolk, duke of, invades Picardy, pene- 
trates almoſt to Paris, but is driven 
back, II. 209, 

Surrey, earl of, created high admiral to 
the Emperor Charles V. II. 160. 
Obliged to retire out of Picardy by the 
duke de Vendome, 131. 

Ceo'den, a ſummary view of the revo- 
lutions in, during the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, III. 456. 

Swo:itzerland, the cantons of, eſpouſe the 
pretenſions of Charles V. to the Im- 

perial crown, II. 53. Commence- 
ment of the Refo:maticn there by 
Luingliut, 94. The 1egulation under 

vb ch they hire out their trueps, 142. 
The precipitate battle, inſiſted on by 
their troops under La uticc, foſt, 1 47. 


Ottoman Empire, II. go. 


= 

Termes, mareſchal de, governor of Ca- 
lais, takes Dunkirk by ſtorm, III. 
406. Engages the count of Egmont, 
and is defeated by the accidental ar- 
rival of an Engliſh ſquadron on the 
coaſt, 407. Is taken priſoner, ib. 

Terrouane, taken and demoliſhed by the 
Emperor Charles V. III. 286. 

Tetzel, a Dominican friar, his ſhameful 
conduct in the ſ:le of Indulgences in 
Germany, II. 80. His form of ab- 

| ſolution, and recommendation of the 
virtues of Indulgences in Germany, ib. 
Note. His debauched courſe of life, 
81. Publiſnes theſe againſt Luther, 85. 

Teutonic order, a charaQer of, II, 7 
Conquer the province of Pruſſia, ib. 
Their grand maſter Albert made duke 
of Pruffia, 264. 

Theatines, the order of, by whom found- 
ed, III. 340. 

Thienville, in Luxembourg, taken by the 

duke of Guile, III. 406. 

Thuringia, an inſurrection of the pea- 
ſants there, againſt the nobility, II. 
258. The fanatical notions inſpired 
into them by Thomas Muncer, 260. 
Their diſorderly army defeated, 261. 

Toledo, inſurrection in, at the departure 
of Charles V. for Germany, II. 66, 
1586. The cathedral of, ſtripped of 
its riches to ſupport the army of the 
Holy Junta, 193. Padillo's letter to, 

at his execution, 178. 
to continue in arms by Padillo's wife, 
180. Is reduced, 181. 

Toledo, Ludovico de, nephew to Coſmo 
di Medici ſent by his uncle to nego- 
ciate with Philip II. of Spain for the 
inveſtiture of Siena, III. 39g. 

Toledo, Don Pedro de, viceroy of Naples, 
oppreſſes the Neapolitans, III. 278. 
And occaſions the Turks to ravage the 
coaſts of Naples, 16. 

Tileratimn, reflections on the progreſs of, 
in Germany, III. 333. Why mutu- 
ally allowed among the ancient Hea- 
thens, 334. How the primitive 
Chriſſians became averſe to, 16. 
omerri, Paul. a Franciſcan monk, arch- 
biſhop of Golocza, is made general 
of the Hungarian army againſt Soly- 
man the Magnificent, and 1s defeated 
by him, II. 288. 

Terdeſillas, the reſidence of Queen Joan- 
na, the confederacy of W 

calle 


Is inſtigated 
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SECOND AND THIRD VOLUMES. 


called the Holy Junta, removed thither, 
II. 162. The Queen taken there by 
the conde de Haro, 171. 

Terdefillas, one of the repreſentatives of 
Segovia, killed by the populace for vo- 
ting the donative to Charles V. at the 
Cortes aſſembled in Galicia, II. 188. 

Tranſylvania, is ſurrendered to Ferdinand 
ing of the Romans, by Queen Iſabella, 

II. 226. 

T . La, drives the Engliſh under 
the duke of Suffolk out of Picardy, Il. 
200. | 

Trent, the council of, ſummoned, III. 22. 
Prorogued, 23. Again ſummoned, 46. 
Is opened, 36. Declares the apocry- 

hal ſcriptures canonical, 70. Eſta- 

liſhes the authority of the church tra- 
ditions, 71. The council, on rumours 
of an inloetion in the city, is tranſlated 
to Bologna, 164. Henry II. of France 
proteſts againſt the council, 212. The 
council breaks up on the approach of 
Maurice of Saxony, 245. Hiſtorical 
remarks on this council, 246. Cha- 

racters of its kiſtorians, 247. 

Trent, cardinal of, ſent by the Emperor 
Charles V. to conclude an alliance with 
the Pope, III. 76. The nature of this 
treaty, 78. 

Tunis, the means of its coming under the 
power of Barbaroſſa, traced, II. 367. 
The Emperor and other Chriſtian 
powers unite to expel Barbaroſſa, and 
reſtore Muley Haſcen, 370. ls taken 
by the Emperor, 375. Muley Haſcen 
reſtored, and his treaty with Charles, 

6. s 

7 7 a review of the ſtate of, during 

the ſixteenth century, III. 453. 


V 
Valencia, an inſurrection in, II. 62. The 
people there greatly oppreſſed by the 
nobles, 63. The nobles refuſe to aſ- 
ſemble the Cortes except the King is 
preſent, ib. Charles authoriſes the 
people to continue in arms, ib. They 
expel the nobles, 64. Aſſociate under 


the Ger manada, and appoint their own 


magiſtrates, ib. Don Diego de Men- 
dora, Conde de Melito, appointed re- 
gent, on the departure of Charles for 
Germany, 66. The Germanada reſuſe 
to lay down their arme, 182, Defeat 
the nobles in ſeveral actions, 184. 


Are at length routed by the conde de - 


Melito, 18. The moderation of Charles 


toward the inſurgents on his arrival, 
186. 


Palentinois, dutcheſe of; ſee Diana of 
Poitiers. 

Valladolid, the firſt public entry of Charles 
V. to that city, II. 43. The inhabi- 
tants riſe, burn Fonſeca's houſe, and 
fortify the town, II. 15g. Surrenders 
after the battle of Valalas, and diſſolu - 
tion of the Holy Junta, 179. 

Vaucelles, treaty of, between Charles 
V. and Henry II. of France, III. 369. 

Vendome, duke of, his plan of operations 
in oppoſing the progreſs of the invaſion 
of Picardy by Henry VIII. IL 181. 
Obliges him to retire, ib. 

Venice, the republic of, incline in favour 
of the pretenſions of Francis I. of 
France, to the Imperial crown, II. g3. 
Their views and apprehenſions on the 
approaching rupture between the Em- 
peror Charles V. and Francis, 6g. 
Leagues with the Emperor againſt 
Francis, 189. A final accommodation 
between, and the Emperor, 322. Re- 
fuſes to enter into the league of the 
Italian ſtates, formed by the Emperor, 
341. A review of the ſtate of that 
republic during the ſixteenth century, 
III. 452. 

Verrina, the confident of the count of 
Lavagno, encourages him in his ſcheme 
of overturning the government of Ge- 
noa, III. 116. Is protected by Prancis 
on the ruin of that conſpiracy, 131. 

Vielleville, the French governor of Metz, 
detects father Leonard's conſpiracy to 
betray the city to the Imperiaiiſts, III. 
322, Executes the conſpirators, 32 4. 

Vienna, is beſieged by Sultan Solyman the 
Magnificent, II. 322. 

Villalar, battle of, between Padilla, and 
the conde de Haro, II. 176, 

Villena, marquis de, his ſpirited reply to 

the requeſt, of the Emperer to lodge 

Bourbon in his palace, II. 247. 

Ulm, the government of that city violently 
altered, and its reformed miniſters car- 
ried away in ehains, by the Emperor 
Charles V. III. 181. 

United Provinces, of the Netherlands, a 
brief view of their revolt againſt the 
dominion of Spain, III. 468. 

Urbino, reſtored by Pope Adrian to Fran- 
ceſco Maria de Rovere, II. 188. 


W 
Wall:p, Sir John, joins the Emperor 
Charles V. at the ſiege of Landrecy, 
with a body of Engliſh troops, III. 17. 
War, the method of carrying on in Eu- 
rope, how improved at this period from 
y the 


IN D E X Ce. 


the practice of earlier ages, II. 199. 
General reflections on the viciſſitudes 
of, III. 430. | 

Wartburg, Martin Luther concealed 
there by the Elector of Saxony, II. 124. 

Wentworth, lord, governor of Calais, re- 
monſtrates in vain with the Engliſh 

rivy council to provide for its ſecurity, 
II. 39 Is attacked by the duke of 
Guife, and forced to capitulate, 400. 

Wittemberg, inveſted by the Emperor 
Charles V. and defended by Sybilla of 
ths wife to the Elector of Saxony, 

I. 143. | 

Nolſey, cardinal, his riſe, character, and 

i Genes over Henry VIII. of England, 
II. 72. Receives a penſion from Fran- 
eis I, of France, 73. And from the 
Emperor Charles V. 1b. Detached 
from the French intereſt by the latter, 
74. Inclines Henry to join the Em- 
peror againſt Francis, 127. Sent by 
Henry to Calais, to negociate an accom- 
modation between the Emperor and 
Francis, 136. Has an interview with 
Charles at Bruges, and concludes a 
league with him on the part of Henry, 
againſt France, 137, Meditates re- 
venge againſt Charles on his ſecond 
diſappointment of the Papacy by the 
election of Clement VII. 198. Obtains 
of Clement a legantine commifhon in 
England for life, 198. Negociates a 
league with Francis againſt the Em- 
peror, 294. 

Worms, a diet called there by Charles V. 
to check the progreſs of the Reformers, 
II. 77. Proceedings of, 121. Martin 
Luther cited before it, 178. Refuſes 
to retract his opinions, 123. An edit 
publiſhed againſt him, ib. Diet at, 
opened, III. 47. 

Wurtemberg, Ulric duke of, why ex- 

led his deminions, II. 359. Recovers 
his dominions by the affiſtance of Fran- 
cis King of France, and receives the 
Proteſtant religion, 360. 

Wyat, Sir Thomas, raiſes an inſurrection 

in Kent againſt Queen Mary of Eng- 

land, on account of the Spaniſh match, 

* 302. Is ſubdued and puniſhed, 


ib, | 
Tinenet, archbiſhop of Toledo, adheres 
to Ferdinand of Aragon, in his diſpute 


with the archduke Philip concerning 
the regency of Caſtile, II. 9. Eſpouſes 
Ferdinand's claim to the regency of Caſ- 
tile on Philip's death, 17, Conquers O- 
ran, and other places ig Barbary, for the 
crown of Caſtile, 18. Appointed re- 
gent of Caſtile, by Perdinand's will, 
until the arrival of Charles V. in Spain, 
25. His rife and character, ib. Admits 
the claim to the regency of cardinal 
Adrian, ſent with that commiſſion by 
Charles, and executes it jointly with 
him, 27. Takes the infant Don Fer- 
dinand to Madrid under his own eye, 
ib. Procures Charles, who aſſumed 
the regal title, to be acknowledged. by 
the Chriſtian nobility, 29. Schemes 
to extend the regal prerogative, ib. 
Depreſſes the nobility, 30. Frees the 
King from the feudal limitations, and 
eſtabliſhes a regal army to check the 
barons, 31. Suppreſſes a mutiny headed 
by the grandees, ib. Reiumes the 
grants of Ferdinand to his nobles, 32. 
His pruvent application of the revenue, 
i6, His bold aſſertion of his authority 
to the diſcontented nobles, 33. Other 
aſſociates in the regency appointed at 
the initigation of the Flemiſh cour- 
tiers, 34. Retains the ſuperior ma- 
nagement, ib. Defeats John D*Albert's 
invaſion of Navarre, 33 Diſmantles 
all the caſtles there, except Pampeluna, 
which he ſtrengthens, ib. The troops 
ſent by him againſt Barbaroſla defeated, 
and his equanimity on that occaſion, 
36. Alarmed at the corruption of the 
Flemiſh court, he perſuades Charles to 
viſit Spain, 39. Falls ſick on his jonr- 
ney to meet Charles at his arrival, 41. 
His letter of council to Charles, 16. 
Requeſts an interview, ib. The in- 
gratitude of Charles to him, 42. His 
death, ib. His character, ib. Rever- 
rence paid to his memory by the Spa- 
niards, 43. 


.- 


Zamora, biſhop ef, raiſes a regiment of 
prieſts to defend Tordeſillas, for the 
Holy Junta, which is forced by the 
conde de Haro, II. 1 7 3 

Zuinglius, attacks the ſale of Indulgencies 

at Zurich in Switzerland, II. 94. 
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